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PROCLAMATION 

OP 

HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAjA 

SRI KlilSHNARAJENDRA WADIYAR BAHADUR 

IV OF MYSORE 

' THIS TENTH DAY OF ASVIJA BAHULA OF THE PRAMATHI 
..-'SAMVATSARA. BEING THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND 
^ . EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO OF 
J.*” THE SALIVAHANA ERA, 

CORRESPONDING TO 

THE SIXTH DAY OF NOVEMBER, ONE THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE, IN THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
"year OF MY RULE. 


Whereas the welfare and advancement of MY 
people have been MY constant aim and eDdeavour, and 


Whereas the fundamental identity of interests 
between MY people and MY G-overnment has found 
satisfactory and progressive fulfilment in the measures 
adopted by ME from time to time, and 


Whereas it is now MY desire to tape further steps 
to increase the association of the representatives of MY 
people with MY Government in the administration of the 
State in pursuance of MY cherished and declared policj^, 


I HEREBY ORDAIN AS FOLLOWS : — 

Rv Representative Assembly which was esta- 

blished Mty-eight years ago by command of MY beloved 

wId^yTt." chamaeajendS 

WADIYAE BAH AGUE of revered memory, and which 
was pHced on a statutory basis with enlarged functions 
by ME under Ac^ XVIII of 1923, and the LegS 
tive Council which was established by ME under Act I 
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of 1907 and whose po^yers were enhanced by ME under 
Act XIX of 1923 have hitherto been functioning under 
separate Acts. They will now be brought into integral 
relationship wdth one another, and will henceforth function 
under a consolidated la^v relating to the constitution of 
Mysore. Privileges of freedom of speech and iminnnitj’^ 
from arrest under certain conditions will be conferred on 
the members of both Houses, and their term which is now 
three xears will be extended to four years. 

2, The powers and scope of the Eepresentative 
AssembH wull be enlarged, while its character as a body 
for consultation and reference will still be maintained. 
Its strength which is at present fixed at a maximum of 
27-5 will be raised to 310 ordinarily, with a view to 
providing better representation for minorit}’’ communities 
and for economic and other special interests-v'’ 

3. The privilege already enjoyed by the Assembly of 
being consulted with regard to the general principles of 
proposed measures of legislation wull be widened so as to 
provide that in future the Represeutative Asseinbl}" will 
invaiiably be consulted in regard to any legislative 
measure before it is introduced into the Legislative 
Council, and that it will have the right of considering the 
general principles underljdng any Bill or any of its provi- 
sions and of proposing amendments thereto. The opinion 
expressed on any legislative measure b^Hhe Assembly wull 
ordinarily be accepted by MY Government wLen supported 
by a prescribed majority, although in exceptional cases 
where it may be necessary in the public interest or for the 
ensuring of safetj’ and good government to proceed wdth 
a Bill in the Legislative Council notwuthstanding the 
opinion of the Assemblj'', MY Government wull do so, 
after issuing a statement giving reasons therefor. 

Subject to the existing exceptions, the Assembly 
will have the right to consider the State Budget and pass 
resolutions not only on the general principles and policj’' 
underlying the Budget, but also on any of the major heads 
of expenditure, wuthout reference, how’ever, co an}' parti- 
cular grants or appropriations. The existing restriction 
regarding discussion on expenditure pertaining to MY 
Military Forces will be relaxed. The number of resolutions 
on matters of public interest, questions and representations 
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which may be sent np will be increased, and the duration 
of the sittings of the Assembly will also be augmented, so 
as to allow larger opportunities for the introduction and 
disposal of non-official business. 

5. In the case of legislative, financial and adminis- 
trative measures under contemplation, MY G-overnment 
will, as far as possible, consult the Assembly and ascertain 
its views on such measures before making a final decision. 

6 . The strength of the Legislative Council will be 
further increased, and its composition revised so as to 
increase the elected element therein, and ensure a statu- 
tory elected majority. Enlarged representation will be 
provided for the territorial constituencies as well as for 
the special'- interests and minorities, and the ordinary 
strength oi''-i.the Council will be raised from 50, as at 
present, to 68, 44 places being filled by election. The 
OouHcil will have a non-official President, who will be 
elected by the House after the first term, and a non- 
official elected Deputy President from the commencement, 
thus making the House a more effective instrument for 
voicing the wishes of MY people. 

7. In respect of the State Budget, the Legislative 
Council has already been given the power to deal with 
demands for grants except in respect of excluded subjects 
and subject to MY Government’s power to restore a 
provision, if they consider such restoration necessary for 
the carrying on of a department or for discharging 
Government’s responsibility, and, in cases of emergency, 
to authorise such expenditure as may be necessary for the 
safety and tranquillity of the State. In future, such action 
will be taken only after a formal certification by MY 
Dewan. 

8 . Along with the grant of enlarged powers and 
privileges to the Eepresentative '• Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, it is MY further desire that the 
electorate for these bodies should be further widened in 
some respects. . As in the case of the representatives of 
the urban and rural constituencies, the representatives of 
minority communities will also be returned by direct 
election through the • general constituencies wherever 
possible, and those of the special interests ordinarily by 
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election through specially formed constituencies. The 
property qualification for voters for the Representative 
Assembly in rural areas, and the educational qualification 
for voters tor the Representative Assembly will be sub- 
stantially reduced. In the case of women, the educational 
qualification will be further reduced for both the Represen- 
tative Assembly and the Legislative Council. The 
operation of certain existing disqualifications of voters to 
both Houses will be relaxed. . • 

9. The elected representatives of the people will 
henceforward be given a place in MY Executive Council, 
so that the Legislature may be able more largely -to 
influence the nature of the advice and assistance which 
MY Council tenders to ME. Accordingly MY Executiye 
Council will in future consist of MY Dewan;-and not .f less 
than four Ministers, of whom it is MY desire that not-less 
than two should be non-officials selected from among the 
elected members of the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, such Ministers being eligible to hold 
any portfolio of the administration. 

10. J\IY Government will have power to make rules 
in regard to all matters of detail not provided for in this 
Proclamation or in the Constitution Act, and to add to, 
amend, vary or rescind such rules, whenever necessaiy or 
expedient, but not so as to curtail in any manner the 
powers and privileges hereby granted. 

11. MY Government will take immediate steps to 
give effect to this Proclamation, and will adopt such 
measures as may become necessary from time to time to 
carry out MY intentions. I have every confidence that 
MY people will utilise these larger opportunities for public 
service and usefulness to the State with the same sense 
of responsibility as in the past, and in. a spirit of mutual 
toleration and goodwill. Under the Divine blessing and 
guidance may the measures now inaugurated serve to 
promote the abiding happiness of all classes of .MY beloved 
subjects ! 


KRISHNARAJA WADIYAR. 



Government or His Highness 
THE Maharaja oe Mysore, 

GENERAL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


.j^G. 0. No. 1849-900 — C. B. 58-39-1, dated 6th November 1939, 


Constitutional Reform in Mysore, 

Passes orders on the recommendations of the 
Com.mittee appointed to consider the question of Constitu- 
- tional Reform ip - Mysore. 


Read — ' 

No. 2691-2751— C. B. 165-37-1, dated Ist April, 1938, 
appointing a Committee to examine the question of 
Constitutional Reform in Mysore. 

(2) C. 0. No. 3271-3371— C. B. 165-37-2, dated 26th April, 

1938, nominating Mr. S. C. Malliah as a member of the 
Committee. 

(3) G. O. No. 4165-4222— C. B. 165-37-10. dated 9th June, 

1938, appointing five more naembers to the Committee. 

(4) G. 0. No. 1634-70 C. B. 165-37-24, dated 16th November, 

1938, appointing Bajadharmapravina Dman Bahadur 
Mr. P. Mahadevayya in place of Mr. K. V. Anantaraman 
(resigned). 

(5) Letter dated 30 31st August, 1939 from the Chairman of 

the Committee submitting the Report of the Committee. 


Order No. 1849-900-C. B. 58-39-1, dated Bangalore 
6th November 1939. 

pursuance of the undertaking given bv them 
to the Legislative Council in January, 1938, Govern- 
ment in their Order No, 2691-2751—0. B. 165 - 37-1 
dated the 1st Apijl, 1938, appointed a special Committee 
consisting of two official and seventeen non -official 
^"^^^asahhahhusliana Viwan Bahadur 
' -p-, Sumvasa Iyengar as Chairman, for the purpose 

ot exavummg thg worlring of the representative instftntLns 


Appoint- 
ment of the 
Committee 
on Consti- 
tutional 
Reform. 
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in the State and formulating comprehensive proposals as 
to the further changes which might be desirable in order to 
secure the steady^ and harmonicas constitutional progress 
of the State. The personnel of the Committee was 
enlarged or altered from time to time according to the 
several Government Orders read above. As thus enlarged 
the Committee was composed of twenty-six members 
including the Chairman. Government regret that five 
inembers belonging to the Mysore Congress dlssb^' 
ciated themselves from the work of the Committee from 
January 17, 1939. 


Commit- 

tee’s 

Report. 


2. The Eeport of the Committee, which was 
submitted to Government on the 31st August, 1939, 
is signed by the remaining twenty-one members, subject 
in some cases to separate notes or minutes of dissent. 
The Committee has carried out its task with insight and 
thoroughness, and submitted a Report which will stand out 
as a landmark in the Cffinstitutional history of Mysore. 
Government desire to conJey tlieir thanks to the Chairman 
and the members of tire Committee for the excellent 
manner in which they have discharged their task. 


3. The Committee asked for opinions from the public, 
and invited the members of the Legislative Council 
and the Representative Assembly as well as other pro- 
minent persons and associations in the State to send in 
their considered views on the subject. Over a thousand 
communications were sent out, and 440 replies were 
received by the Committee and duly taken into considera- 
tion. The Committee also took the oral evidence of 
selected representatives of the public, and examined 31 
witnesses. The Committee has thus taken account of ail 
, . shades of public opinion in the countiy before arriving at 

On the Committee itself practically 
a schools of thought were represented. 

Seeing that already nearly a year and a half has 
e apsed since the appointment of the Committee, Govern- 
ment are of opinion that it is in the public interest to 
ea "With the recommendations of tjje Committee at 
loTi’ 3*0^ detailed consideration has been given 

viP ^ p®port of the Committee as well as to all other 
ws placed before the Government, and the decisions 
.ea at m regard to the general scheme have been 
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embodied in the Proclamation which His Highness the 
Maharaja has been pleased to promulgate. Government 
will now proceed to explain these decisions with reference 
to the recommendations of the Committee and to pass 
orders regarding matters of detail. 

4. The history of representative institutions in Mysore Gontinu- 
is a long and interesting one. This history has been touched cf 
upon in the Government Order relating to the Cpnstitu- 
tional Keforms of 1923, and also in the Government A^emWy 
Order of the 1st April, 1938, appointing the Committee and the 
whose recommendations are now under consideration. Legislative 
The growth and working of these bodies has been reviewed Council, 
in detail by the Committee in Chapter II of its 
Eeport, which gives a clear perspective of the course of 
constitutional evolution in Mysore during the last six 
decades. 


The two popular institutions, the Eepresentative 
Assembly which is peculiar to Mysore and the Legis- 
lative Council, whose growth has proceeded pari passu 
with_ the economic development of the State and the 
political advance of the people, have, each in its own 
sphere, been serving as a forum for bringing the wants 
and views of the people to the notice of Government. 
The^ liepresentative Assembly is a unique democratic 
institution which Mysore has evolved in order to meet her 
own needs ; and the bulk of the Memoranda received and 
the witnesses who were examined before the Com- 
mittee, especially those from the rural parts, are emphatic 
about Its usefulness and the necessity for its continuance, a /, 
ihe two Houses do not, however, correspond to the two I 
chambers of a bicameral legislature. It may well be said ' ' ' 
that the Eepresentative Assembly embodies the oriental 
conception of government, while the Legislative Council 
represents its occidental conception. The two stand in a 
peculiar relationship to each other. They are not 
strictly co-ordinate, but supplement each other’s func- 


meurLtiZ n agreement with the recom- 

mendatmn of the Committee that both Houses should 

be continued m the new constitution, practically in their 
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Eepresen- 

tative 

Assembly 

and 

legislation. 


Govern- 
ment; bills 
prior con- 
sultation 
to be 

obligatory. 


Mode of 
consulta- 
tion. 


5. At present the Representative Assembly has to 

be consulted by the Government Nvith regard to proposed 
legislation. But the draft bill itself need not be ^ 

placed before the Assembly, and it is sufficient if a state- 
ment of the general principles underlying it is placed 
before the House to ascertain its opinion. Such 
consultation may be either prior to the introduction 

of the bill in the Legislative Council or at the earliest 
opportunity after such introduction, but before it is finally 
passed. There is also a provision that tbe'Assernbly need 
not be consulted at all in cases of extreme urgency in 
which the Government propose that the ordinary rales 
of business of the Legislative Council should be suspended 
and the bill passed at a single sitting of the Council. The 
opinion expressed b}? the Representative Assembly is not 
binding in character and it is open to the Government to 
accept or reject it without giving reasons. Finally, a 
member of the Assembly cannot bring a private bill 
before the House for its consideration. 

6. The Committee has now recommended that 
whenever any legislative measure is intended to be placed 
permanently on the statute book, the ii^ssembly should 
invariably be consulted before the bill is introduced into 
the Legislative Council ; and that in addition to the 
statement of general principles underlying the bill, a copy 
of the bill itself should be placed before the Assembly and 
its opinion ascertained. Govemment accept the 
recommendation. 

Opinion in the Committee was almost equally 
divided on the question whether, when a bill thus 
comes up before the Assembl}*, it should have the 
power of considering, as at present, only the principes 
underlying the bill and any of its provisions or whether 
its powers should be extended -to the consideration 
of the bill in detail, clause b}’ clause. The majority 
favour the latter alternative. Government, after a 
careful consideration of the position, agree with the 
minority, that the Assembly would be handicapped 
in the exercise of such powers by reason of its 
size and composition, and also that the procedure suggested 
would lead to needless delay in the process of legislation. 

Tfi consider that the Assembly should be 

entitled to express its opinion only on the general principles 
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Underlying a bill or any of its provisions, and to propose 
amendments thereto but not to propose verbal amendments 
to the clauses of a bill. 

The Committee has recommended that seven days’ 
previous notice should be given of any amendment which 
may be proposed by a member, if he desires the House to 
divide and vote in respect of his amendment. Govern- 
ment, however, consider that this will lead to difficulties 
in practice and* that it, is unnecessary to lay down any 
restriction in this respect, as verbal amendments to 
clauses will not be allowed. 

7. Government agree with the Committee that the Effect of ^ 
opinion of the Assembly, especially when supported by a Assembly’s 
large majority, should carry due weight. They accordingly 
accept the Committee’s suggestion that when the principles 
of a bill or any of its provisions are opposed or amended by 
a majority of members forming not less than two-thirds of j 
the total strength of the Assembly, the verdict of the House i 
should ordinarily be accepted by the Government. 

The Committee points out, however, that there may 
be exceptional cases where the Government may find it 
necessary, in the public interest or for ensuring safety and 
good government, to proceed with a bill in the Legislative 
Council notwithstanding the adverse opinion of the 
Assembly. It recommends that in .such cases it should be 
open to the Government to introduce the bill into the 
Legislative Council, with such modifications as may be 
deemed desirable by Government in the light of the opinions 
expressed by the Assembly, after issuing a statement 
giving reasons for its decision, a copy of such statement 
being sent to the members of the Eepresentative Assembly 
as well as the Legislative Council. 

Government accept this recommendation, as well as Subsequent 
the subsequent procedure suggested. This means that stages of 
after a bill is passed by the Assembljq it may be introduced ^®§^slation. 
into the Legislative Council with or without the modifica- 
tions proposed by the Assembly, and that, wdien the bill is 
finally passed by the Council, it need not be placed again 
before the Assembly but may be submitted to His Highness 
the Maharaja for assent together with a statement of the 
opinions expressed by the Assembly thereon. 
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Private 

Members’ 

bills. 


Emergency 

legislation. 


Excluded 

subjects. 


8. Government accept the Committee’s recommend- 
ation that a member of the Eepresentative Assembly 
should be allowed to place a bill before the House for its 
consideration, after obtaining the permission of the 
President. Any such bill, if thrown out by a majority of 
the members present and voting, will not be proceeded 
with. The same procedure will be adopted in the case of 
any private member’s bill proposed to be introduced into 
the Legislative Council and placed before the Assembl3' 
to ascertain its opinion. 

9. Under the provisions of section 9 (2) of the 
Eepresentative Assembly Act, Government may in 
cases of extreme urgenc}" place a measure on the statute 
bools permaiUentl}'^ without consulting the Assembly. 
Government have now accepted the Committee’s 
recommendation that prior consultation of the Assembly 
should be obligatoiy in all cases where it is proposed to 
place a legislative measure permanentl}^ on the statute 
book. Emergencies necessitating legislation will therefore 
be met in future by the exercise of the power conferred 
under the Legislative Council Act of framing temporary 
regulations. These temporary regulations will have the 
force of law ordinarily for a period of six months. But 
in view of the fact that this interval might not alwaj^s be 
sufficient to allow for consultation of the Assembly, the 
subsequent passage of the bill in all its stages in the 
Legislative Council a.nd receiving His Highness’s 
assent, the Government will take power, as recommended 
by the Committee, to extend, if necessary, the period ^ of 
operation of any emergent enactment by a further period 
of six months. 

; 10. Under the provisions of the Legislative Council 

Act as in force at present, the Council is not empowered 
to consider any measure relating to or affecting : 


(a) the Euling Family of Mysore : 

{!)) the relations of His Highness the Jlaharaja with the 
Paramount Power or with Foreign Princes or States ; 

(c) matters governed by treaties or conventions or agreements 

now in force or hereafter to be made by His Highness 
the Maharaja with tlie Paramount Power ; 

(d) tlio provisions of Legislative Council Act No. XIX of 1923 : 
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(e) the provisions of the Mysore Eepresentative Assembly Act 
No. XVIII, 1923 ; or 

(/) such other matters as may, from time to time, be specially 
reserved bj'’ His Highness the Maharaja for considera- 
tion by Government. 

In future, in view of the fact that the members of 
the Eepresentative Assembly will have the privilege of 
bringing bills for consideration in the House, these 
exclusions will be made specifically applicable to the 
Assembly also. 

11. In this connection, the Committee has recom- 
mended that, apart from legislation, it should be open to 
either House to discuss any subject relating to changes in 
the constitution and also to entertain resolutions and 
representations in this behalf. It has also suggested 
that the existing restriction which precludes each House 
from suggesting modifications of the constitution of the 
other House should be removed, and that resolutions 
proposing amendments to the constitution of the one or 
the other ma}" be admitted with the previous sanction 
of the Dewan. G-overnment are, however, of opinion that 
it would be inadvisable to allow either House to discuss 
or suggest modifications regarding the constitution of the 
other, as this is a matter affecting the relationship 
between the two Houses. Moreover the members of one 
House may not also have sufficient acquaintance with the 
conditions affecting the working of the other to be in a 
position to suggest any useful modifications. 

Grovernmenfc consider that the existing restriction 
may therefore stand. 

12. The Committee has recommended that, with a 
view to safeguarding religious rights or usages, es- 
pecially of the minority communities, previous sanction 
should be made a condition of the introduction in either 
of the Houses of any measure affecting the religion, 
religious rights or usages of anj^ class of His Highness’s 
subjects. Opinion in the Committee was, however, almost 
equally divided on the point whether the previous sanction 
should be that of His Highness or of the Dewan. Govern- 
ment consider that the existing provision that no measure 
of any description shall be introduced in the Council 


Discussion 
regarding 
changes in 
the consti- 
tution of 
the two 
Houses. 


Bills 

affecting 

rebgion. 

etc. 
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without the previous sanction in writing of the Dew^n, is 
adequate for meeting such situations and that it will be 
sufficient if this is made specifically applicable to the 
Kepresentativc Assembly also. 


Finance: 
Excluded 
heads of 
expendi- 
ture. 


13. The Assembly already possesses the right of 
being consulted with regard to all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes or the enhancement of existing taxes. The 
budget is laid before the Assembly in the form of a 
statement which it is empowered to discuss, with ..the 
exception of certain heads of expenditure excluded from 
its purview. The exclusion of these heads is a necessary 
corollary to similar exclusions in the field of legislation. 
In respect of the following items, the proposals of the 
Government for the appropriation of revenues or other 
moneys for expenditure are not now open to discussion 
either in the Representative Assembly or the ^legislative 
Council, nor are they liable to be submitted to the vote of 
the Legislative Council : — 


Expendi- 
ture on 
Military 
Forces. 


(i) the Palace, including the staff and household of His High' 

ness the Maharaja ; 

(ii) the Military Forces of His Highness the Maharaja , 

(iii) the Pensions of public servants ; 

(iv) items of expenditui'e relating to or affecting 


(a) the relations of His Highness the Maharaja witli the 
Paramount Power or with other States , 


(h) matters governed by treaties or conventions or ee 
ments now in force or hereafter to be made His 
Highness the Maharaja with the Paramount Power, 


(v) interest on loans and charges on account of sinking funds 

guaranteed at the time of raising the loans , 

(vi) expenditure of which the amount is specified bj or under 

any law. 


14. The Committee has recommended that discus- 
sion on item (ii) viz.^ Military Forces of His Highness 
' the Maharaja (excepting Palace Troops), lu ay be allowed 
both, in the Assembly and tho Council, although no 
resolution or voting need be permitted thereon. 


Government accept this suggestion. The other heads 
in the list will, as recommended by the Committee, 
continue to be excluded from the purview of both Houses. 
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15. With regard to the budget, the estimated Budget, 
annual revenue and expenditure of the State is now laid 
before the Assembly in the form of a statement, which it 
is empowered to discuss with the exception of the exclu- 
ded heads already referred to. Eesolutions can also be 
moved by any member on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget, but not with reference to 
particular grants or appropriations. The Committee 
recommends that the Assembly’s power over the budget 
m«js^be.extendedto the moving of resolutions on any of the 
major heads, but without reference to particular grants or 
appropriations included therein. As a matter of fact, 
Government have been admitting such resolutions and 
they have no hesitation in accepting the suggestion of 
the Committee which only confirms the existing practice. 

This will enable the Assembly to raise specific issues 
relating - to the expenditure of the several depart- 
^ rhents. . 

/ 

y 16. U Government are in agreement with the Com- Proposals 

mittee, which has reiterated the opinion of the Seal for 
Committee, that it is not safe to allow specific money enhanco- 
grants to be dealt with by two sets of people’s representa- 
tives in two ^different Houses. They also agree with the 
Committee’s view that no proposal for the imposition of 
taxation or for the appropriation of public revenues, nor 
any proposal affecting or imposing any charge upon those 
revenues should be made except on the recommendation 
and responsibility of the Executive. This principle is 
one of the recognised canons of public finance. 

17. The right co move resolutions on matters Resolu- 
relating to the public administration was first conferred fioQs. 
on the Assembly under the Reforms of 1923. At present, 
the number of general resolutions that may be moved at 
a session is fixed for each district. Thus the districts of 
Bangalore and Mysore may each send up four resolutions 
and the other districts three each for the Dasara Session ; 
and two each and one each respective!}^ for the Budget 
Session. In addition, it is provided that not more than 
one resolution concerning any minority or special interest 
may be sent up by any member representing such interest, 

' subject to the usual restrictions.- The order in which the 
resolutions are to be moved is at the discretion of the 
President. 
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18. The Committee now recommends that every 
member of the Assembly may send up one resolution for 
each session, Budget and Dasara ; that the number of 
days allotted for the discussion of resolutions may be 
increased ; and that the order in which resolutions are to 
be discussed may be determined by the drawing of lots. 
The Committee has recommended the abolition of the 
method now in use by which the resolutions to be sent up 
are selected at a meeting held at the District Headquarters 
under the presidentship of the Deputy Commissioner. 
It is of opinion that the method is prejudicial to 
minority parties. Government consider that there is 
some force in this criticism, and accordingl}^ accept the 
Committee’s recommendation, and direct that the present 
system of selecting at preliminary meetings in each 
district, the resolutions, representations and interpellations 
which are to come up before the Assembly may be abolished, 
and that the members may be allowed to send their 
resolutions direct to Government, the order in which 
resolutions are to be discussed, being determined by 
drawing lots. 

19. The number of questions which may be sent is 
now fixed at eight each for the districts of Bangalore and 
Mysore and six each for the other districts for each 
session. Government accept the Committee’s I'ecommend- 
ation that each member may be allowed to send up one 
question for each session, that a preliminary selection is 
unnecessary, and that no maximum limit need be placed 
on the total number of questions to be sent by the 
members for any session. Supplementary questions may 
be allowed at the President’s discretion. 

20. Similarly, in the case of representations, each 
member will be allowed to send one subject for each 
session, as recommended by the Committee. Government 
agree with the Committee’s suggestion that a matter 
falling within the competence of a local body or officer 
should not ordinarily be made a subject of represen- 
tation, and that if any such local subjects are sent 
up by the members they may be referred by the Govern- 
ment to the competent authority for disposal. This 
merely represents the existing practice. Government 
also accept the Committee’s suggestion that a statement 
^hould be placed before the House regarding the action 
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taken by them in respect of what they regard as local 
subjects. 

/ 21. The Committee considers that it is sufficient if Sessions 

there should ordinarily’ be two sessions of the Assembly 
every year as at present, one during Dasara and one at Assembly. 
Budget time. 


Government agree with this view. 


22. It is now provided that the maximum duration Order of 
of the sessions shall not exceed 8 sitting days for the business. 
Dasara Session and 6 sitting days for the Budget Session, 
it being open to the President to extend the term of any 
session for the completion of Government business. The 
Committee is of opinion that sufficient time is not being 
allotted at present to non-official business, resolutions 
and representations; and that many of these do not come up 
for discussion at all, but lapse for want of time. It there- 
fore recommends that the time allotted for the considera- 
tion of representations and resolutions should be increased 
and the maximum period for the Dasara Session should he 
raised to 14 days and the Budget Session to 10 days. 
Government, while agreeing that greater scope should be 
allowed for the consideration of resolutions and represen- 
tations, consider that the periods suggested by the 
Committee are too long. They' therefore direct that the 
period for the Dasara Session be fixed at 10 days and that 
for the Budget Session at 8 days as follows : — 


Dasara Session — 

Address of the Dewan-President, questions and 
Government business ... ... 2 days. 

Eepresentations (not more than)... ... 5 

Resolutions (not more than) ... ... 3 ' 


„ , Total ... 10 „ 

Budget Session — 

Dewan’s Address, etc. ... ... 1 day. 

General discussions on the Budget (not 
more than) ... ... 2 days. 

Resolutions on the Budget (not more than) ... 2 

Representations (not more than) ... 2 

Other resolutions ... ... ^ day 


Total ... 8 days. 
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/ 

23. The Committee has recommended that in the 
case of legislative, financial and ad ministra tive measures 
under contemplation, Government sKould as far as 
possible consult the Assembly and ascertain its views on 
such measures before taking a final decision. The Com- 
mittee recognises that it has already become a practice or 
convention for Government to consult the Assembly on 
all important measures, but it considers that a formal 
recognition of the practice, combined with more frequent 
resort to it, whenever the Government could do so without 
prejudice to their own initiative and responsibility, would 
not merely enhance the status of the Assembly, but would 
also be one more means of establishing a closer nexus 
between the people and the administration. 

Government are in entire sympathy with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

24. The ordinary strength of the Assembl}" is at 
present fixed at 250, Government having the power to 
increase the number up to a maximum of 275 for the 
purpose of removing inequalities, if any, of representation, 
or for the representation of any new interests or consti- 
tuencies that might develop. Membership is confined to 
non-officials, and it is provided that not less than 150 
members shall be representatives of rural areas, and not 
less than 30 and not more than 55 representatives of urban 
areas, not less than 15 representatives of approved special 
interests, and not less than 35 representatives of minorities. 
There are 81 rural constituencies comprising all the 
taluks and sub-taluks and the Kolar Gold Field Sanitary 
Board Area. These return 164 members. There are 40 
urban constituencies, — the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore and 38 town municipalities. These return 46 
members. Forty-four members represent the minority 
communities, and 20 the recognised special interests, 
making up a total strength of 274 for the Assembly as 
last constituted in 1937, Of these, 239 have been 
elected either by general or special constituencies, and 
the remaining 35 have been nominated by Government. 

25. The Committee has recommended that the 
strength of the Assembly may be increased to 300 
ordinarily, Government taking power to increase 
this number by 10 or 15 more, in order to provide 
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for the representation of any new interests or constituen- 
cies that may develop in future. The distribution 
> proposed by the Committee is as follows : — 


(1) Rural Constituencies 

Seats. 

... 165 

(2) Urban Constituencies 

45 

(3) Minorities: — 

(a) Muslims 

26 

(b) Depressed Classes 

30 

(c) Indian Christians 

5 

(d) Europeans 

1 

(4) Special Interests 

28 


Total ... 300 


26. Government agree with the Committee that the 
distribution of seats among the rural constituencies may 
be as at present, with the following modifications which 
are necessitated by territorial adjustments between taluks. 
The seats allotted to Gubbi and Krishnarajapet taluks 
may be respectively reduced from 3 to 2, an extra seat 
given to Turuvekere, which has been converted into a 
pucca taluk, and 2 seats to the newly constituted French - 
Books taluk. The taluks of Bangalore North and Banga- 
lore South will have 2 seats each. The number 
of seats for rural constituencies will thus be 166. With 
regard to urban constituencies, Government approve of 
the recommendation of the Committee that the number of 
seats provided for each of the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore may be reduced from 4 to 3, in view of the fact 
that a certain number of seats will be allotted to these 
cities out of the number of seats reserved for minority 
communities like Muslims and the Depressed Classes. 
Bhadravati town, which is growing in size and importance, 
will also be recognised as an urban constituency. The 
number of members representing the urban constituencies 
in the Assembly will thus be 45. 

27. As at present, a certain number of seats will be 
reserved for the minority communities, namely Muslims, 
the Depressed Classes and Indian Christians. In view 
of the increased strength proposed for the Assembly, as 
well as for the purpose of giving adequate representa- 
tion to the Muslim community, the Committee has 
recommended that the number of seats reserved for them 
may be raised from 18 to 26. Opinion in the Committee 
was divided as to whether these seats should be filled 


Eural and 
urban 
constituen- 
cies. 


Eeserva- 
tion of seats 
for 

minority 
communi- 
ties ; 
Muslims. 
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Depressed 

Classes, 


through joint or separate electorates. The Muslim members 
on the Committee were emphatically in favour of separate 
electorates but a section of the Committee was strongly 
opposed to such a system. The majority of the Committee, 
while generally favouring joint electorates, have suggested 
that if joint electorates should be unacceptable to the 
communitj^ some qualified system might be adopted as a 
compromise, at least in selected centres, with the safe- 
guard that the successful candidate should get a prescribed 
percentage of the communal votes. Their conclusion, 
however, is that this is a question which should be 
decided in accordance with the wishes of the community. 

On general considerations, and also in view of the 
fact that joint electorates have hitherto been in force in 
M3"sore, (Government would have preferred if the present 
system could be continued, or in the alternative, some 
system of qualified electorates adopted, e.p,, with the 
safeguard suggested by the Committee. It is, however, 
seen that the leaders of the Muslim community, whom 
G-overnment have consulted in this connection, are 
at one regarding the advisabilit}’’ of having separate 
electorates in Mysore as in British India. In view of 
the unanimous desire of the representatives of the commu- 
nity, Government consider it desirable to accede to their 
wishes. They trust, however, that the system will not 
retard the growth of a sense of common citizenship and 
that it may be possible, at no distant date, to adopt a 
qualified system of joint electorates, if not of entirely 
common electorates. 

Regarding the number of seats to be reserved, the 
leaders of the community have urged that they should 
be granted adequate weightage as in the Provinces. 
Government feel that there is considerable force in 
this representation and have decided to raise the number 
of seats reserved for the Muslim community to 30. 

28. The Committee has recommended that the 
number of seats to be reserved for the Depressed Classes 
may be raised from 6 to 30, in view of their large popula- 
tion and of the fact that a larger number of educated and 
competent persons will be available to fill the seats. As 
regards the electorate for these seats, the Committee has 
recommended a system under which the successful 
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candidate in addition to getting a prescribed percentage of 
his own community’s votes, should also get a certain small 
prescribed percentage of the non-communal votes polled. 

Government accept the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. The detailed electoral rules in this matter will 
form the subject of separate orders. 

29. With regard to the Indian Christians 5 seats Indian 
will, as at present, be reserved for them as recommended by Christians, 
the Committee. The method of election for the seats 
reserved for this community will be similar to that adopted 

in the case of the Muslim communit3^ 

30. The Committee has recommended that the Europeam 
European oomnmnity -also should be recognised aud commu- 
allotted one seat in the Assembly, and that the European 
Association should be the constituency for this seat. 

Government approve of this recommendation. 

31. Government consider that it is desirable to Anglo- 
reserve one seat for Anglo-Indians also, and to throw Indians, 
it open for election by the members of that community, the 
electorate being similar to that for the European community. 

32. The Committee has recommended the allotment Special 
of 28 seats to the special interests. -Government 'consider interests, 
that separate representation is unnecessary in the case of 
Inamdars and Agriculture including Sericulture, and that 

the number of seats proposed by the Committee for Trade 
and Commerce, and for Industries is capable of reduction 
by one each, and that under present conditions in the 
State 3^ seats will provide adequate representation for 
Labour. The total number of seats for the special interests 
will thus be reduced to 22 and distributed as follows ; — 


Name of Interest. 

No. of seats. 

! University 

1 Planting 

1 Trade and Commerce 

1 

... ? 

1 

} Industries 

2 

‘Women 

11 

Labour 

3 

Co-operation and Banking 

1 

Gold Mining 

1 

Total 

... ^ 
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Delimi- 
tation of 
consti- 
tuencies. 


Government accept the Committee’s recommendations 
that out of the two seats reserved for the Planting Interest, 
one may be set apart for election by European Planters 
and the other by Indian Planters ; and that out of the 11 
seats assigned to the Women one seat may be allotted to 
Muslim and one to Harijan women, and the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore may form a single constituency for 
the seats reserved for Muslim and Harijan women. The 
Committee has recommended that the remaining seats for 
women may be assigned to general constituencies, with 
joint electorates, with liberty to contest additional seats 
in the general constituencies. 

Regarding the electorate for women. Government 
consider that for some time to come, it maybe inconveni- 
ent for women to contest seats in general constituencies. 
They therefore accept the suggestion made by Sri K. D. 
Rukminiamma, the lady member on the Committee, that 
election for the women’s seats may for some time to come 
be through specially formed associations in each district, 
except in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore where 
women may come through the general electorates. 

33. Government accept the Committee’s recom- 
mendation that the members of the Senate and the 
registered graduates of the Universitj^ of Mysore should 
form the electorate for the seat allotted to the University 
as at present. Except in this case and that of Muslim 
and Harijan women, the Committee has not made specific 
proposals regarding the delimiting of the constituencies 
for the seats reserved for special interests nor have they 
done so in respect of the Depressed Classes or the Indian 
Christians. In view of the fact that the number of seats 
allotted by Government to the Muslim community 
difiers from tbe Committee’s proposals, afresh delimitation 
of constituencies for the seats reserved for this community 
is also necessaiy. 

Government, therefore, accept the recommendation of 
the Committee that a special committee may be appointed 
for the purpose of considering these questions in respect of 
the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council 
and of submitting specific proposals for the consideration of 
Government. Separate orders will be issued in this 
matter. 
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34. At present, Government may nominate members Nomina- 
■ to the Assembly only for the purpose of making up defici- 
encies in the number of seats reserved for the minority 
communities, or the special interests, or removing inequa- Assembly, 
lities of representation, if any. A suggestion was put 
forward in the Committee that Government might take 
power to nominate a few members, so as to make it possi- 
ble for the Assembly to obtain the services of persons with 
expert knowledge or special experience. Although the 
proposal was not supported by the majority of the members 
of the Committee, Government consider that the sugges- 
tion is a useful one ; and they accordingly direct that 10 
seats should be reserved for nomination by Government on 
special grounds such as those proposed. The advantages 
that the Assembly would derive from the arrangement are 
considerable, while the democratic character of the institu- 
tion would be practically left untouched. Except for this, 
purpose and for the representation of minorities or special 
interests-where constituencies either have not been formed 
or are not functioning properly, there will be no nominated 
members in the Assembly. 


Government also agree with the Committee that it is 
unnecessary to provide special representation for Hindu 
suh-communities, as this would tend to prepetuate internal 
cleavages. The present sj^stem, which is based on the re- 
commedations of the Seal Committee, was envisaged only 
as a temporary measure to be abandoned as soon as circum- 
stances justified it. Government consider that there is no 
need at present for the continuance of such an arrangement, 
and that the larger interests of the country as well as 
those of the communities themselves demand its abolition. 


35. As modified by Government, the distribution of 
j seats in the Assembly will be as follows : — 


(1) Eural Constituencies ... ... 166 

(2) Urban Constituencies ... ... 45 

(3) Minorities : — 

(a) Muslims ... ... 30 

(i) Depressed Classes ... ... 30 

(c) Indian Christians ... ... 5 

(cl) Europeans ... ... 1 

(e) Anglo-Indians ... ... 1 

(4) Special interests ... ... 22 

(5) Nomination for special puriroses ... 10 


310 


Strength 
and compo- 
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Govern- 
ment. 


Total 


3 
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Grovernmeut will also have the power to increase 
this number by 15 in order to provide for the represen- 
tation of any new constituencies that may develop in the 
future. The maximum strength will be 325. The nain- 
ber of rural and urban constituencies and the seats 
provided for them is provisional and will be subject to 
further scrutiny by the special Delimitation Committee 
to be constituted. 

36. In view of the fact that one of the principal 
functions of the Representative Assembly is to serve as a 
forum for the making of representations to Govern- 
ment and obtaining direct redress regarding the wants and 
grievances of the people, the Committee consider it 

' appropriate that the Dewan and the Members of Council 
(or Ministers) should continue to be, respectively, the 
President and Vice-Presidents of the Assembly, and are 
of opinion that a non-official President, being merely an 
officer of the House and having no connection with the 
administration, would not be in the same advantageous 
position to deal with representations as the members of 
the administration. 

Government accept the recommendation. 

37. The term of the Representative Assembly and of 
the Legislative Council is at present 3 years. The 
Committee has recommended that it may be raised to 4 
years in each case. 

Government accept this recommendation. 

38. The Committee has made certain proposals in 
regard to the allowances payable to members of both the 
Houses and the amenities to be provided during the sessions. 

Government will issue separate orders in this matter 
after consulting the Houses, if necessary. 

39. The Legislative Council, which was established 

in 1907 for the purpose of making laws and regulations, » 
possesses full powers of legislation on all matters other 
than those specifically excluded from its jurisdiction. Its 
scope extends to all matters pertaining to the internal 
administration of the State, the subjects excluded being 
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those relating to the Euling Family, Treaty relations | 
and changes in the constitution of the State. The ; 
members of the Council are authorised to ask questions 
and move resolutions on matters of public interest or 
importance. • In respect of finance , the proposals of 
Grovernment for the appropriation of revenues or other 
moneys, on all heads other than those excluded from its 
purview, are subm itte d to the Counci l in the form of 
dem ands for grants; and the Council is empowered to 
assent, or refuse to assent, to a demand or to reduce the 
a^mouh£s~specified therein either by reduction of the whole 
grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items 
of expenditure included in the demand. The vote of the 
Council rejecting or reducing any demand is binding, 
except in cases where the G-overnment consider that the 
expenditure provided for by the demand is necessary for 
the carrying on of any department or for the discharge 
of Government’s responsibility. The Government are 
further empowered to authorise in cases of emergency 
such expenditure as may, in their opinion, be necessary 
for the safety or tranquillity of the State or any part 
thereof, or for the discharge of Government’s responsibility. 

40. The position which the Legislative Council Its powers 
will occupy under the new scheme in respect of legisla- legislation, 
tion has been indicated in the paragraphs dealing with 

the powers of the Eepresentative Assembly regarding 
legislation. Government have stated therein that they 
accept the Committee’s recommendation that all bills 
should in the first instance be placed before the Assembly. 

Subject to this modification in the existing legislative 
procedure, the Council will continue to exercise its powers 
as heretofore, as recommended by the Committee. 

41. The subjects and heads of expenditure which Excluded 
are to be kept out of the purview of the Legislature will subjects 
be common to the Council and to the Representative 
Assembly, and have already been dealt with in paragraphs f 

10 and 14, The legislation required in the field of the 
excluded subjects will be framed by Government as 
proposed by the Committee, and will come into force 
on receiving the assent of His Highness the Maharaja. ’ 

t 

^ 42. As regards the financial powers of the Council, Finance. 

,■ the Committee has recognised the need of giving 
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Government the power of restoring any demand reduced or 
rejected by the Council, and of authorising expenditure 
in times of emergencjn It accordingly recommends the 
continuance of the powers now vested in Government. 
The Committee, however, suggests that as ‘‘ Government ” 
is an impersonal hod}’’, the power of restoration should be 
vested in the highest administrative authority in the 
State, viz., the Dewan, on the analogy of the practice in 
British India where a similar power is exercised by 
the Governor- General or the Governor, as the case may 
be, and that there should be a formal certification that 
the restoration of a rejected or reduced demand is 
necessary for the carrying on of the administration or for 
the discharge of Government's responsibility. 


Government accept these recommendations. 


Strength 
and compo- 
sition of the 
Legislati ve 
Council. 


General 

constituen- 

eies- 


43. Exclusive ofj the Dewan and Members of 
Council the strength o^ the Council is now 50, of whom 
21 are elected, while the remaining 29 are nominated 
by Government. The Committee proposes that the 
Legislative Council should be made an effective demo- 
cratic instrument by giving it a decisive elected majority. 
It also recognises the need for Government to nominate 
some officials and non-officials, so as to enable 
them to secure the co-operacion of men of experi- 
ence and eminence whose presence in the Council 
would be of great advantage. It has accordingly 
suggested a measure pf nomination which, in its opinion, 
while addins; weight to the deliberations of the Council, 


will not 
element. 


checkmate 

Governme 


or defeat the will of the elected 
fully agree with the proposal of 
the Committee and accept its recommendation that the 
strength of the Council should be increased to 68, with 44 
elected and 24 nominated members, the elected element 
consisting of 24 members elected from general constitu- 
encies and 10 representatives each of minorities and 
special interests. 

44. The general constituencies and the number of 
seats allotted to ea(jh of them will be as follows, as 
proposed b}’’ the Comihittee : — 


Disti-icts of Bangalqi'e, Mysore, Ivolax*, and 
Tumkur ; three oafeh 
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: 21 

Districts of Hassan, Shimoga, Chitaldrug, 

Kadur and Mandya ; two each ... ... 10 

Cities of Bangalore and Mysoi’e ; one each ... 2 

Total ... 24 

Each district will be a iimlti-rnember constituenc}^ 
returning two or three membei's, as the case may be. 

45. Minority communities are now represented on Minority 
the Council by nomination. Muslims are guaranteed two communi- 
seats, and the Depressed Classes and Indian Christiaus ties, 
one seat each. The Committee proposes that four seats I 

each may be reserved for Muslims and Depressed- 
Classes and one seat each for Indian Christians and; 
Europeans. It further proposes that, except in the casei 
of Europeans, the representatives for these seats should 
be directly elected from territorial constituencies. 
Goverument accept these proposals with the modification 
that, for the reasons which have already been given by 
them, the number of seats to be reserved for Muslims 
will be fixed at five. 

46. Four special interests are now recognised for the Special 
purpose of representation in the Council, viz., Mysore interests- 
University, Trade and Commerce, Planting, and Labour, 

which have been given one seat each. The Committee 1 
proposes that the number of seats given to Planting and I 
to Labour may be increased to two, and suggests two ; 
seats for Women and one seat each for Mining and other! 
Industries. 

Government approve of these proposals but they do not 
consider it necessary to allot a seat to “ other industries.” 

The special interests to be represented on the Council and 
the number of seats allotted to them will be as follows: — 


University ... ... 1 

Trade and Commerce ... ... 1 

Mining ... ... 1 

Planting : 

(a) Indian ... ... 1 

(1)) European ... ... 1 

Labour ... 2 

Women ... 2 

Total ... 9 
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Nomina- 
tion of 
members. 


President 
of the 
Council. 


Deputy 

President, 


Emolu- 
ments of 
the Presi- 
dent and 
Deputy 
President. 


47. Government accept the proposal of the Com- 
mittee that Government may nominate 16 officials and 
8 non-officials to the Council, and that a member of the 
Anglo-Indian community may be nominated to one of 
the seats provided for nominated non-officials, with a view 
to securing representation of that community. They 
take note of the observations of the Committee that the 
number of officials may he kept at the lowest possible 
limit, and that the number of nominated officials and non- 
officials proposed by the Committee is not to be regarded 
as a fixed number, but rather as a maximum which is 
not to be exceeded. 

48. 'The Dewan is now the ex-oificio President of the 
Legislative Council, and the Members of the Executive 
Council arc ex-officio members. The Committee has 
recommended that the Council should in future have a 
non-official President elected by the House itself, subject 
to the approval of His Highness the Maharaja. 

Government accept this recommendation. But for 
the first term, as recommended by the Committee, the 
President will be nominated by His Highness the Maha- 
raja, and he will hold office during the pleasure of His 
Highness. 

49. The Committee has further recommended that 
the Council may be allowed to have an elected Deputy 
President, the choice being subject to the approval of His 
Highness the Maharaja, and further that a panel of four 
Chairmen ma}’’ be selected by the President from among 
the members of the House to preside over the deliberations 
of the Council in the absence of both the President and the 
Deputy President. 

Government approve of these recommendations, as 
also the recommendations of the Committee that the salary 
of the President nominated by His Highness the Maharaja, 
for the first term, may be fixed by His Highness, and that 
the rank and status of the President, whether nominated or 
elected, should be that of a Minister. The ernoluments 
of the elected President and the Deputy President will 
be fixed bj’’ the Council itself as recommended by the 
Committee. But Government consider that these should 
be subject to the approval of His Highness the Maharaja. 
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50. The term of office of the elected President and Term of 
the Deputy President will be coterminous with that of office of 
the Council, as recommended by the Committee. They 

will, however, he removable earlier by His Highness the 
Maharaja on the submission to him, as recommended by President, 
the Committee, of a resolution of no-confidence, passed by 
a majority of not less than two-thirds of the total strength 
of the House, provided that 15 days’ previous notice has 
been given by a member of a proposal to bring a motion 
of no-confidence against the President or Deputy President, 
and that such proposal has the support of at least 
15 members before discussion on it is permitted. 

51. Government accept the recommendation of the Secretary 
Committee that the Council should be provided with 

a Secretary and staff adequate for the conduct -of the 
work of the Council. These will, as recommended by the 
Committee, form part of the Government Secretariat staff, 
but they will work in subordination to, and be subject to, 
the control of the President, who will have an effective 
voice in the selection and appointment of the Secretary 
as well as of the staff. 

52. Government approve of the proposal that Sessions of 
statutory provision may be made providing that there the 
should be not less than two sessions of the Council every Council, 
year. 


53. Government have perused with special interest The 

the paragraphs in the Committee’s Report dealing with Executive, 
the nature and composition of the Executive, and are in 
general agreement with the view taken by the Committee 
regarding the necessity for the inclusion of a popular 
element in the executive administration, while holding 
that it would be inadvisable to adopt anj^ dyarchical system 
with a division of responsibility for the administration 
of “ transferred ” and “ reserved ” subjects. The}'^ consider 
that the scheme recommended by the Committee provides 
for joint responsibility and seems to be best suited to the 
present conditions of Mysore, as it does not entail too 
sudden a break with the existing system. 

54. The Executive Council will consist of the Dewan Composi- 
and not less than four Ministers. For the present, the of the 
number will be fixed at four. The Dewan will be the 

(Jouncil. 
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Term of 
office of 
Ministers. 


Relation 

between 

the 

Executive 
and the 
Legisla- 
ture. 


Franchise 
for the 

Legislative 
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President of the Council, and will be appointed by His 
Highness the Maharaja at his pleasure either from among 
officials or non-officials. He will not be a member of the 
Legislative Council, but will have the power to attend its 
meetings and address it whenever he desires to do so. 
; Of the four Ministers, not less than two will be non- 
officials selected from among the elected memhers of the 
' Eepresentative Assembly or the Legislative Council, one 
’ from each body, if possible. These Ministers will continue 
to he members of the Houses to which they belong, and 
all the Ministers will be ex-officio members of the 
Legislative Council. 

65. Subject to the pleasure of His Highness the 
Maharaja, the term of office of the Ministers drawn 
from among the elected members of the Legislature 
will be co-extensive with the term of the Houses ; official 
Ministers will hold office during the pleasure of His 
Highness, but subject to the provisions of the Mysore 
Service Regulations. 

56. The distribution of portfolios between the 
Dewan and the other members will be at the discretion 
of His Highness the Maharaja, no Minister being under a 
disability to hold any portfolio on the ground of being a 
non-official. The Ministers will not be removable on 
a vote of no-confidence and there will therefore be no 
provision for a motion of no-confidence against them. 

Government agree with the Committee that the 
provisions for the rejection of demands for grants, or cut- 
motions on demands, for discussing the budget and for 
passing resolutions provide sufficient opportunities for 
bringing to the knowledge of His Highness the Maharaja 
any deficiencies or defects in the administration, and for 
giving expression to the views of the Legislature in respect 
of the policies and measures of Government, and that it 
must he left to the pleasure of His Highness to take such 
notice of this as he maj' consider suitable in the circum- 
stances. 

5/. Government are in general agreement with the 
recommendations made by the Committee with regard to 
e tranchise. The existing qualifications of voters for 
® egislative Council will he retained, except that, as 
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recommended by the Committee, the educational qualifi' 
cation for women voters for the Legislative Council will 
be reduced to the possession of the Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate. 

58, With regard to -the Eepresentative Assembly, 
the property qualifications in urban areas, which are 
already sufficiently low, will be retained as at present. 

. The qualifications based on taxation, etc., in the case of 
rural voters to the Representative Assembly will be 
reduced. Government, however, consider that in respect 
of registered occupants of lands and kadim tenants, it will 
be sufficient if the assessment to land revenue or annual 
rent, as the case may be, is reduced from Rs. 25 to Rs. 15 
instead of Rs. 10, as recommended by the Committee. 
The assessment to taxes under the Panchayets, Mines and 
Municipal Acts entitling a person to be registered as a 
voter will be reduced from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4. The qualifica- 
tion of inamdars based on the beriz of iuam villages owned 
by them will be reduced from Rs, 125 per annum to 
Rs. 100 per annum ; and the present restriction requiring 
them ordinarily to reside in the constituency in order to 
be eligible to vote, will be abolished, as recommended by 
the Committee, 

59. The eligibility to be a voter for the Representa- 
tive Assembly on grounds of education is restricted at 
present to a graduate of a University who ordmarily 
resides in the constituency. As j'ecommended by the 
Committee, the qualification will be reduced to the 
possession of the Secondary School Leaving Certificate in 
the case of meji, and to a pass in the Upper Primary, 
Middle School or Lower Secondary examination in the case 
of women. The general effect of the extension of the 
franchise will be to increase the number of voters for the 
Representative Assembly more than two-fold. There are 
practical difficulties in the way of further enlarging the 
electorate at one step. 

Government agree with the Committee that some 
form of differential franchise should be devised for level- 
ling up the Depressed Classes votes by enfranchising in 
those Classes the same percentage of population as is 
enfranchised among the caste Hindus. The extent to 
which the franchise qualifications could be reduced in order 
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to secure the desired percentage will, as suggested by the 
Reforms Committee, be remitted, for consideration to the 
special committee which is to be set up to advise on 
the delimitation of constituencies. 

60. With regard to the general qualifications for 
voting, Government accept the following modifications in 
the existing rules suggested by the Committee with regard 
to the Representative Assembly and also the Legislative 
Council : — 

(i) The period of six months prescribed for residence in the 

State, in order to qualify* a person to have his name entered 
on the electoral roll, will be raised to one year. 

(ii) The period entitling a person to claim to be a subject of His 

Highness the Maharaja by domicile will be extended from 
five to ten years, 

(iii) The period of operation of the disqualification in the case of 

persons convicted of certain criminal offences or of 
dismissed Government officials, which is now fixed at ten 
years, will be reduced to five years. 

(iv) The disqualification on the ground of a sentence or convic- 

tion for criminal offences will be applicable only to such 
offences as involve moral turpitude, it being left to 
Government to determine whether moral turpitude exists 
in each case. 

61. In respecti of the qualifications of candidates, 
Government accept in toto the modifications recommended 
by the Committee as follows ; — 


(i) The minimum age for candidates for the Eepresentative 

Assembly will be fixed at 26 years, instead of 21 years as 
at present. 

(ii) The educational qualification for a member of the Represen- 

tative Assembly, in the absence of any other qualification, 
will be that of a graduate of a University. 

(iii) A person w’ho possesses the necessary qualifications as an 

elector in any constituencj’ but does not possess the quali- 
fication above prescribed for a member will be entitled to 
stand as a candidate for election to the Eepresentative 
-Assembly only in that constituency. 

(iv) The minimum age for candidates for the Legislative Council 
will be raised from 25 to 30 years. 
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(v) The amount of income-tax qualifying a person as a 
candidate for the Legislative Council will be reduced from 
Es. 200 to Es. 50 ; and the heriz on inam villages from 
Es. 250 to Es. 100. 

(vi) The existing rule under which shanbhogues and patels are 
treated as nou-oflBcials and allowed to stand as candidates 
for election to the Eepresentative Assembly will be retained. 


Modified rales embodying these recommendations will 
be issued separately. 

62. A Committee appointed by Government in Privileges 
1935 for the purpose of examining and suggesting modifi- of members 
cations in the Eepresentative Assembly and the Legislative ^ 

Council Acts had considered the question of the privileges 
of members of the two Houses, and had recommended 
that the same freedom of speech as is allowed in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly might be granted to the 
members of the Legislative Council in Mysore. The 
Committee .on Constitutional Eeform has now recom- 
mended that provision may be made in the constitution 
for freedom of speech in both the Houses on lines similar : 
to those of Section 71 (i) of the Government of India Act, ' 

1935, which reads as follows : — 

“ Subject to the provisions of this Act and to rules and standing 
orders regulating the procedure of the Legislature, there 
shall be freedom of speech in every Provincial Legislature, 
and no member of the Legislature shall be liable to any 
proceedings in any court in respect of an 3 "thing said or anj' 
vote given by him in the Legislature or any committee 
thereof, and no person shall be so liable in respect of the 
publication by or under the authoritj'^ of a Chamber of such 
a Legislature of any report, paper, votes or proceedings.” 


The Committee also proposes that the members of . 
the two Houses should be exempted from arrest under 
civil process (excepting in respect of insolvency proceed- 
ings) during the sittings or any meetings of the House. 

Government accept both these recommendations. 

63. The Committee has made certain recommenda- Appoint- 

tions in regard to the mode of appointment of the State’s ment of 

representatives on the Federal Legislature. These will be State's 

considered by the Government at the appropriate time. representa- 

^ tives to the 

Federal 

Legisla- 

ture. 
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Fundamen- 64. Among other recommendations, the Committee 
tal Eights, urges the necessity for a declaration of fundamental 
rights. This subject has been a fruitful ground of contro- 
versy, and it is a debatable point whether a declaration of 
such rights would serve anj^ useful purpose. As obseiwed 
by the Committee, it is well known that most of these 
rights are now being actually enjoyed by the people of 
5 Mj'-sore. G-overnment, while S 3 nnpathising with the 
considerations which actuated the Committee to make 
^ their recommendation, consider it unnecessary to make 
i any formal declaration in this behalf. 


Public 

Services 

Commis- 

sion. 


65. The Gommitteehas recommended the appointment 
of aPublic Services Commission to assist Government in re- 
gard toreoiuitmentto, and organisation of, the public services. 


Government accept the principle underlying the 
recommendation and the details will be examined 
and orders passed separately on this proposal. 


The JucE- 66. Government consider it unnecessary to la}^ down 

oiary. any special provisions as recommended bj^ the Committee 
to ensure the independence of the Judiciary. The Com- 
mittee has pointed out that in Mysore the judges of the 
High Court are appointed by the Ruler and they function 
under statute. Their uprightness and integrity as well as 
their efficiency have always been above reproach, and there 
has not been a breath of suspicion that the Executive 
has sought jbo put pressure upon them or to influence them 
in any manner. The Committee’s recommendation merely 
follows the usual practice in framing modern constitutions 
of providing for the independence of the Judiciary bj^ 
statute, as has been done to some extent in the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, 


Government consider that in the actual circumstances 
of Mj'^sore such provisions are superfluous. 

^"^Tth regard to the Committee’s recommendation 
ment. I'ogarding local self-government, Government accept 
the principle that all City and Town Municipalities should 
be given the privilege of electing their own Presidents, 
ibis has been conceded by Government already, and 
steps ^yi^ be taken by Government to give effect to 
tue decision as circumstances permit. 
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Grovemment take note of the Committee’s suggestion 
that a whole-time officer may be appointed with necessary 
powers to watch and supervise local self-governing institu- 
tions, to co-ordinate their work and do all things necessar}^ 
for improving their efficiency. They are, however, of 
opinion that there is no immediate necessity for the 
appointment of such an officer. The matter will be kept in 
view and considered when occasion arises. 

68. Eeferring to the general effect of its recom- Declara- 
mendations, the Committee has observed: “We believe tion of the 
that these proposals embody the largest possible measure 8°^^ 

of advance on democratic lines compatible with the exist- 
ing political conditions in the State.” These proposals j-eform 
have, in the main, been accepted by Government. 

Only one point remains to be considered, viz., the recom- 
mendation of the Committee regarding a declaration of 
the goal of constitutional reform in the State. Government 
observe that the Committee considered three alternative 
formulas, and that opinion was almost equally divided as 
)’egards the suitability of each. Each formula lays 
emphasis on different factors of constitutional progress 
and safety. The recommendation, moreover, is also not j 
unanimous, and a minority is emphatically opposed to any j 
such declaration. The Committee has fully realised the 
difficulties inherent in the question. Government, while | 
appreciating the considerations which prompted the 
Committee to urge the necessity for such a declaration, 
consider that as is observed by the Committee itself in \ 
another connection,'' we are passing through times of such 
rapid change that it is impossible for any one to foresee i 
the trend of political actualities a decade ahead.” 

69. As has been pointed out by the Committee, Principle 
“ The principle which has inspired all constitutional under- 
developments in Mysore was first indicated in the Govern- filing the 
ment Order of the 25th August, 1881, calling into being 

the Mysore Eepresentative Assembly, viz., that it should 
serve to convince the people that the interests of the 
Government are identical with those of the people. In 
' the successive schemes of reform that have been adopted 
in the State from time to time during the last fifty-eight 
years, this purpose of enabling the citizens to realise the 
fundamental oneness between themselves and the State, 
by allowing them to participate in the shaping of the 
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policies and measures of the Government, has found 
progressive fulfilment.” 

The Proclamation announcing the Reforms of 1923 
affirmed His Highness’s constant and earnest desire to 
provide for the increasing association of his people with his 
Government in the administration of the State. There 
need be no doubt whatever that the same policy will be 
pursued in the future and that the constitution will 
continue to develop by natural process determined by 
reason and realit}^ so that progress will be genuine and 
secure. 

B. T. KESAVIBNGAR, 
Chief Hecretarij to Government. 
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Sir, 


I have the honour to submit herewith the Report of 
the Committee appointed by the Government in their 
Order No. 2691-2751— G. B. 165-37-1, dated 1st April, 

1938, for the purpose of examining the working of the 
constitutional bodies in the State, and making recommend- 
ations as to the further changes which may be desirable. 
As at first appointed, the Committee comprised twenty 
members including the Chairman. Its personnel was added 
to by the Government, from time to time, until it com- 
prised twenty-six members. Subsequent to I7th January, 

1939, however, some of the members of the Committee 
belonging to the Mysore Congress dissociated themselves 
from the work of the Committee. Thus, at the time of 
the adoption of the Report, the Committee comprised 
twenty-one members, ail of whom have signed the Report 
—subject, in some cases, to separate notes or minutes of 
dissent. Some of these notes have not yet been received 
from the members, and I hope to be able to send them on 
together with my observations, if any, next week. In the 
meantime, I am placing before the Government the 
common Report, as well as the volume containing the 
Minutes of Evidence, at the earliest opportunity. 
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2. The procedure adopted by the Committee has 

been explained in the introductory chapter of the 

Beport. The Committee held 20 sessions in all, covering 
64 days. Though the inaugural meeting of the Committee 
was held soon after its constitution, the Committee 
practically commenced business only on 2nd July, 1938, 
when it held its first meeting after its full strength was 
sanctioned by Government in their Order of 9th June, 1938. 
Since then it has taken fourteen months to complete its 
work. This was partly due to the wide range of the terms 
of reference, which necessitated the inviting of public 
opinion and the taking of oral evidence, and partly to the 
large size of the Committee and the need for consulting the 
convenience of members, many of them coming from 
mofussil stations, whose professional and public activities 
would have been dislocated by any attempt to crowd 
together the sittings of the Committee. In view of the 
fact that the Seal Committee of 1922-23 with a much 
smaller personnel and comparatively limited terms of 
reference, took six months to submit their report, I hope 
that we shall not be considered as having been too long 
over our task. On behalf of the Committee, I have to 
thank the Government for the ample latitude allowed in 
the matter of time, as well as for all the kcilities afforded. 

3. In this connection, I wish to bring to the notice 

of the Government, the Committee’s high appreciation of 
the services rendered by the Secretary, Mr. K. Guru Dutt, 
whose general ability and literaiy talent as well as 
experience gained in the several departments of adminis- 
tration were an asset to the Committee ; and their 
obligation to the Assistant Secretaiy, Mr. M. K. 
varadarajan, whose special study of constitutional subjects 
proved of great value to the Committee, and to the staff 
f ^oyal and unstinting work. Mention has also 

y® ft prompt and tireless services rendered 

y the Government Press at every stage of the Com mit- 
especially by the Sub-Assistant Superintendent, 
f i • ^^Pe-jaiyengar ; and of the courtesy of the authorities 
in if .y^'bic Society and its Secretary, Mr. S. Srikantaj'a, 
placed the Daly Memorial Hall and its 
sittino-s^^ disposal of the Committee for their 

gratitiid ^ have to express my profound 

Government for having given me one more 
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'Opportunity to serve our beloved Sovereign and the State, by 
presiding over an important Committee like this, compris- 
ing persons of eminence and distinction in every field of 
public activity. I deem it an honour and a privilege to 
have been associated with such colleagues in the respon- 
sible task entrusted to us, and it gives me great pleasure 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to each and every one of 
them for their help and co-operation, without which it 
would not have been possible for me to successfully 
discharge my duties as Chairman, and to give this 
rsubstantial, and I trust useful, shape to our deliberations. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

K. E. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, 

Ghairman, 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
IN MYSOEE 

1939 

— ^ — 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

This Committee was appointed by the Government 
in Order No. 2691-2751—0. B. 165-37-1, dated 1st 
April, 1938, with a view to implement the promise 
given by them in January, 1933, in the Legislative 
Council, that the question of further constitutional 
reforms in the State would be got examined as urged in 
certain resolutions discussed in the Council. The person- 
nel of the Committee, as first appointed, consisted of two 
official and seventeen non-official members as noted below, 
with Bajasahhahliushaua Dkvan Bahadur Mr, K. R. Srini- 
vasa Iyengar, Retired Member of the Mysore Executive 
Council, as Chairman. 

(a) Official — 

1. Eajakaryapravina Me. N. S. Scbba Rao, 

Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University. 

2. Me. K. V. Anantaeaman, 

Eevemie Commissioner. 


(b) Ron-Official — 

1. Me. B. Chandeasekhaea Setty, m.e.a. 

2. Me. E. Chengalabata Reddy. 

3. Me. D. H. Chandeasekhakaiya, m.l.c. 

4. De. P. X. DeSouzA, Late i.c.s., m.l.c. 

5. Me. D. V. Gundappa, m.l.c. 

6. Eiijacbaritavisharada Rao Sahib Me. C. Hayavadana 

RaO, M.L.C. 


Constitu- 
tion of the 
Committee. 


1 



2 


Terms of 
reference. 


7. Eajasevasaktha Mb, S. Hiriajjnaiya. 

8. Mr. J. Mahomed Imam, m.l.c. 

9. Khan Bahadur Me. Mahomed Abbas Khan, m.l.o. 

10. Mr. 0. Naeasimhaiya. 

11. Mr. B. S. Puttaswamy, m.l.c. 

12. Mr. T. Eajiachandra, m.l.c. 

13. Eao Bahadur Mr. M. 0. Eangiengar. 

11. Sri K. D. Eukminiamma, m.r.a. 

15. Mr. P. Subbarama Chetty, m.l.c. 

16. Eev. W. E. Tomlinson. 

17. Me. V. Venkatappa, m.l.c. 


In Government Order No. 3271-3371 — 0. B. 165-37-2, 
dated 26th April, 1938, Mr. S. 0. Malliah was appointed 
as an additional member, and again in Government Order 
No. 4165-4222— C. B. 165-37-10, dated 9th .June, 1938, 
Messrs. K. T. Bbash 3 ’am l 3 'eugar, R. Chennigaramiah, 
H. C. Dasappa, H. B. Gundappa Gowda and Mahomed 
Hanief were also appointed as members. As thus enlarged, 
the Committee comprised twent 3 ’-six members including 
the Chairman. In Government Order No. 1631-60 — C. B. 
165-37-24, dated 16tb November, 1938, Bajadliarma- 
pravina Dkuan Bahadur Mr. P. Mahadevai^ya, Retired 
Chief Justice of M 3 ’^sore, was appointed as a member of the 
Committee in place of Mr. K. 'Y. Anantaraman, who 
resigned on his elevation to the Executive Council. 

2. The terras of reference to the Committee as 
contained in the original Government Order, dated 1st 
April, 1938, are as follows : — 

It has been accordingly decided to appoint a Special Committee 
for the purpose of examining, in relation both to the public 
administration and the public life of the State, the development and 
■working of the Bepresentativo Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
as well as the other representative bodies and institutions connected 
with them, such as Standing Committees. 

* ^ * 


The Committee is requested to formulate, having due regard to the 
present state of education and public spirit, the growing political 
consciousness of the people and other relevant factors, such as the 
p^ leal efficiency of the District Boards, Municipalities and 
c ia\ ets, comprehensive proposals as to the further changes which 
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may be desirable in order to secure fcbe steady and harmonious consti- 
tutional progress of the State from the point of view of all the interests 
concerned. In particular the Committee is requested to deal wuth the 
following questions ; — 

(i) The composition, functions and powers of the Eepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, respectively, having special 
regard, among other matters, to the possibility of the extension of the 
franchise and to the representation of special interests and minorities 
which have developed since 1924. 

(ii) The relation of the two Houses to each other and to the 
Executive Authority of the State. 

(iii) Their Sessions, Duration and Dissolution. 

(iv) Their Presidents and other functionaries. 

fv) Allowances and honoraria i^ayable to their members and 
officers. 


(vi) Their privileges and the privileges of their members, and 
remedies in cases of breach of privilege. 

(vii) Their power to appoint committees and to delegate 
authority to such committees, 

(viii) The safeguards necessai-y for minority groups, special 
interests and emergencies. 

(ix) The method of appointment of representatives of the State 
to the two Houses of the proposed Federal Legislature, and their 
relations with the Government and the legislative bodies in the State. 

The Committee will have power to enquire fully into the above 
and all cognate questions, to call for information and opinions from 
Government officers and experts as well as from members of the public 
and public bodies, to interview and examine witnesses and to make 
recommendations on all matters pertaining to the development of the 
constitution, the object in view being, on the basis of the ideals and 
principles enunciated in the gracious message of His Highness the 
Maharaja quoted above, to promote the contentment and well-being of 
all classes of His Highness’s subjects, and to increase the scope for 
their exercise of the duties and privileges of citizenship.” 

The terms of reference were further clarified in 
Government Ordtr No, 3862-3931 — C. B., dated the 17th 
Ma}', 1938, wherein it was expressly stated that it was 
open to the Committee to discuss and recommend any 
plan for constitutional reform, including a plan for 
responsible government under the aegis of His Highness 
the Maharaja. The several Government Orders relating 
to the Committee are given in Appendix I. 


1 * 
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3. At the commencement of the Committee’s deli- 
berations His Highness the Maharaja was graciously 
pleased to send them a Message in the following terms: — 

“ At the outset of 3'our enquirj'^ I wisli yon Godspeed in your 
labours. For tlie past; thirty-six years I have watched with profound 
satisfaction the progressive association of my people with my Govern- 
ment, having as my single aim tlie prosperity and happiness of all 
classes and always the hope that Mysore may play a worthy part in 
the progress of India as a whole. 

I trust you to keep these same subjects before you in planning 
a further development, and I pray that you may succeed in evolving a 
scheme that will blend Western ideas of progiess with our own tradi- 
tions of Satya and Dhanna,” 

These gracious words have cheered and encouraged the 
Committee in their work, and it has been their earnest 
endeavour throughout, to view the problem before them, 
not in anj^ narrow or provincial spirit, but with that 
breadth of outlook enjoined in the Message, through which 
alone Mysore will be enabled to take her rightful place in 
the Federated India of the future, and in which the 
ancient traditions of Satya and DJiarma, the common 
heritage of all India, will be fused with the progres- 
sive modern ideals which have especially characterised 
His Highness’s Government in the past and will, without 
doubt, continue to animate them in the future. The 
Message has indeed had a unique value and signific ince for 
the Committee, as it is not other than an amplification 
of the noble motto of the ^yal House of Mysore : 

II that pledge to^ uphold the Truth, 
combining the best in the past with what is best in the 
present. 


4. The Committee commenced its sittings on the - 
28th of April, 1938, At this meeting Messrs. B. Chandra- 
sekhara Setty, K. Chengalaraya Reddy, B. H. Chaudra- 
sekharaiya, and V. Venkatappa who were members of the 
t.'Ongress were absent. These four members as also the 
three more members of the Congress, who were 
appointed to the Committee in the Government Order of 9th 
June, 19.38, viz., Messrs. K. T. Bhashj^ara Iyengar, H. C. 
Jlasappa and H. B. Gundappa Gowda attended the sub- 
sequent meeting held on 2nd July, 1938, and participated 
3n the deliberations of the Committee till the 17th of 
Januap 1939. From that date onwards, with the excep- 
lon of Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty, the}’’ again 
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ceased to attend the meetings of the Committee. In 
this connection a resolution of the working committee of 
the Mysore Congress, directiog their nominees to refrain 
from attending the meetings of the Committee, w^as 
couimuuicated b}’ the Secretary of the Congress in his 
letter of 17th January, 1939, addressed to the Chairman. 

{Vide Appendix If.) Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya, how- 
ever, dissociated himself later on from the other Congress 
members, and attended the meetings of the Committee 
from the 17th March, 1939, onwards till the close. 

There were in all 20 sessions of the Committee 
covering 64 days as detailed in Appendix III. The 
average daily attendance for the twenty-three meetings 
between 2nd July, 1938, and 17th January, 1939, which 
were attended by the Congress members, was twenty-four, 
for a total strength of twenty-six. All the members were 
present at two sittings. 

5. The Committee record with regret that, for Congress 
reasons unconnected with the work of the Committee, members, 
the majority of the members belonging to the Mysore 
Congress did not co-operate in the work of the Committee 
towards the close. The benefit of their collaboration 
was, however, available during the period when oral 
evidence was taken before the Committee, as well 
as when individual members gave expression to their 
general views in the matter of constitutional reform. 

The Committee have also had before them the 
scheme for constitutional reform prepared by the Mysore 
Congress, as well as several memoranda and resolutions 
from individual members and bodies representing that 
school of thought. The Committee would like to state 
that no substantial proposal for reform has been left out 
of their consideration, merely on the ground that the 
Congress members were not there to press it. The desire 
for progress has equally actuated all the other members 
of the Committee, although they have differed in 
their appraisal of the existing political realities and 
limitations. 

6. The history of the growth of the constitution in The Seal 
j\Iysore has been summarised in the G-overnment Order Committee, 
appointing the Committee. In the words of that Order : 

“ In this history of constitutional development, the years 
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1923 and 1924 stand ont as especially important. It was 
in the former year that the Committee on Constitutional 
Developments, which was presided oYevhyliajatantrapra- 
yma Sir Brajendranath Seal, made its report. That Com- 
mittee examined in detail the whole theory of Government 
as applied to a State, in Avhich the Ruler remains supreme, 
but desires to give as large a share as possible in the 
Government to representatives of his people.” The 
Chairman of the present Committee as well as Khan 
Bahadur Mahomed Abbas Khan had the privilege of 
serving on that Committee. They are glad that after the 
lapse of fifteen 3 'ears they have once again an opportunity 
to study the question in retrospect. It was with profound 
regret that thejq as well as the other members of the 
Committee, learnt, while the Committee was in session in 
October, 1938, of the death of Dr. Seal. They have 
placed on record their deep sense of the loss sustained by 
the whole of India by the demise of that great savant. 
The scholarly report of that Committee has been invalu- 
able to them as a starting point, and also as a document 
of reference. 


7. The report of the Seal Committee opens with 
the following remarks ; — 

The announcement of the Dewan in the Eepresentative 
Assembly giving an outline of the scheme of Constitutional Develop- 
ment in Mysore, and the terms of reference to this Committee laying 
down the lines on Avhich it is to work in filling up that outline as yvell 
as the limits imposed on its work, make it clear tliat we, in Committee, 
have a strictly defined scope and are not free to offer our suggestions 
independently or de 7iovo in building up a now constitution for the 
State.” 


On the other hand, the terms of reference to the- 
present Committee, which have been cited in para 2 
above, are of a far more comprehensive nature. They 
necessitate, first, a thorough examination of the working of 
existing representative institutions, as 'well as of the 
growth of education, public spirit and the political 
consciousness of the people ; and the duty is also oast 
on the Committee of formulating proposals not merely 
under the nine specified headings, but also relating to all 
matters pertaining to the development of the constitution. 


8 . 

order to 


The question of the procedure to be adopted in' 
compass effectively so wide an objective, engaged 
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the careful attention of the Committee during the first 
four meetings. At the outset, it was decided that the 
formulation of a detailed questionnaire to elicit opinions 
from the public was unnecessary as theterujs of reference 
themselves were held to be sufficiently clear and full and 
it was thought thac it might be inadvisable, in some ways, 
to sub-divide the heads further. The Committee were 
more anxious to obtain representative opinions on the 
broad issues involved in the question of constitutional 
reform, than to secure suggestions regarding matters of 
detail. Copies of the Government Order in English and 
Kannada were accordingly sent out to all the members of 
the Legislative Council and the Eepresentative Assembly, 
and also to other prominent persons and associations in 
the State, with an appeal to them to co-operate with the 
Committee by sending in their considered views. Similar 
invitations to the public were also published in the various 
newspapers having circulation in the State. For their 
own use, the Committee sub-divided the terms of reference 
into more detailed Heads of Discussion. They were also 
published in the newspapers and in the Mysore Gazette 
(11th August, 1938). The period prescribed for sending 
opinions to the Committee was extended from time to time 
up to the end of August, 1938. Opinions received after 
that date have also been taken into consideration by the 
Committee. In all, over a thousand requisitions calling 
for opinions were sent out. The response was satisfactory. 
As many as 440 communications have been received by 
the Committee, of which 190 were memoranda on con- 
stitutional reform, offering suggestions either in general 
or on particular items included in the terms of reference. 
Of the remainder, 100 communications purported to be 
resolutions passed at public meetings held in various 
places in the State, supporting the scheme sent up by 
the Mysore Congress, and 160 purported to be resolutions 
passed at Adi-Karnataka Conferences favouring the views 
expressed by the Adi-Jambava Sangha and the Adi- 
Karnataka Abhivriddhi Sangha, Bangalore. {Vide 
Appendix IV). 

In addition to inviting opinions from the general 
public, the Committee also called for information 
from the Deputy Commissioners of Districts and the 
Presidents of District Boards and Municipalities in the 
State, regarding the working of local bodies and the growth 
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Minutes of 
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generally of political consciousness in the country as a 
whole. In response to 123 communications sent out, 79 
replies have been received in this connection. 

9. The Committee then proceeded to take the oral 
evidence of selected representatives of the public. The 
idea underlying the selection was not so much to obtain 
fresh opinions in respect of the topics comprised in the 
terms of reference, as to supplement the memoranda 
received, and clarift’’ some of the vague or indefinite sugges- 
tions contained therein. With this object, only individuals 
and associations w'ho had already submitted their opinions 
to the Committee were invited for interview. 


The taking of evidence which commenced on the 5th 
of September was concluded on the 30th November, 1938, 
and occupied five sittings of the Committee covering 15 
days. Thirty-one witnesses were examined in all, A 
complete list of the names of witnesses examined is given 
in Appendix V. They included representatives of im- 
portant communal and other associations, e.g., the Central 
Mahomedan Association, the Mysore State Muslim 
League, the All-Mysore State Muslim League, the 
Anjuman Mufidul Islam of Belm-, the Indian Christian 
Association, the Indian Catholic Association, the Adi- 
Karnataka and Adi- Jambava Abhivriddhi Sanghas, Banga- 
lore, the European Association, the Mysore Planters’ 
Association and the Indian Planters’ Association, the 
Mysore State Women’s Conference, the Civil Liberties’ 
Union, Bangalore, the Welfare Committee of the Bangalore 
Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd., and the Bar Associa- 
tion, Shimoga, as well as gentlemen with experience of 
public life in M3'sore, including a retired officer^ of, the 

Uoverument. 


The Minutes of evidence have been printed and 
form Volume II of the Report, The Committee have 
derived much information-' and many valuable sugges- 
f the witnesses, and are thant:fui to them 

tor their assistance. Points of importance which 

course of evidence will be 
f l^heir due context in the body of the 

TTiifiAA * u to observe, here that the Com- 

shadAcnf enabled to gauge different 

public opinion, in a manner which would not have 
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been possible if they had restricted themselves entirely to 
the written expression of views. 

10. The sessions of the Committee, from the 1st 
December, 1938, up to 5th May, 1939, were taken up- by 
general discussions on the terms of reference and the for- 
mulation of recommendations on the several details 
contained in the terms of reference. In the concluding 
sessions, the draft report of the Committee was considered 
and passed. The Committee has taken a year and a quarter 
to finish its labours. This was partly due to the wide 
range of the terms of reference, which ntcessitated the 
inviting of public opinion and the taking of oral evidence, 
and partly to the large size of the Committee and the need 
for consulting the convenience of members, many of them 
coming from the mofussil stations, whose professional and 
public activities would have been dislocated by any 
attempt to crowd together the sittings of the Committee. 

11. The Eeport is based on resolutions adopted by 
the Committee. There was practical unanimity in many 
important conclusions. Wherever any member or group 
of members differed on any material point, it has been 
indicated in the body of the Report. Separate notes 
received from members who have found it necessary to 
explain their individual standpoints at greater length are 
appended. The second chapter is a fairly detailed review 
of the growth and working of the existing political institu- 
tions in Mysore, from their inception. This historical 
retrospect forms the necessary background to the third 
chapter in which we have dealt with the fundamental 
considerations which we thought it necessary to keep in 
view in suggesting any proposals for reform in Mysore, 
and in the light of w'hich we have examined the merits 
of the principal alternative schemes placed before us, and 
explained the basic features underlying our own recom- 
mendations. The fourth and last chapter contains our owm 
proposals, with the reasons for them, in respect of the 
Representative Assembly, the Legislative Council, the 
Executive Council or Cabinet of Ministers and the other 
topics we have dealt with. A summary of our recom- 
mendations is appended to the Report. 

In this connection, the Committee wish to place on 
i’ecord their high appreciation of the services rendered by 


Term of 
the Com- 
mittee. 


The 

Eeport. 


Acknow- 

ledgments. 
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the Secretary, Mr. K. Guru Dutt, whose general ability 
and literary talent, as well as experience gained in the 
several departments of administration, were an asset to the 
Committee. Their thanks are also due to the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. M. K. Varadarajan, whose special study of 
constitutional subjects proved of great value to the Com- 
mittee ; and to the staff for their loyal and unstinting 
work. Among other acknowledgments due, pai-ticular 
mention has to be made of the ])rompt and tireless services 
rendered by the Government J^rcss, and of the courtesy 
of the authorities of the i\Iythic Society in having placed 
the Gal}' Memorial Hal! at the disposal of the Committee 
for their sittings. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Background. 

SECTION I— The Growth of the Representative 

Assembly. 

12. The association of the people with the Govern- 
ment in Mysore has a long history. In the sphere of local 
self-government, the constitution of local municipal com- 
mittees dates from 1874. As regards the central adminis- 
tration, a proposal for the formation of a small deliberative 
assembly, composed of non-ofticials and exercising advisory 
functions, was considered by the Government of India, 
immediately before the transfer of the administration of 
the State to His Highness the late Maharaja, Sri Chama- 
rajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, when the nature of the admi- 
nistrative machinery to be set up after the transfer was 
receiving their consideration. The proposal was not, 
however, finally approved b}' them, as they thought it to 
be “ premature to introduce in the beginning an institu- 
tion which had not yet been tried in British India, and 
which was not known to have succeeded elsewhere under 
circumstances analogous to those of Mysore ; although 
some such accessoiy development may not improbably 
follow hereafter upon the administrative basis that will 
now be settled.” 

13. Hardly six mouths had elapsed after the assump- 
tion of power in March, 1881, by His Highness the late 
Maharaja, when His Highness, actuated by a deep and 
genuine desire that “the views and objects which his 
Government had in view in the measures adopted for the 
administration of the State should be better known and 
appreciated by the people for whose benefit they were 
intended,” constituted the Representative Assembly as a 
first step in the direction of ensuring that “ the actions of 
the Government should be brought into greater harmony 
^yith the wishes and interests of the people.” This institm 
tion has been developed, by a gradual enlargement of its 
powers and functions, into an integral part of the 
constitutional machinery of the State, along with the 
Legislative Council w^hich was established in 1907. 

1 ] 
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14. The Assemblj’’ was authoritative!}" brought into 
existence not by a statute, or what passed as its equivalent 
in those days, but by means of an executive order promul- 
gated on 25th August, 1881. According to the terms of 
this order, an annual meeting of “representative land- 
holders and merchants from all parts of the State” was 
to be held at Mysore immediately after the Dasara 
festival, and the ]lewan was required to place before it 
the results of the previous year’s administration, and a 
programme of what was intended to be carried out by the 
Government in the coming year. It was stated that “ such 
an arrangement, by bringing the people into immedi- 
ate communication with the Government, would serve to 
remove from their minds any misapprehensions in regard 
to the views and actions of the Government, and would 
convince them that the interests of the Government were 
identical with those of the people.” 

15. The official title of the Assembly was “the 
Assembly of representative raiyats and merchants from all 
the taluks of the Mysore State.” It is interesting to note 
that evtiu as late as 1895, i.e., fourteen years after the 
inception of the Assembly, when a member proposed that 
the name should be changed into “the Representative 
Assembly,’’ the reply of the Government was that such a 
change might be misunderstood as indicating anUlteration 
of the original constitution and functions of the Assembly. 
In course of time, however, this annual meeting came to 
be known as the Representative Assembly. 

16. The first Assembly met on 7th October, 18S1, and 
was attended by 144 members. The then Dewan of Mysore, 
Mr. C. Rangacharlu, c.t.e., placed before it an abstract 
of the financial position of the country as well as of the 
administrative, industrial and other measures that were in 
contemplation by the Government. The Assembly began 
As career as a nominated body like the T/egislative 
Councils in British India and elsewhere. It was com- 
posed of persons nominated by the Government on the 
recommendation of Deputy Commissioners, who selected 
at their discretion one or two of the leading and influential 
anci-holders from each taluk within their jurisdiction and 

merchants from each district, besides 
ThiR bodies in the State. 

nod of selection by Deputy Commissioners was 
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continued until 1891 when the principle of election was 
introduced ; but certain rules were laid down in 1887 for 
their guidance, indicating the property qualifications to 
be kept in view by them in making their selection. These 
varied from the annual payment of a land revenue of 
Es. 500 to Es. 50, according to the agricultural conditions 
of each taluk. 

17. The members of the Assembly did not in the The role 
beginning appear at the meetings clothed with any 
delegated authority or functions. They were meant to “embers, 
represent the average intelligent section of the commu- 
nity, who could understand what was placed before them 
concerning the measures of the Government, disseminate 

such information among their neighbours on their return, 
and give opinions that might adequately represent the 
popular view of the country. To quote an official docu- 
ment of the times ; “ The members were representative 

in the same sense that a sample taken from a 
heap of grain is representative of the quality of the 
whole.” 

18. Though not invested with any recognised Functions 
powers, the members were not intended to be mere pas- of the 
sive auditors of the Dewan’s speech. In the very first Assembly, 
year, the Dewan told them that His Highness’s Govern- 
ment would be glad to receive any observations and 
suggestions which the members might wish to make iu 

the public interest, and assured them that such sugges- 
tions would meet with every consideration at the hands 
of the Government. Two years later, the Dewan 
impressed upon them the great importance of their 
representative character and functions. He advised them 
to familiarise themselves with the wants of the people, and 
to educate themselves in the matter of administration, and 
expressed the hope that, by subordinating private to 
public interests, they would assist the Government in tbe 
difficult work of administration by bringing forward all 
real grievances of the people to the notice of the Govern- 
ment and helping to remove them. The members 
thanked the Government and gave expression to their 
appreciation of the privilege “of representing to His 
Highness’s Government in an annual assembly like 
this, the views and wishes of his humble and faithful 
subjects.” 
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In the immediately succeeding years, the members 
were asked to watch carefully the working of the admini- 
stration in all its branches and to bring to the notice of the 
Government an}?- defects ‘or shortcomings in them. They 
were further invited to offer practical suggestions for 
improving the condition of all classes of Jlis PTighness’.^: 
subjects. Subsequently it was made clear to thein that 
they should not regard their [unctions as those of a mere 
petitioning and complaining body and that, though they 
could not exercise any direct control over the Admini- 
stration and subjects relating to the constitution of the 
State which were outside the scope of the Assembl}', they 
could yet discuss and place before the Government any 
matter regarding the details of the administration. 

19. The Assembly did not possess the power of 
voting nor could it demand that every proposed measure 
of legislation should in the first instance be placed before 
it and its opinion taken thereon. Though the Govern- 
ment were willing to consult the members on all impor- 
tant matters of legislation, they would not yet bind 
themselves to do so always. The Assembly was, however, 
being actually consulted with regard to important pieces 
of legislation and its opinion was given due weight. At 
the very first session, the proposed Local Boards and Land 
Revenue bills were explained to the Assembly^ and the 
Forest and other bills at the subsequent sessions. 

The influence exercised by the Assembl}^ on legisla- 
tion, even in the earlier stages,* may be seen in connection 
with the passing of the Infant Marriage Prohibition 
Regulation. The initiative in the matter was taken by 
the Assembl 3 ^ itself which pressed the subject before the 
Government in the Dasara session of 1891. The Govern- 
ment thereupon consulted public opinion and placed 
the results before the next Assembly along with certain 
tentative proposals. In bis Address, the Dewan said : “ In 
thus stating to you how the question stands, it is m 3 ’' 
desire that you should know what action has followed 
your previous representation on the subject, and what the 
present views of the Government are. It now rests with 
you carefully to consider it from all points of view and to 
e me what 3 ’'ou desire to be done. You know that the 
if religious aspects of the question are grave, and 

O'^es us to proceed with great caution,” 
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In the next Assembly the Dewan said : “ AEegulation 
drafted on the lines indicated in my Address last year 
has been published with a view to afford the fullest 
opportunity for discussion and criticism. The measure is, 
in some quarters, regarded as an undue interference with 
the liberty of tbe subject, but you are doubtless aware 
that the action of the Government in the matter is merely 
a response to the general sentiment of the country.” 
The bill was finally passed into law after embod^dng some 
suggestions made in the Assembly. This would indicate 
that the position of the Assembly in practice was superior 
to that in theory. 

20. The opinion of the Assembly was invited speci- 
ficall}^ on various works and measures of public utilitj^ 
such as large public works projects, adoption of new 
measures of policy, as for example, the transfer of the 
local anclie or postal system to the Government of India 
and its merger with the Imperial Postal Department in 
1885, aud the scheme of State Insurance in 1890. There 
was hardly any limit to the scope of the subjects dis- 
cussed, which ranged from the constitution of the 
Executive Council to the inirasi haq of a toti and the 
throwing of a dam across a jungle stream of rain water. 

As an instance of the nature of the subjects dealt 
with by the Assembly and the extent of the influence 
exercised hy it on the Government, may be cited the fact 
that in 1883 the members raised the question of the 
famine debt of nearly a croi'b of rupees due to the Govern- 
ment of India, and sought information concerning the 
arrangements made for its liquidation. They desired to 
know whether the Government had any idea of fresh 
taxation, and were not satisfied until they were assured by 
the Dewan that the Government would reduce the famine 
loan without imposing any new charge on the people and 
that the Government of India had very considerateh^ 
consented to the repayment of the loan in annual 
instalments of Es. 4 lakhs each. 

In 1888, the representatives made a bold suggestion 
that all orders issued by the Government might as a rule 
be previously discussed by the Assembly. The suggestion 
was, however, found impracticable, as, apart from other 
objections, it necessitated the continuous sitting of the 
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Assembly tbronghout the year. But they succeeded so far 
as to obtain a promise from the Dewan that the orders of 
each year, or for that matter any order of the Government, 
might he discussed during the annual meetings freely, and 
that the Government would con.sider the opinion of the 
Assembly and accept all reasonable changes proposed by 
it. The volume of work turned out b}^ the Assembly 
may be judged from the fact that the total number of 
subjects dealt with by it in 1905 was 475, of which 28-2 
were classed as “ general ” and the remainder as “ local.” 

21. The main direction in which the Assembly has 
grown has been that of the extension of the representa- 
tive principle in the selection of its members. The 
members were till 1891 nominated by the Government 
on the recommendation of the Deputi^ Commissioners of 
districts, in that year the principle of election was 
introduced for the first time, and the method of nomination 
was abolished. The strength of the Assemblj' was fixed 
at 351, and definite rules were framed prescribing the 
qualifications of voters and candidates. Persons qualified 
under the rules were to meet annually in each taluk and 
elect from among themselves the number of members 
allotted to that taluk. Payment of a land revenue ranging 
from Es. lOO to Es. 300 in different taluks, according to 
the agricultuial conditions of each taluk, or of 2 Lmoliaiarfa 
or municipal tax ranging from Es. 13 to Es. 24, or the 
ownership of one or more inam villages with a heriz 
valuation of Es. 500, qualified both for vote and membership. 
Graduation in an Indian University was also recognised 
as a qualification by itself. The members representing 
urban areas were to be returned by indirect election by the 
various local bodies in the State ; and recognised public 
associations consisting of more than 100 persons were also 
given the privilege of deputing one member each. 

22. Three years later, the circle of electors was 
enlarged by a reduction of the property qualifications by 
^0 per cent. The constituencies were also rearranged 

with a view to effect a more equitable distribution of the 
nt tu the Assembly a more eflScient exponent 

sense of the general population of the 
been found that urban areas were over- 
a Assembly. 103 municipal towns with 

population of a little over 5 lakhs, or less than 
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one-ninth of the entire population of the State, were being 
allowed to return through their respective municipal 
boards 115 members, or nearly a third of the total strength 
of the ilisserably. With a view to bring this to normal 
^ proportions, the rules were modified in 1894, and it was 
provided that only those municipalities which had a 
population of 5,000 and above would be entitled to return 
members. The remaining/ municipalities were merged in 
the- respective rural arca^^ The special representation 
given to the cities of Bangalore and Mysore was also 
discontinued. As a result of these changes, the urban 
• population of a little over 3 lakhs, congregated in 25 
towns, was to- be represented by 40 members in the 
Assembly, thus bringing down the total strength to 275. 

Even with this modification, the urban areas retained 
more than the share of representation to which they would 
have been entitled on a purely population basis. The 
• term of office of the members returned from the taluk 
electorates was fixed at three years, while that of those 
deputed by the Municipal Councils and public associations 
•rt'as fixed at one year, 

23, The Assembly had begun with little or no Buies of 
attempt at regulating the conduct of business. First procedure 
the members listened- to the Dewan’s speech, and in the _ 
afterwards made such observations and representations as heginuing 
they had to lay before the Goyernment. Some regulation 
was found desirable in the very first year, and it -was 
resolved that, except where iu member desired particularly to 
make a separate statement, the representatives frorn each 
district should nominate one or two of their body to act 
as their spokesmen. A few simple, rules for the conduct 
of business were laid dowm in 1887. The members from 
. each district were required to choose’ the subjects in 
concert at a formal meeting in Mysore, and to nominate 
persons to speak' on each subject. . The order of discus- 
sion at the meetings of the Assembly was settled by the 
Be wan. 


24. In 1907, fresh rules wmi-e prescribed to regulate Fresh 
the business at the meetings of the Assembly and to ensure rules of 
• that discussion in the Assembly was concentrated on ■ 
matters of real importance. It w'as laid down that the 
subjects to be discu.ssedin the Assembly should be selected 
and determined at a preliminaiy meeting held at. the 

2 
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headquarters of each district, under the presidency of the 
Deputy Commissioner, so as to enable them to elinnnate 
from the list of subjects such of them as were within the 
competence of the local district officers and heads of 
departments to deal with. 

A special point of interest, which ma}' be noted, is that 
a representation had been brought forward in 1907 that 
the Government should reserve power to themselves to 
nominate retired officials as members of the Assembly 
without election, or that such officials might be declared 
eligible for election without any property qualification. 
This was not conceded, as the Government considered that 
the method of nomination would affect the representative 
character of the Assembh^ and it was inexpedient to relax 
the rules about property qualification in the case of retired 
officials as suggested. 

25. The proceedings of the Assembly were character- 
ised in general by sobriety and good sense in a degree 
which created a marked impression on all observers. 
After the visit of Loi’d Dufierin to Mysore, the Dewan, 
referring to the Address presented by the Assembly 
to His Excellency, reminded the members “ how His 
Excellency was pleased with the evidences of the peace 
and welfare of these parts of India and how he congra- 
tulated His Highness the Maharaja upon calling to 
his counsels men of your intelligence and influence. 
Still stronger testimony was borne bj' Lord Lans- 
downe, when as Viceroy of India, he came to Mysore in 
1892. In reply to an Address presented to him by the 
members of the Assembly, His Excellency said ; The 
enquiries which I have made from those wffio are best able 
to judge have satisfied me that the proceedings of the 
Assembly have served a most useful purpose and ® 
brought His Highness’s Government into touch with all 
classes of the community. I have heard with much 
pleasure that your discussions have been conducted in a* 
thoroughly practical spirit, and that on the one hand the 
members have not hesitated to bring forward grievances 
where they existed, while on the other the Dewan has 
dealt in the frankest possible manner with the suggestions 
which have been made.” His Excellency further gave 
expression to the special interest which this remarkable 
experiment had in his eyes “ as the Government of India 
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was at that moment engaged in introducing considerable 
changes in the constitution and fanctions of the British 
Indian Legislative Councils.” 

26. The inauguration of the Assembly was hailed 
throughout India as a very progressive and beneficial 
jneasure. One nationalist weekly, The Mahmtta, 
writing eleven years after the establishment of the As- 
sembly, went so far as to say that “ the British Govern- 
ment might do well to take a lesson from the enlightened 
Maharaja of M.ysore.” The institution was, however, 
regarded by some as premature ; but, as observed by Sir 
K. Seshadri Iyer, “ the continued interest which the 
members evinced in public affairs, and the practical 
commonsense which characterised their discussions had 
served to refute the assumption that the institution was 
in advance of the times.” 

27. Its founder. His Highness the late Maharaja Sri 
Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, had, by his wise and 
beneficent rule, endeared himself to all classes of his 
subjects, and by initiating a policy of associating the people 
in the administration of the State, much in advance of- 
any similar developments elsewhere in fndia, had won 
the high regard and esteem of all sections of political 
.thought in India, On his sad demise in 1894 at the 

early age of 32, after a brief reign of 13 years, a unique 
tribute was paid to bis memory b}'’ the Indian National 
Congress, which solemnly passed a resolution expressing 
its respectful condolence and sympathy with the Royal 
Family of Mysore in their bereavement, and testifying to 
its deep sense of the loss sustained in his death, not only 
by the State over which he ruled with such wisdooj, 
ability and beneficence, but also by all the Indian peoples, 
to whom his constitutional reign was at once a vindica- 
tion of their political capacity, an example for their 
active emulation and an earnest of their future political 
liberties.” 

28. The position and status of the Assembly as it 
stood in 1903 could not be better summed up than in the 
words of His Highness Sri Krishuaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
when he opened the first session of the Assembly after his 
installation in 1902: “The sphere and functions of an 
Assembly like that of yours,” said His_Highness, “must 
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necessarily have its limitations, and it is obviously not in 
a position to accept any portion of the responsibility for 
the good government of the State, which must exclusively 
remain with me. ■ The former testimonies, I am glad to 
find, speak highly of the moderation, the intelligence, and 
the practical good sense that have characterised your 
discussions in the past, and one of the conspicuous results 
of this Assembly has been the consolidation of a sense of 
common interest between the Government and the people. 
If the deliberations of this Assembly succeed in providing a 
ready means whereby my people can make their reguire- 
inents, aspirations and grievances known, and in affording 
my Government an opportunity for stating what has been 
accomplished during the past year and what is intended in 
the next, and further, if these meetings enable us to 
understand each other better and thereby remove all 
possible grounds for misconception regarding the measures 
of Government, then 1 entertain no doubt that this yearly 
gathering will prove a valuable adjunct to the adminis- 
tration and will thereby promote the contentment and 
well being of my subjects which are so dear to my heart. 
As long as this institution fulfils these aims and objects, 
you may rest assured it will receive my hearty support 
and encouragement. I trust that the membership of this 
Assembly, which, I understand, has already C(une to be 
regarded as a privilege, will, by your moderation and wise 
counsel, receive enhanced value at your hands and the 
hands of your successors in the years to come.” 


SECTION II— The Development of the Legislative 

• Council. 

29. For over a decade ■after the electoral reforms 
of 1894, there were no changes of importance in the 
constitution of the Assembly, until the next stage in the 
constitutional development of the State was reached in 
1907, when the policj' of the association of the people 
with the Administration of the State was carried 
step further by His Highness the Maharaja by 
the establishment of a Legislative Council. Legisla- 
lon was till then entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, "who in their discretion consulted -the Assembly 
on su^ Tneasures as were considered by them to he 
sumcieut importance to be placed before it. A 
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Legislative Department was first organised in 1886 as a 
separate department under the superintendence^ ol an 
ofiicer designated ‘‘Legislative Secretary,'’ and it later 
became a branch of the Secretariat. The elaboration of all 
legislative measures was a part of the duties of the Execu- 
tive Council which promulgated such measures as were 
required by it with the sanction of the Maharaja. 

30. 'J'he question of associating a certain number of 
non-officials in the process of law-making in a regular 
legislative body was raised by the members of the 
Representative Assembly in 1890 and again in 1893. In his 
reply to the representations the Dewau, while recognising 
the undoubted utility of such association, pointed out that 
it would be somewhat ostentatious to constitute such a 
bod}', as there was very little legislative work to be done*and 
whatever laws were required in the State were more or less 
adopted from British Indian statutes, with such modifica- 
tions as might be necessitated by local conditions. 

The subject was broached again in the Assembly in 
1906, and it was urged by the members that the powers and 
functions to be vested in the Council should be such as 
liot to interfere with the utility and importance of the 
Assembly. The reply of the Covernmeut was that, if a 
Legislative Council was established, it would be so 
constituted as not to affect the usefulness of the Assembl}^ 
By then the need for a regular legislative body had come 
to be felt by the Gfovernment. The requirements of a 
progressive administration necessitated the passing of 
new laws and the amendment of existing ones from time 
to time. Legislative measures had no doubt received 
full consideration and attention at the hands of 
successive Dewans and Councillors; nevertheless it 
was felt that the character and composition of the Execu- 
tive Council, the smallness of its numbers and the want 
of publicity in its proceedings did not permit of legislation 
being considered as fully- and from as many points of 
view as was desirable. In the meanwhile, with the 
spread of education there had come into being a fairly 
large body of educated and intelligent men from whom a 
sufficient number of persons fit to take a useful 
part in the discussion of legislative measures might be 
chosen as nori-ofiicial members to serve in a Legislative 
Council. ' ' ° 
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31. In these circumstances it was considered 
expedient by His Highness the Maharaja to establish a 
Legislative Council, in order to associate non-official 
gentlemen qualified practical experience and knowledge 
of local conditions and requirements in the actual process of 
law-making. With this end in view, the Legislative 
Council Act I of 1907 was promulgated, which consti- 
tuted a regular Legislative Council for the making of laws 
and regulations in Mysore. 

The proposal was however looked upon by the Gov- 
ernment of India with “ qualified enthusiasm ”, and while 
they saw “ no sufficient reason for advising His Highness 
to desist from the proposed experiment,” they expressed 
the opinion that “no special necessity existed for it in 
Mysore.” In conveying their approval to the proposal, the 
Government of India made it clear that “whatever the 
legislative machinery employed, the ultimate responsibility 
for all legislation in Mysore remained absolutely with His 
Highness the Maharaja and that the control over such 
legislation vested in the Governor-General in Council by 
the Instrument of Transfer of 1881 was unimpaired. 

Due provision was accordingly made for safeguarding 
the existing system of control by the Government 
of India over legislation in Mysore. The Government 
Order promulgating the Act made it clear ^tbat the 
introduction of the Legislative Council was not intended 
in any way to affect or to diminish the responsibility 
which in legislation as in all matters connected with the 
administration, rested ultimately with His Highness 
himself but that it was intended “ solely to enable him 
and his Government • to ascertain correctly the needs, 
wishes and feelings of the people and to ensure that the 
law's enacted by him as the Huler of the State weie in all 
cases w'ell adapted to serve the ends in view.’' 

32. According to the provisions of the Act, the 
Legislative Council was to consist of the Deivan, as 
the President, with the Members of the Executive Council 
as ex-o^cLo members and not less than 10, and not more 
than 1-5, additional members, nominated by the Govern- 
ment for a period of tivo years, of whom not less than 
two-fifths were to be non-officials. Power* was given to 
the Government to frame rules as to the conditions under 



which all or any of the non-official members mighfe be 
selected prior to nomination by the Government. The 
business to be transacted at its meetiogs was confined to 
the consideration and the passing of measures which in 
practice were introduced by the Government. The 
previous sanction of the Dewan was made requisite for the 
introduction of any measure in the Council. The 
‘‘ enactment ” of every measure required the assent of 
the Maharaja. Power was reserved to the Govern- 
ment to frame temporary emergent measures for 
a space of six months, as also permanent measures affecting 
matters specially excluded from the purview of the Council, 
and submit them for the Mahara-ja’s assent. The matters 
which were kept out of the jurisdiction of the Council 
were : — 

(a) The Eoyal Family of Mysoie. 

(b) The reLitions ol His Highness the Maharaja with the 
Paramount Power or with foreign Princes or States ; or matters 
governed liy treaties, conventions or agreements then in force ; or 
thereafter to be made by His Highness with tlie Paramount Power ; 

(c) Extradition of criminals : 

(d) Matters governed by treaties : 

(e) European vagrants ; 

(/) European British subjects ; 

(p) Post offices, Telegraphs and Railways : 

(/i) Mysore Military Forces, or 

(f) Such other matters as might from time to time be reserved 
by His Highness the Maharaja for consideration by tlie Government. 


The funcfciou of the Council was strictl}- limited to 
legislation, and it was expressly forbidden to entertain 
any motion other than a motion for leave to introduce a 
bill or having reference to a bill actually introduced. The 
description given by Lord Maodonnell of the Councils in 
British India in their initial stages was equally applicable 
to the Council thus constituted. “It was a committee 
for the purpose of making law.s, a committee by means of 
which the executive government obtained advice and 
assistance iu their legislation, and the public derived 
the advantage of full publicity being ensured at every 
stage of the law-making process .... The Council 
was not d. deliberative body with respect to any 
subject but ihut of the immediate legislation before it. It 
could nob enquire into grievances, call for information, or 
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examine the conduct of the executiye. The acts of the 
administration could not be impugned nor could the}^ be 
properly defended in such assembly, except with reference 
to the particular measure under discussion.” 

33. The newly formed Legislative Council with five 
non-official members, of whom our esteemed colleague 
Mr. M. C. Rangiengar was one, and five official members 
besides the Members of the Executive Council, sat for the 
first time on 24th July, 1907, under the presidentship of 
the Dewan, Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c.i.e. TheJDewan 
welcomed the members on behalf of His Highness the 
Maharaja and referring to the importance of the event 
observed : “ We are to-day on the threshold of an 

important constitutional experiment, the second of its 
kin^ that has been undertaken in the State since the 
Rendition. The inauguration of the Representative 
Assembly, more than a quarter of a century ago, has been 
fully justified by the useful work it has done in its own 
sphere, whereby it has secured a definite place in the 
scheme of the Government. We are now for the second 
time broadening the basis of administration by inviting 
the co-operation of a number of official and non-official 
gentlemen in the discharge of one of the most important 
functions of the Government, viz., that of legislation.” 
The Dewan next referred to the somewhat faint line 
of distinction between official and non-official members so 
far as Mysore was concerned, and said “ I fail to see any 
meaning in the antithesis so often set up between official 
and non-official views of a question, or the views 
entertained by Government and those entertained by 
the people.- The Government here is all centred in 
the Maharaja, and you know that I am indulging in no 
expressions of exaggeration when I say that, so far as our 
Maharaja is concerned, be has, in governmental matters, no - 
interest apart from those of his subjects. To him we 
may without suspicion of flattery appl}' the beautiful 
sentiments of the poet Kalidasa which were quoted 
the other day in the Imperial Legislative Council; 

taxes welfare of the subjects themselves, he used to take 

T-pfyL them, just as the sun takes water from the earth, to 
same a thousandfold in the shape of rain.’ ” 
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The establishment of the Council was general!}^ 
welcomed by His Highness’s subjects, and Mr. "V. N. Nara- 
simba Iyengar, a non-official member, giving expression 
to their feelings at the first session of the Council stated : 
“We look upon the Council as the recognition and fruition 
of the grand central principle that the interests of the 
Sovereign and his subjects are identical, and that it is in- 
dispensable in the cause of good and progressive government 
that the Ruler should be constantly m sympathetic touch 
with the people and should take into his mature consider- 
ation their ideals, sentitnents and aspirations in every 
measure of legislation undertaken for their benefit.” He 
thought that the appointment of non-officials by nomina- 
tion, rather than by election, was indispensable at the time, 
as the elective principle was still in its infancy in India, 
and much more so in Mysore, although in Mysore it bad 
the advantage of prospering under an indigenous rule. 
He said ; “ We hope that after this Council has been in 

practical working for some time, and when the results so 
far achieved will justify it. His Highness the Maharaja’s 
progressive Government will be pleased, in the fulness of 
time, to enlarge the constitution and powers of the Legis- 
lative Council, so that it may become truly representative, 
and may be allowed to take a share with the Government 
in the administration of the country.” 

34. d’he Council set about its task in right earnest, 
and the opportunities afforded therein by the presence of 
non-officials were fully utilised by the Government in 
bringing out a series of w^ell considered measures, and 
passing them into law, in conformity with public opinion 
as expressed in the Council. The first bill to be considered 
by the Council was the Village Offices bill, a measure 
of the utmost importance affecting the welfare of the 
rural public in general. The Jaw on the subject had till 
then been scattered over a large body of rules and 
executive orders, many of them not known or easily 
accessible to the public. This bill, which had for its 
object the removal of many anomalies and misconceptions 
which had till then existed in respect of this important 
subject, was considered by the Council at three successive 
sittings and passed into law in October, 1908. On the 
completion of their labours. His Highness the Maharaja 
m a Message addressed to the President, congratulate 
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the members of the Council, on the satisfactory 
manner in which this important and contentious measure 
had been dealt with. He said ; “ The discussions were 

full and informing and show that the members both 
official and non-official fully appreciate their responsibility 
and are prepared to bestow ungrudgingly their time and 
thought on the measures submitted to them. I should 
be glad, if the bill becomes law, to express my appreciation 
of the services rendered by the non-olficial members in 
particular.” 

The discussions in the Council were conducted as 
testified to by a later Dewan, Sir M. Yisvesvaraya, 
“ in a spirit of mutual concession and toleration.” 
Within six years from the date of its establishment, the 
Council had to its credit nearly 30 enactments placed on 
the statute book, with a view either to help in the admini- 
stration of the law or to promote the economic well-being 
of the people. 

35. Though the Council was started at first with 
limited functions and with nominated members, no time 
was lost in enlarging its powers and widening its basis 
by introducing the principle of election. The members 
of the Representative Assembly had expressed a strong 
desire in 1907 that that body should be given the privilege 
of electing some members to the Council. The Dewan 
assured the Assembly that the privilege would not be long 
in coming, and that the same spirit of generosity in which 
His Highness had spontaneously instituted the Legislative 
Council would prompt him to give the House this valued 
privilege in due time. This assurance was carried out 
immediately; and by rules framed in exercise of the 
powers vested in the Government, under the Legislative 
Council Regulation, the Assembly was allowed to elect 
two persons from among its own members, one to 
I'epresent the eastern and one the w’estern districts of 
^e State, and to recommend them for nomination by 

Government. 

In 1913, the strength of the Council was raised 
o a minimum of 15 and a maximum of 21, and a kind 
election was introduced for filling up some of 
tne non-official seats. The number of seats allotted for 
recommendation by the Representative Assembly was 
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increased from two to four ; and tour more seats were 
thrown open for election by the districts. For the purpose 
of this election, the eight districts were divided into four 
groups of two districts each, and the local bodies and the 
electorate for the Representative Assembly in each group 
were to elect one member. The total number of electors 
in all the districts was about 11,250. The Council had 
thus eight elected members who, though technically 
nominated by the Government, were actually chosen by 
their respective electorates, the process of nomination by 
the Government being a formality. 

A high property or educational qualification was (b) Qualifi- 
prescribed for candidates for election. Persons paying a cations of 
land revenue of Rs. 300, or a niohatar/a tax of Rs. 25, ^ ^ 

or Inamdars owning inam Aullages with a beriz 
of Rs. 500, with a sufficient knowledge of English 
to be able to take part in the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council were qualified to be candidates, 
as well as graduates of Indian or English Universities of 
ten years’ standing. 

The functions of the Council were at the same time (o)Eularge- 
cnlarged, and made more than merely legislative. The “cnt of 
Council was given the right of asking questions on matters 
of public interest or importance, and the right of discussing 
the budget, but without the power to vote upon it. The 
number of interpellations was limited to 12 at each session, 
the selection of questions to be answered being dependent, 
among other considerations, on the measure of support 
accorded to them by the non-official members. 

37. Further privileges were granted to the Legislative Grant of 
Council, within the next few j'-ears, in response to the wishes further 
expressed by the Representative Assembly. In 1915, the 
right to ask supplementary questions was conferred on the 
Council. The same year, representations were made in the 
Assembly that the number of questions to be answered in 
the Council should be raised, and accordingly it was in- 
creased to 20. Jn 1916, the Assembh' recommended the 
extension of the term of office of the members of the Council 
to three years, and this was given effect to in 1917. 

o8. In 1919, a further step was taken in the Reforms 
development of the Council. Announcing this development of 1919. 
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in his Address to the Representative Assembly of that 
year the Dewan stated : “ As the administration is 

growing in complexity and questions of finance involving 
additional taxation are coming into prominence, His 
Highness considers it necessary that in future non-official 
opinion should be even more fully utilised in connection 
with the task of administration. He has accordingly 
decided that the Legislative Council should be enlarged, 
and that each district, and not each group of two 
districts, should be able to send a representative to the 
Council. This is a reform which has been frequently 
asked for in this Assembl}', and it gives His Highness 
much pleasure to be able to meet your wishes. Other 
changes in the Legislative Council include the creation of 
a seat for the M^'sore University and four seats to be 
filled up by nomination. In the result the Legislative 
Council which now consists of 21 members will, in future, 
have a strength of 30 members.” 

39. This announcement was implemented the same 
year by the Legislaltive Council Act XI of 1919, 
which raised the strength of the Council to 30, consisting 
of 12 officials and 18 non-officials 8 of whom were to be 
elected. The Council was thus given a clear non-official 
majority, while its powers were at the same time enlarged 
by authorising its members to move resolutions on matters 
of general administrative interest, other than those 
excluded from the purview of the Council. 1 he powers 
now vested in it enabled the Council^ to scrutinise the 
actions of the Government by exercising the important 
rights of discussing administrative matters, and of asking 
for information regarding the actions and measures of the 
Government by means of interpellations and supplemen- 
tary questions. 

40. The system of indirect election by local bodies 
which was in force had not given satisfaction to the people, 
and a desire had been expressed in favour of direct election 
as tending towards the election of a candidate in immediate 
touch with the people. The old system was, therefore, done 
away with, and the voters for the Representative Assembly 
in a district were constituted into an electorate and declared 
entitled to vote for a member for that district. It had 
been found that the property qualifications had placed the 
landed classes at a disadvantage, as few capable men 



possessing those qualifications and competent to serve on 
the Legislative Council were to be found amongst 
them, with the result that members of the legal profession, 
some of whom possessed only academic qualifications, had 
more or less monopolised all the seats allotted to the 
districts. The property qualifications of candidates for 
election were therefore reduced to the payment of a land 
revenue of Es. TOO, or a mohatarfa or municipal tax of 
Es. 16, or in the case of inain villages, a beriz valuation of 
Es. loO. 


SECTION III— Changes in the Constitution 
of the Assembly. 

41. The growth of the Eepresentative Assembly Sir M. Yis- 
• proceeded side by side with the development in the vesvaraya’s 

constitution and functions of the Legislative Council. 

In his Address to the Assembly in 1913, the then Dewan, 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya, in announcing the increase in the 
number of representatives from the Assembly on the 
Legislative Council from 2 to 4 observed that although 
the Assembly had been in existence since 1881, no 
practical scheme had been put forward to show in what 
direction and in what manner the usefulness of that 
institution could be enhanced. He therefore invited the 
members of the Assembly to consider questions pertaining 
to the composition of the Assembly, the methods of electing 
members thereto, its functions and the system of trans- 
acting business, and promised to submit for His Highness’s 
consideration the view's expressed by them.’^ 

42. The Assembly had for some time been asking Eight of 
for the privilege of considering the budget and of offering holding a 
suggestions thereon and of holding a second session for second 
this purpose. This was granted in 1915-16. In 1916, session and 
His Highness the Maharaja issued a Eescript sanctioning 

the holding of a second session of the Assembly every budget^ 
year. The second session of the Assembly w’as held 
for the first time in April, 1917, w'hen the budget w'as 
placed before it for discussion before its submission to the 
Legislative Council. 


(1) Sir M. Yisvesvaraya’s speeches, Vol. I, 1910-17, p. 127. 
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43. A new procedure was adopted about this time for 
the preliminary investigation of questions by means of 
Committees. It was expected that this procedure, if 
properly developed, would facilitate the work of the 
Assembly by placing before it concrete issues or definite 
recommendations formulated after a thorough study of the 
questions by members speciall)’' interested in them. Among 
the Committees thus appointed was one to discuss and 
report on the constitution and improvement^ of the 
Assembly itself. On the recommendation of this Com- 
mittee, certain changes were carried out in the constitution 
of the Assembly in 1918. First, the disparity in the 
property qualifications for the franchise in the different 
taluks was done away with, and the electorate was 
broadened by the adoption for all taluks of a uniform reduced 
qualification in respect of the payment of land revenue of 
Rs. 50, or of a mohatarfa payment of Rs. 10 per annum. 
Secondly, the distinction between the qualifications for 
voting and memhership was abolished, thereb}’’ rOTdenng 
voters eligible to stand as candidates forelection. Thiidly, 
the privilege of interpellation on matters of public interest, 
subject to certain restrictions, was granted to the Asseinb j . 
Later a redistribution of the seats was made in order to 
provide larger representation to Municipalities , and ^ le 
term of office of the members returned by tne Municipal 
Councils and other public bodies was raised from 
one year to three years so as to bring it into line with that 
of the members returned from the rural consti uencies. 

44. A resolution recommending the grant of respon- 
sible government in Mysore was sent up by some members 
for consideration in the June session of the Repiesen 
Assembly in 1921, but it was not admitted. 

was brought up again at the next session during c ® ^ » 
1921, and this time it was allowed to be discussed. Ine 
Bewan, Sir. M. Kantaraj Urs, in his reply to the discus- 
sions stated that the Government while 
with the natural aspirations of the people, felt t a e 
subject could not be rushed. He added: Conditions in 
Mysore are not on all fours with those in British li^dia 
and it will not do merely to copy what is considered 
suitable for British India. The question of adopting 
measures for giving the people an increasing share in the 
administiation is engaging the earnest attention of the 
Government. The views of the Assembly as indicated in 
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the discussions to-day will be submitted to His Highness the 
Maharaja for his gracious consideration, and I trust it will 
be possible to evolve a scheme of reformswhich may be placed 
before r,he Assembly for discussion when we next meet.” 


SECTION IV— Constitutional Developments of 1923. 

45. In October, 192-2, a scheme of constitutional Appoinfe- 
reforms was announced by the then Hewan, Sir of 
Albion Bannerji, in the Representative Assembly, 
and a mixed committee of officials and non-officials was 
constituted with Bajatantrapravina Sir Brajendranath 
Seal; Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University, as 
Chairman, for the purpose of working out the details of 
the scheme. 'I'he Committee examined in detail the 
whole theory of Government as applied to a State in 
which, while the Ruler’s supremacy is retained, as large a 
share as possible in the Government is conceded to repre- 
sentatives ol the people, 'i'he Committee saw that there 
was much in common between the working of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, as it had developed till then, and the 
working of a Referendum. They thought chat with some 
changes, the Assembly could be made to serve the two 
important ends of the Initiative and the Referendum. 

The members of the Assembly, the Committee said, 
emerging as it were from the body of the people “ should 
bear mandates regarding the people’s wants, desires and 
grievances which the Assembly may formulate for the 
purposes of an initiative to the legislature. They should 
be consulted in all important legislative measures, and the 
general principles of all bills (including bills of taxation) 
should be referred to them and their views ascertained. 

They should discuss the budget on general lines. And* 
finally, they may also bring mandates regarding matters 
which have been referred to the people by the Govern- 
ment _ or the legislature, especially in the case of bills ' 
touclung, closely and directly, the people’s daily life. Such 
functions, the Repi esentativc Assembly, properly composed 
and developed, can very usefully discharge.” (*) The 
Legislative Council on the other hand, was to have 
a diffeient function. It was “ to shape and formulate 
legislative measures to secure the well-being of the 


(1) Eeport of the Seal Committee, Para 19. 
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people by ways and means acceptable to the represen- 
tatives of the people.” Consequently, in its composition, 
it w^as not to be “an epitome of the people, but an assembly 
embodying its collective wisdom and virtue.” (') 

The Committee submitted their report to the 
Government on the 7th March, 1923, and it w'as published 
on the 26th April, 1923, for public criticism. The report 
wdiich was unanimous on all important points, except on 
the question of the representation of minorities, was widely 
discussed hy public bodies in the State and at several 
conferences; andopinions and suggestions thereon w^ere sub- 
mitted by them for the consideration of the Government. 

46. After a careful consideration of the report of 
the Com'mitfee, as well as of the views received by the 
Government, a Proclamation was issued bj^ His Highness 
the Maharaja on 27bh October, 1923, announcing the 
constitutional reforms sanctioned for the State. _ The 
Proclamation affirmed His Highness’s earnest desire to 
provide for the increasing association of his people wuth 
his Government in the administration of the State, and 
announced that as the various measures which had been 
adopted from time to time in accordance w'ith that desire 
had met with a gratifying response from the people. His 
Highness had re.^olved to take further substantial steps in 
the same direction. His Highness invited the people to 
utilise the larger opportunities for public service and 
usefulness to the State which he was now conferring upon 
them, and expressed his confidence that they would 
respond to his call with the same loyalty and sense of 
responsibility as in the past and in a spirit of mutual 
toleration and goodwill. The law’’ relating to the consti- 
tution and functions of the Representative Assernb^ and 
the Legislative Council was promulgated in Acts X vlll 

' ^iid XIX of 1923 respectively, by virtue of His Highness s 
prerogative. 

47. The Representative Assembly, the existence 
of which had till then been based on an executive order, 
was now given a definite place in the constitution, and its 
powers and functions were defined by the Representative 
Assembly Act and the rules framed thereunder. By 


(1) Ibid, Para 23. 
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275 for the purpose of removiug inequalities, if au}-, of 
representation, and in order to meet the demand for the 
representation of constituencies that might develop in 
course of time. The membership of the Assembly was 
restricted to non-officials as before, but officers deputed 
by the Government for the purpose were allowed to attend 
the Assembly and to take part in its proceedings, but 
without the right to vote. Not less than 150 and not 
more than 50 members were to be elected by rural and 
urban constituencies respectively. 


Eepresen- 
tatiori of 
special 
interests 
and 

minorities. 


50. The representation of special interests, such as 
Planting, Gold Mining, Trade and Commerce was systema- 
tised, and Labour was for the first time given representation 
on the Assembl}^ as well as on the Council. A minimum of 
15 seats was allotted to special interests in the Assembl}'’ 
and was to be filled up as far as possible by election through 
associations serving special interests and satisfying pres- 
cribed conditions. Adequate provision was also made for 
securing the representation of minority communities by a 
system of “ facultative representation ” by which minority 
communities were to be represented either through recog- 
nised associations formed for the furtherance of the specific 
interests, or for the general advancement, of the commu- 
nity, or by nomination by Government in the absence of 
such associations. Not less than 35 seats were reserved for 
the representation of minorities, of which 25 were to be 
filled up ordinarily by election through associations and 
10 by nomination by Government. In the case of com- 
munities which formed distinct social groups and were 
not likely to obtain their due share of representation 
through the general electorate, viz,, Muslims, Indian 
Christians and the Depressed Classes, a minimum number 
of ] 6, 5 and 3 seats respectively, were guaranteed, and in 
the event of those communities not obtaining the required 
number of members through the rural and urban consti- 
tuencies, provision was to be made for the return of such 
number of members as might be required to make up the 
guaranteed ’number, either through recognised associations 
or by nomination by Government. Other communities 
which numbered 20,000 or more in population and failed 
to obtain representation through the general electorate 
V ere also to be represented in the Assembly through 
^®^°®^3.tions satisfying certain prescribed conditions, while 
the Government were empowered to nominate a member 
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to represent any community numbering even less than 
20,000, if circumstances should justify such special 
treatment. 


51. The actual composition of the Assembly 
last constituted in 1937 was as follows ; — 

(1) General Constituencies ; — 

Rural ... ... ... 164: 

Urban ... ... ... 46 


as Composi- 
tion as last 
consti- 
tuted. 


(2) Minorities : — 


Elected 

... 19 

Nominated 

... 25 

(3) Special Interests : — 


Nominated 

... 10 

Elected 

... 10 


Total 


44 


20 

274 


Legislative 
Council ; 
its compo- 
sition. 


62. As regards the Legislative Council, with a view The 
to secuie lepresentation in it, as far as possible, for all reformed 
the interests in the State, its strength was increased to ^ ' 

50, exclusive of the Dewau-President and the Members of 
the Executive Council who were to be 6x-o'ffLcio members. 

The non-official element in the Council was fixed by the 
statute at 60 per cent of the total strength, thus ensurino- 
a non-official majority in the Council. Two-thirds 

ol the non-officials were to be returned by election 
by the Representative Assembly and by urban 
rural and non-territorial constituencies, the remainder 
being nominated by the Government to represent minority 
gioups and special interests, for the representation of 
which no specific provision had till then been made 
Ihe distnbution of seats between official and non-official 
elected and nominated members was as follows ’ 


I. Non-officials : 

A. Elected members — 

(a) Urban constituencies the city municipal areas 

of.'Bangalore and Mysore (1 each) 

' * * * •• • 

3 ^ 
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(&) Eural constituencies, viz., the eight districts 
(1 each) 

(c) The Eepresentative Assembly 

(d) Special Interests : 

Mysore University 
Commerce and Trade 
Planting 
Labour 


B. Nominated 
II. Nominated officials 


Total non-officials 


1 

1 

1 

1 


8 

8 


4 

8 

30 

20 


Total 


50 


A minimum of two seats was guaranteed to 
Muslims and one seat each to Indian Christians and 
Depressed Classes, In the event of these minorities 
failing to secure this number through election either hy 
the Eepresentative Assembly or the general electorate, 
the difference was to be made good by elections through 
associations recognised for the purpose, or by nomination 
by the Government. 


Powers of 
legisla- 
tion. 


53. The Council already possessed full powers of 
legislation on all matters other than those specifically kept 
out of its jurisdiction. The list of such excluded subjects 
was curtailed so as to bring within the purview of the 
Council all matters pertaining to the internal administra- 
tion of the State, the subjects excluded being those relating 
to the Eoyal Family, Imperial relations and changes in the 
Constitution of the State. They were : — 


(a) the Euling Pamily of Mysore ; 

(b) the relations of His Highness the Maharaja with the 
aramount Power or with Foreign Princes or States ; 

th • matters governed by treaties, conventions, and agreements 
force or thereafter to be made by His Highness the Maharaja 
-with the Paramount Power ; 

id) the provisions of the Legislative Council Act ; 

(e) the provisions of the Eepresentative Assembly Act ; 

reserved specially 

Govemmeift Highness the Maharaja for consideration by the 
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In all matters thus excluded from the purview of the 
Council, the G-overnment were empowered as before to 
frame such regulations as might be necessary, and also to 
frame temporary emergent regulations for a period 
of six months on matters falling within the scope of the 
Council and submit them for His Highness’s assent. The 
prerogative of the Maharaja to make laws independently 
of the Council, which was all along implicit, was expressly 
affirmed in the statute. 

54. The powers of the Council in respect of finance Powers 
were extended to include the power of voting on over the 
the annual budget by major heads. The proposals of the budget. 
Government for the appropriation of revenues or other 
moneys on all heads other than those excluded from the pur- 
view of the two Houses were to be submitted to the Council 

in the form of demands for grants. The Council was em- 
powered to assent, or refuse to assent to a demand, or to 
reduce the amount specified therein either by a reduction of 
the whole grant, or % the omission or reduction of any of 
the items of expenditure in the demand. The vote 
of the Council rejecting or reducing any demand was 
binding on the Government, except in cases where 
the Government considered that the expenditure 
provided for by the demand was necessary for the carrying 
on of any department, or for the discharge of the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility. In such a case they were empowered 
to restore the rejected or reduced demand and to act as if 
the demand had been assented to by the Council. The 
grant of these powers was coupled with an increase in 
the number of resolutions and interpellations that could 
be brought at any session of the Council. 

55. The bases of both the Assembly and the Council Extension 
were further widened by an extension of the franchise on a of the 
large scale. The property qualifications of. voters to the h-anchise. 
Representative Assembly were reduced by 50 per cent. 

In rural constituencies the qualifications for the voter 
were reduced to an assessment to land revenue of Rs. 25, 
or a kadim tenancy with a rent of Rs. 25, or payment 
of moliatarfa or municipal tax of Rs. 5, or mere 
payment of income-tax, or the ownership of inam villages 
with a heriz of Rs. 125. In urban constituencies the 
property qualifications were to be the same as those pre- 
scribed for voters at municipal elections, and the other 
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qualifications the same as those for voters in 
constituencies. In the case of the Legislative Counci^>^^ 
view of the difference in functions and powers between 
two bodies, the property qualifications were fixed twicP 
high as those of the voters to the Assembly. 


Eeducfcion 
of property 
qualifica- 
tion for 
the Legis- 
lative 
Council. 


Removal of 
sex dis- 
qualifica- 
tion. 
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of 
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SECTION V— Important Changes since 1923. 


56. (a) The past fifteen years have witnessed a 
of further developments within the frame-work of r. 
reformed constitution of 1923, which have been efEected^° 
response to a number of resolutions passed either in t 
Legislative Council or the Kepresentative AssemV^L 
and on the recommendations of successive Commitc 
appointed from time to time. The first 
importance was made three years after the inauguratf^^ 
of the new reforms. A resolution was unanimously adop 
at the Representative Assembly after considerable disc 
sion during the Dasara Session of 1925 recommendi » 
that thepropert}^ qualifications of voters and candidates 
the Legislative Council in the rural constituencies ^ 
be reduced by 50 per cent, so as to make them corres^ 
with those fixed for voters to the Assembly, 
recommendation w^as accepted by the Government, w.^^ 
a view to enlarging the electorate to the Legislat 
Council, and effect was given to it with the 
that the qualifications of the candidates to the Courr 
should however remain unchanged. 


(b) Similarly, in response to a resolution Passed by 
Legislative Council in Febiuary, 1927, the disqualificati 
of candidates on the ground of sex was- removed, enabh ^ 
women to stand for election to the Eepresentati 
Assembly and the - Legislative Council. 

(c) A Committee appointed in 1^26 recommend 
tnte7- aha the extension of the franchise to title-noiae " 
for both the Legislative Council and the Representati 
Assembly and this was approved by the Government. 


Another Committee, appointed in 1932 to rcvic 

the distribution of seats in the Representative Asseroblj’ ar 
o examine certain other questions ref en'ed to it, suggest 
at the number of seats allotted to each taluk or sub-talr 
s ould generally have some reference to its populatid^’ 
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The Committee proposed that taluks having a popu- 
lation of over one lakh should have 3 seats, those 
having a population between 60,000 and one lakh 
two seats, and those with a population of less than 
50,000, one seat. The Committee further suggested the 
increase of the number of seats guaranteed to Muslims 
from 16 to 18 and those of the Depressed Classes from 6 
to 10, the latter being contingent on suitable persons 
being available for nomination, and the introduction of 
the system of proportional representation by means of the 
single transferable vote for the election of members of 
the Representative Assembly from the city constituencies 
of Bangalore and Mysore. These proposals excepting that 
relating to the increase in the number of seats to be 
reserved for the Depressed Classes were accepted by the 
Government, and given effect to by them. 

58. A third Committee was appointed in J935 to 
enquire inter alia into the desirability of retaining the 
Representative Assembly as a constituency for returning 
membeis to the Legislative Council. The Committee drew 
attention to the fact that the two bodies in Mysore were 
not designed to form part of a composite bicameral legis- 
lature, but were more or less independent bodies with 
defined functions of their own, and pointed out that by 
sending representatives to the Legislative Council the 
Assembly would more or less lose to some extent its 
independent and original character and come under the 
leading strings of the Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee were further of opinion that the system of indirect 
election of members to the Legislative Council had not 
produced the result which was originally expected of it, 
viz., that it might reflect the various shades of opinion in 
the country, and that the results of the elections during 
the previous twelve years had disclosed that the two cities 
of Bangalore and Mysore got a representation of about six 
membci-s out of eight returned by the Representative 
Assembly, the result being that the cities got a prepon- 
derance of seats under the system. The Committee 
accordingly recommended that the Asseiiibly should not 
any longer serve as an electorate for the Legislative Council 
and that the eight seats thus withdrawn from the 
Representative Assembly should be distributed among the 
eight districts. The Committee further recognised that 
there were obvious advantages in restricting the 
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liierabership to one House only, following in this respect 
the example of British India, where no person could he a 
member of both the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State or of the Provincial and Imperial bodies. The 
Committee were also of opinion that experience had 
shown that legislative business was impeded by the 
necessity to place a statement of the general principles of 
proposed bills before the Bepresentative Assembly in the 
first instance. They were of opinion that, whenever it 
was found necessary by the Government, a bill wight be 
first introduced in the Legislative Council and its general 
principles placed before the Representative Assembly at 
the earliest opportunity before the final passing of the hill. 
These proposals were accepted by the Government and 
necessary amendments were made in the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council Acts. 


SECTION VI— Working of the Reformed Constitution. 

59. The working of the reformed constitution and 
the extent of the influence exercised by the two Houses 
on the Executive may now be briefly noticed. So far as 
legislation is concerned, 150 bills initiated by the Govern- 
ment since 1924 have been passed into law up to the end 
of Deceuiber, 1938, Of these the general principles of 139 
were placed before the Assembly in the form of statements 
as required by the constitution, and the opinions of the 
Assembly thereon were ascertained before their introduc- 
tion in the Legislative Council. In respect of the 
remaining 1 1 bills, owing to their urgency, the 
ment, in exercise of the powers vested in them till 193b 
of introducing a bill in such cases without previous 
consultation of the Assembly, introduced thern into the 
Legislative Council, and they were passed into law. 
Of the 139 bills on which the Assembly was consulted the 
general principles of 16 were not approved by it, but the 
Government deemed it necessary to proceed with them 
^rther. They were therefore taken up to the Legislative 
Council and passed into law in due course. Among the 
ills thus thrown out bj' the Assembly and yet passed 
into law were bills to amend the Penal Code and the 
Procedure Code in I’egard to the suppression of 
e circulation of traffic in obscene publications, the 
criculturists’ Relief bill, the Contempt of Courts bill, 
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the Irrigation bill, and bills relating to the . development 
^of the Sugar Industry, the levy ot Excise duty on 
/Sugar, Koad Trathc and Taxes, and the Hemoval of 
Eeligious and Caste Disabilities. The verdict of the 
Assembly in respect of 21 bills which were rejected by it was 
accepted by the Government, with the result that the bills 
were not proceeded with further. The more important 
of these bills were those dealing with election offences 
and inquiries, and for preventing and controlling the 
spread of contagious diseases. All the 150 bills initiated 
by the Government were considered and passed by the 
Legislative Council and no measure has been rejected 
by it at any time. 

60. As regards private members’ bills, three bills were 
brought up by the members of the Legislative Council. The 
first was a bill for restraining the solemnisation of child 
marriages. The Council refused leave to introduce it. The 
other two bills were, one for the suppression of immoral 
traflSc in the State, and the other for the removal of legal 
obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows. Both of 
them were approved by the Assembly, and later passed by 
the Legislative Council and became law in due course. 

61. The power of moving resolutions has often been 
used by the members of the Assembly for urging the necessity 
of initiating legislation in respect of certain matters. 
Twelve such resolutions have in all been passed in the 
Assembly, and legislation has actually been undertaken in 
pursuance of four of them. These were the Agriculturists’ 
Belief Act, an Act for the removal of legal obstacles to 
the marriage of Hindu widows, and an Act for the sup- 
pression of immoral traffic in the State. Two resolutions 
were passed pressing for the prevention of cow-slaughter 
by legislation. The question was examined by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government in 1926. A 
resolution of 1926 and subsequent resolutions on the 
subject of appointing a Committee for the reform of 
Hindu Law led to the appointment by the Government 
in 1929 of a Committee to examine the question of 
improving the position of women under the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. Legislation was undertaken in the li^-ht 
of the Committee’s recommendations and resulted in Act 
X of 1933. The prevention of beggary in the State was 
the subject matter of a resolution in the Dasara session 
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of 19'28. As .the provisions of Section 56 of the Police 
Act penalising importunate street begging were considered 
sufficient for the purpose, the matter was not pursued 
further. No action was considered immediately necessary 
in respect of the resolutions passed by the Assembly 
about the prohibition of the slaughter of animals during 
jatraS) the enabling of members of every community to 
take out processions in all public streets irrespective of 
maniool or custom, the abolition of untouchability in 
the State, and the empowering of the High Court to issue 
writs of Mandamus, Certiorari and JELaheas Gorims. 

62. As regards legislation on subjects excluded from 
the purview of the Legislative Council and the Representa- 
tive Assembly, two measures have been passed into law 
during the period. They were Acts XI and XII of D36 
amending the Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council Acts respectively, and intended t ) give effect to 
the constitutional changes recommended by the Committee 
appointed in 1936, which have been referred to above. 

63. The pow'^ers vested in the G-overnment to frame 
temporary emergent Acts were exercised in respect of four 
measures. The first was Act I of 1926, the Cotton Excise 
Duty Suspension Act, which followed the corresponding 
British Indian statute passed in that ypar 
intended to bring Mysore into line with British India m 
respect of the abolition of the cotton excise duty, ine 
second was the Italian Loans and Credits Prohihiticm Ac , 
II of 1936, and the other two were the Match Lxcise 
Duty Act, I of 1934, and the Sugar Excise Duty Act, Vii 
of 1937, which were designed to give effect to the agree 
ment with the Government of ludia in respect or tliose 
two duties. All the four emergent Acts were later passea 
by the Legislative Council and placed permanently on tue 
statute book. It is significant to note that the special 
powers of the Maharaja to reserve to himself any class oi 
subjects by withdrawing them from the purview or tue 
Council, and also his prerogative to make laws independ- 
ently of the Council in matters falling within the purview 
of the Council, have not at any time been exercised since 
the Council was established in 1907. 

• a Cntside the sphere of legislation too the 
intiuence exercised by the Assembly and the Legislative 
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Council on the Executive by other methods provided 
in the Constitution has been no less noteworthy. The 
power of interpellation was freely exercised by members 
of both the Houses in an increasing measure to elicit 
information with regard to matters relating to the administ- 
ration of the State. The total number of interpellations 
which in 1924 was 93 in the Assembly and 104 in the 
Legislative Council stood in 1938 at 141 and 181, 
respectively. 

65, The other mode of influencing the Govern- 
ment, viz., the passing of resolutions, has also been 
freely resorted to. The total number of resolutions dis- 
cussed in the Assembly since 1924 was 362, of which 181 
were withdrawn after discussion. Of the remainder, 61 were 
accepted by the Government, 100 passed and 20 rejected by 
the Assembly. In the Legislative Council 178 resolutions 
came up before the Council, of which 130 were withdrawn 
with or without discussion, 22 were accepted by the 
Government, 13 with and 9 v.dth out modifications. Of the 
26 divisions in the Council, 19 were in favour of the Govern- 
ment and 7 were against it. The subject matter of the 
resolutions in both the Houses ranged over the entire 
sphere of the administrative and social activities in the 
State. The largest number of resolutions on any single 
subject dealt with by the Assembly related to education. 
Next in order came resolutions relating to salaries and 
services, communal representation in the services, land 
revenue, irrigation, medical relief and local self-government. 
As instances of the topics dealt with in the resolutions in the 
Legislative Council may be mentioned the introduction of 
Kannada as the medium of instruction in all high schools, 
an enquiry into the economic condition of all classes of 
people, the compulsory levy of education cess, the construc- 
tion of electric tramways in Bangalore, the employment 
of local talent in all appointments of trust and responsi- 
bility in the State Raihva3^s, the introduction of legislation 
to oblige industrial concerns with a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs 
_ and above to give training to graduates, the increasing 
of the number of primary schools by 5,000 on a five year 
programme, the empowering of local bodies to launch 
criminal prosecutions for non-payment of taxes due to 
them, the enhancement of the grant for the scholarships 
to students of the backward and depressed classes, and 
the abolition of the Central Recruitment Board. 


Resolu- 

tions. 
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66. The number of representations sent up for 
any session of the Assembly since 1924 has ranged 
between 200 and 300. The total number of representa- 
tions which came up for discussion in the Assembly was 
1,694. It is seen that action has been taken by the Gov- 
ernment wherever practicable in respect of representations. 
A report of the action taken by the Government is being 
printed and circulated to the members of the Assembly 
after each session. 

67. Resolutions in respect of constitutional changes 
were often discussed and sometimes given effect to by the 
Government. Thus it was in response to a resolution 
discussed in the Legislative Council in 1924 that the 
property qualifications of voters to the Legislative Council 
in rural constituencies were reduced to the level of those 
prescribed for the votei's of the Assembly. Similarly the 
disqualification arising from sex, rendering women ineligible 
to stand as candidates for election to the Representative 
Assembl}^ and the Legislative Council, was removed in 
accordance with a resolution passed by the Legislative 
Council in 1927 as already referred to. 

68. As regards financial powers, the Representative 
Assembly has freely made use of its power of passing 
resolutions on the budget, and a series of them have, where- 
ever possible and practicable, been accepted b}^ the Go v ern- 
ment and given effect to. In the Legislative Council, no 
motion to omit or reduce any grant or any item in a grant 
has, so far as we are aware, been carried. The procedure 
generally followed was to move for a cut of a nominal 
amount in a demand, with a view to raise a discussion 
on the policy of a department, or to draw the attention 
of the Government to any matter connected with the 
object of the grant. The total number of out-motions 
tabled under the reformed Constitution was 2 , 469 , which 
were either not moved or were withdrawn after discmssion, 
with the exception of a very few motions which were 
pressed to a division and lost. No occasion has therefoie 
arisen calling for the exercise of the special powers vested 
in the Government of restoring a rejected or a reduced 
demand. 

69. The other instruments through which the two 
ouses have been able to influence the administration are 
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the Standing Committees. The Seal Committee thought 
tha.t such Committees or Boards would be aids to adminis- 
tration as well as to legislation, and that they were the 
means to a closer rapport between the G-overnment and the 
people. On the recommendation of the Committee, three 
Standing Committees were formed, one in connection with 
the Railways, Electrical and Public Works Departments, 
another in connection with Local Self-Government and 
the Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health, and a third one in connection with Finance and 
Taxation. Each of the Standing Committees consisted of 
six members, of whom four were members of the Represen- 
tative Assembly and the remaining two were drawn from 
the Legislative Council. The members were selected by 
the Government out of a panel of 15 elected by the 
Representative Assembly, and JO elected by the 
non-ofBcial members of the Legislative Council, The 
Member of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Departments to which the Committee related was the 
Chairman of each Committee. The functions of the Com- 
mittees were purely advisory and their proceedings were 
treated as confidential. It is not possible to have a 
consistent review of their working, but it may be stated 
that they have been serving a useful purpose, not only 
in providing a training for selected members ol the two 
Houses by giving them an insight into the details of 
actual administration, but also by making their knowledge 
and experience available to the Government. 

SECTION VII— Local Self-Government. 

70. We have now to deal briefly with the evolution of Evolution 
local self-government in Mysore. Its beginnings in the of local 
districts go back to 1874, when under rules issued by the self-gov- 
Chief Commissioner, District Committees consisting of 
select non-official gentlemen were formed to help the 
district officers in the work of administering local 
funds which were being raised since 1860 by the levy 
of certain cesses and fees, and intended to be used 
for local necessities such as education, roads, medical 
relief, etc. The Bangalore City Municipality came 
into existence as far back as 1862. After 1881, the 
introduction of legislation regarding local boards engaged 
the prolonged attention of the Goyernment. A bill was 

prepared as earlj’^ as 1883 and whs submitted to the 

* 
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Government of India in 1885. The final approval of 
the Government of India was received in 1902, after 
which it was passed into law. The rules under the 
enactment were issued in September, 1903. Under these 
rules, eight Boards were constituted for the eight districts, 
and seventy-seven Taluk Boards — one for each taluk and 
sub-taluk. Thirty-eight Unions were also brought into 
existence in the smaller towns. It was provided in the 
new Act that a certain proportion of popularly elected 
members from each taluk should be returned to the District 
Boards, whose functions wwe enlarged and defined. The 
District Boards, however, continued to be under the 
control of the district officers. This was also the case 
Muth the municipalities wffiich, prior to 1906, had been 
brought into existence by executive orders of Govern- 
ment and subsequentl}’^ under the -Municipal Act VII 
1906. 

71. The question of liberalising the constitution and 
powers of the local bodies was under the active considera- 
tion of the Government, and two Committees were 
appointed for this purpose in 1914. A Conference of 
Local Boards and Municipalities was also held in the year 

1915. In 1916-17, rules were framed by the Government 
permitting the election of Vice-Presidents by District 
Boards. The reports of the Committees were placed 
before the Government and they passed orders thereon in 

1916, The Committee had characterised the provisions 
of the Local Boai ds Regulation as illiberal. _ They found 
that the Taluk Boards bad been inactive mainly because 
they had no distinct sphere of work allotted to them, and 
bad so far been merely agents of the District Boards. 
Under the scheme recommended by the Committee, there 
was to be an elected majority in all Boards. The 
Taluk Boards were given independent powers, subject only 
to the control of the District Boards in some respects, 
to administer functions of a more or less localised 
character, leaving bo the District Boards such functions 
and services as required co-ordinate organisation through- 
out the district. A separate Taluk Board Fund was to 
be created for administrative purposes, as well as a 
^parate budget. As regards District Boards, it was the 

q\ernment s desire to develop them ultimately into 
^istnct Councils, and they were therefore given the power 

o pass resolutions even on matters that did not ordinarily 
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come within their cognisance and submit them to the 
j Government for their consideration. In order to ernbody 
these and other provisions in legislation, it was considered 
advisable to recast the law relating to local boards as a 
whole, instead of merely amending the old Eegulation, 
Accordingly, the new Local Boards and Village Pancha- 
yets Act (VI of 1918) was passed. Hitherto, Village 
Improvement Committees had been in existence and were 
working under rules framed by the Government. The 
new Act provided a statutory basis for constituting uchs 
of them as were working satisfactorily, into village 
authorities dealing with improvements, sanitation, etc. 

In 1919, the constitution of District and Taluk Boards 
was defined in accordance with the new Act, and 
rules were also framed regarding the representation of 
important interests and communities in these Boards. In 
the next year the work relating to economic development 
which had hitherto been entrusted to District and Taluk 
Committees was transferred to the District Boards, render- 
ing it obligatory on the part of Boards to devote attention 
to economic development and to levy an education cess. 
The Bangalore District Board was given the privilege of 
electing a non-official President, and non-officials were 
appointed Presidents of two other District Boards, and all 
District Boards were given non-official Vice-Presidents. 

The law relating to Municipal Councils was also 
recast in 1918, along with that relating to Local Boards. 
Municipalities were classified into City, Towm and Minor 
Municipalities. The elected element was raised to one-half 
in the case of Town Municipalities, and to two-thirds in 
the case of City Municipalities, The Bangalore City Muni- 
cipality had been given a non-official President in 1913 and 
the right of electing a President in 1920. The principle 
of having elected Presidents for City and Town Municipali- 
ties was accepted by the Government, and the Deputy 
Commissioners, as a rule, ceased to be Presidents of, Muni- 
cipal Councils. Assistant Commissioners and Amildars, 
however, continued to be the Presidents of Municipalities 
in taluks, except where suitable non-officials w^ere available. 
Several Town and Minor Municipal Councils were 
given the privilege of electing their Vice-Presidents. 
Generally the control of the Government was relaxed, and 
the scope of the Councils enlarged, and provision was made 
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to empower select Councils to control elementaiy education, 
medical relief includiug vaccination, and Mnzrai institu- 
tions. In 1921 the law was amended so as to enable 
Municipalities to undertake the work of economic 
development also. 


Further 

develop- 

ments 


B.eceiit 

progress. 


72. A Local Self-Government Conference was held 
in 1923. Among the more important of their recom- 
mendations which were accepted by the Government were 
the abolition of Taluk Boards and Village Improvement 
Committees, and the placing of all Village Panchayets on 
a statutory footing. In actual working, it had been found 
that the Taluk Boards did not possess adequate resources 
to do any useful work, and were a costly and unnecessary 
unit in the administration. On the other hand, the 
importance of .awakening the interest of the people in 
rural improvement by developing autonomous institutions 
in the villages had long been recognised as a fruitful 
means of growth. The Taluk Boards were therefore 
abolished in 1927, and the establishment of a Fanchayet 
for each village, or group of villages, with separate 
resources for attending to their vital needs was sanctioned. 
The District Boards Act was amended, and the constitution 
of Vil 1 age Panch ay ets was regul ated by a separate enact ment 
passed in the same year. The Panchayets were to consist 
of 5 to 12 members, at least half of whom wei'e to be elected. 
The Chairman was to be nominated by the Government in 
the initial stages, the right of election being conceded 
when the Panchayets were well established and working 
satisfactorily. The functions of the Panchayets were to 
be classified into obligatory and optional. The former was 
to include village sanitation and communications, and the 
latter all other items, e.g., promotion of the health, 
convenience and comfort of the inhabitants. Selected 
Panchayets were to be entrusted with powers under the 
Village Courts and the Tank Panchayet Regulations and 
the Forest Panchayet Rules, and provision was also made 
for the transfer of control over Muzrai institutions and 
schools. To enable Panchayets to function efficiently they 
were empowered to levy certain taxes. The Panchayets 
were placed under the guidance of the Amildar. 

The Elementary Education Act was passed in 
■fU main object of investing the local bodies 

wi the management, control and financing of elementary 
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,, education. The transfer of the control of primary education 
r.o local authorities too^ place on 1st July, 1931. The Acts 
ielating to local self-government were further amended in 
^1982-33. The main feature of the revision of the Muni- 
cijDal Act was the introduction of adult suffrage iu 
Minor Municipalities and the increase of the elected 
element in the Municipal Councils. For nearly eight years 
now, every District Board in the State has had an elected 
President and Vice-President; and the official and nomi- 
nated elements in the Boards have been considerably 
reduced. Thus, out of a total of 295 members for the 
eight District Boards in the State, 199 were elected and 
60 non-officials nominated by the Government, the remain- 
ing 36 being ex-officio members. They have exercised 
control over expenditure exceeding Es. 22 lakhs annually. 

The number of Municipalities in the State excluding 
the cities of Bangalore and M3fsore, is now 104, out of 
which 40 are Town Municipalities and 64 Minor Muni- 
cipalities. Only 4 of these have elected non-official 
Presidents. All the Town and Minor Municipal Coun- 
cils, with one exception, have elected Vice-Presidents, 

There are 11,843 Village Panchayets in the State 
with a membership of 88,901. 485 of these have got 
elected Chairmen. The total income of all the Pancha- 
yets for the year 1937-38 amounted to Es. 11T3 lakhs, 
and the total expenditure to Es. 10'81 lakhs. The total 
funds at the credit of these institutions at the end of the 
year amounted to over Es. 32 lakhs. 

74. In general, from the reports we have received Working of 
regarding the working of the local bodies, ic is seen that self- 
increasing interest is being taken by the people in the 
managejnent of their own affairs. Many works and services tfons^'^' 
of public utility are being carried out by the local bodies. 

In fact in their enthusiasm, local bodies have sometimes 
undertaken works without due regard to their resources. 

In the case of the District Boards, however, the somewhat 
unsatisfactory finaucial position appears to have been due 
in the main to the inelastic nature of their revenues. The 
question of improving their income recently engaged the 
attention of a committee presided over by our colleague 
IMr. S. Hiriannaiya. ' We observe that although the 
working of local self-governing bodies has not been free 

4 
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from shortcomiags, a very good record of achievement 
stands to the credit of non-officials especially in the sphere 
of the District Boards and Municipalities under the control 
of non-official Presidents. The principal shortcomings 
too ha^e had relation not so much to the capacity of 
non-officials for the efficient management of affairs, as to 
the general quality of the political consciousness in the 
country. Thus, communal considerations still appear to 
influence elections to Jocal bodies, and sometimes even their 
measures and policies. This has necessitated the reten- 
tion by the Government of the power to nominate acertain 
number of members to the local bodies in order to remove 
inequalities of representation, as the minority communities 
have so far stood little chance of success in the general 
elections. In the Village Panchayets, the system of 
elected chairman has apparently not been very popular, 
perhaps because villagers have been anxious to avoid 
incurj'ing the unpopularity incidental to the levy and 
collection of taxes. The Panchayets have not evinced 
much interest in the matter of the levy of optional taxes, 
and have often lagged behind even as regards collection of 
the compulsory taxes, with the result that recently the 
Government have had to take power to arrange for their 
collection through official agency. In general, the working 
of Village Panchayets, as compared with that of the 
Municipalities and District Boards, goes to show that the 
level of civic and political sense in the rural areas is 
considerably lower than that in the towns. 

This concludes the narrative of the growth and 
working of representative institutions, including local 
self-governing bodies, in Mysore. We have deemed it 
necessary to go into this matter at somewhat greacer length 
than usual, so as to give at a glance a connected picture 
of constitutional evolution in Mysore during the last six 
decades. We shall proceed in the next chapter to deal 
with the growth of political consciousness in Mysore and 
the fundamental considerations which have to be kept in 
view in formulating a scheme of reform. 



CHAPTER III. 

Fundamental Considerations. 

SECTION I— The Growth of Political Consciousness. 

75. We have set out in some detail the historical 
background against which we have to consider the neces- 
sity for further reform and the shape which such reform 
will have to take. In the Government Order appointing 
the Committee, we have been asked in general terms to 
formulate proposals as to further changes “ which may be 
desirable in order to secure the steady and harmonious 
constitutional progress of the State from the point of 
view of all the interests concerned.” According to the 
same Government Order, the object to be aimed at in 
formulating our proposals is to promote the contentment 
and well-being of all classes of His Highness’s subjects, and 
to increase the scope for their exercise of the duties and 
privileges of citizenship, on the basis of the ideals and prin- 
ciples enunciated in the gracious Address of His Highness 
the Maharaja to the joint session of the reformed 
Representative Assembly and Legislative Council in 1924. 

76. In our opinion, that Address (Appendix VI) is a 

constitutional document of great and enduring importance, 
and the ideals inculcated therein are as true and as 
applicable to-day as when they were pronounced fifteen 
years ago. It is in essence nothing less than a charter of 
the political liberties of the people of Mysore, and a guar- 
antee of ordered constitutional progress in the State in 
the future. The inauguration of the new' Constitution has 
been described therein as but ‘‘ a step in a continuous and 
w'ell-ordered process of development, which has been going 
on for over forty 3’ear3,” and the hope is expressed that 
‘’the process will continue wdth the same adaptability in 
the future.” It is also observed : “ We have known 

neither stagnation nor precipitate change. We have been 
advancing steadily, adapting cur constitution and adminis- 
trative machinery to new' times, needs and aspirations.” 
The key-note of that Address may thus be described as 
the continuity of planned constitutional progress. It is in 

61 
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the light of this principle that we have discussed our 
problems and submitted our recommendations, so as to 
avoid stagnation as well as precipitate change. 

£ n the course of the self-same Address occurs the 

following observation : “ That the history of Mysore in 

the recent past has run smoothly is a good omen for 
the future. For thirteen years thereafter, history 
c^tinued to run with more or less the same smoothness. 
Ihough there has been a certain amount of demand 
101 Responsible Government ’’ in the State for some 
time, the agitation for it has become intensified 
of late through the activities of the Congress. It is 
significant that its commencement coincided with the 
inauguration of what is popularly called “ provincial 
” In British India and the advent into power of 

Indian National Congress in the majority of the 
Provinces. We are not suggesting that it should or could 
have been otherwise. To our mind it is but one more 
indication of the fact that no well-ordered Indian State can 
hope to remain in isolation, uninfluenced by what is going 
on outside in the rest of India. The most difficult portion 
has been to assess to what extent the recent 
agitation in the State is an induced phenomenon and 
to what extent it is really a spontaneous growth. For on 
what is indigenous will depend mainly the extent to which 
the existing Constitution will need modification. It is our 
profound conviction that any blind attempt to copy the 
evolution in British India, ignoring the traditions in vogue 
in an Indian State like our own, will be fraught with serious 
consequences. As has been well observed by the Seal Com- 
mittee, “ Even if political institutions were accidental by- 
products of history, they could not be imported wholesale 
from abroad ; but in truth they are regional products and 
the true test of a people’s self-governing capacity is the 
capacity for fresh institutional construction from within 
m response to the forces of the given region and 

environment.” O 

ATv gauging the pace of political activity in 

compared with British India, we may therefore 
differ taking into account important points of 

Political activity in British India may be said 

) Eeport o£ the Seal Committee, Para 22. 
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to have been organised on an all-India basis, when the 
Indian National Congress was started in 1885. It really 
derived its first inspiration from British sources and ideals, 
and for twenty years thereafter was not in any way 
averse to governmental co-operation. Subsequent tenden- 
cies, however, took a different direction, and a pronounced 
cleavage in interest between the rulers and the ruled has 
characterised the course of politics m British India. Some 
interesting observations regarding the origin of the 
political agitation in British India and the difference 
between the circumstances in Mysore and those in India 
are contained in the Dewan’s Address to the Basara 
Representative Assembly in October, 1908. After referring 
to the working of the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, the Dewan, Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, 
reminded his hearers : — “We have a completely organised 
system of Government modelled on that of British India 
and manned almost entirely by Indians, The efforts of 
Government have been continuously directed to the promo- 
tion of the moral and material good of the people. , . . 
Possessing all these advantages it would be sheer fully if, 
misled by catch phrases and spurious agitation, we allowed 
ourselves to be seduced from our duty to ourselves and to 
the State. . . 


79. Whatever may have been the causes for the Early poli- 
cleavage of interests between the rulers and the ruled in tical aefci- 
British India, no such cleavage has ever existed in Mysore, 

But on the other hand, the relations between the Ruler and ^ 


the ruled have been characterised by a harmony which 
has been the admiration of outsiders. Although the 
Representative Assembly was started asr far back as the 
year 1881, Le., four years earlier than the Indian National 
Congress, it did not become a nucleus for political 
agitation. Grievances of a tangible character were ex- 
pressed in the Assembly and the Government gave them 
due consideration. There was no political ferment as in 
British India, As we have said before, the de facto 
position of the Assembly was superior to its position in 
theory and generally speaking there was contentment. In 
comparison with the circumstances in contemporaneous 
British India, it is a curious commentary that in Mysore, 
thirty-two years after the Assembly bad come into 
existence, Le., in 1913, the head of the Administration 
himself had to tell the Assembly that no practical scheme 
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had been put forward by it so far, to show in what 
direction and in what manner the usefulness of the 
institution could be enhanced ; he had to urge the members 
to offer their suggestions. Political aspirations were thus 
not very conspicuous in the earlier stages. 

The com- 80. The War and the political ferment consequent 

munal thereon in British India, the agitation for Home Buie, 
movement, Montagu announcement and the reforms which 

followed, had some mild repercussions in Mysore. But 
the principal happening outside, which influenced Mysore, 
was the formation of the non-Brahmin party in Madras, 
in 1917. The agitation caught on rapidly in Mysore and took 
the shape of a demand for adequate representation^ in the 
public services of communities which were not sufficiently 
represented. In 1918, a non-Brahmin deputation waited 
on His Highness the Maharaja in this behalf. _ While 
assuring them of his sympathy, His Highness advised the 
deputationists that they should be careful not to do 
anything which w^ould tend to mar the ^ unity and 
harmonious relations which had hitherto existed among 
the different classes of people in the State, and which were 
an essential condition of all real progi'ess. Soon after, a 
Committee was appointed with Sn Leslie Miller, Cniei 
Judge of Mysore, as Chairman, to consider the problem. 
Their report was submitted to the Govd’nmentin August, 
1919. The Government after anxious deliberation passed 
orders thereon in May, 1921. It may be said that this 
order has had very extensive reactions. It was the prmcipa 
subject of discussion in the next session of theBepiesenta- 
tive Assembly. It is of interest to note that a resolution 
recommending the grant of responsible government in 
Mysore was also brought up in the same session. 
But the discussion thereon bore no proportion, either in 
interest or volume, to that centring on the Government 
Order on the Miller Committee report. This gives an 
indication as to the relative emphasis of interest at ^e 
time. Hven subsequently, the question of equitable 
communal representation in the public services and m 
educational and other institutions has been the main, topic 
dominating resolutions and interpellations in 
the Assembly as well as in the Council. 

T ^ Q ^ * 

velvara.\i 81- We get a glimpse of the political situation as it 

Commit'. a few years later, i.e., in 1927-28, from the report 
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of the Visvesvaraya Committee appointed to enquire 
into the Bangalore disturbances. In their opinion 
the deeper causes behind the disturbances could be 
grouped under three heads : communal differences, 
unemployment and political discontent, practically in the 
order of their relative importance. With regard to the 
political discontent, they held that it was, in some sort, a 
reflex of events in British India, and that the remedy 
for it was the gradual introduction of some form of 
responsible government, subject to the possibility of 
bringing into existence a two-party system not based on 
communal divisions. They insisted, however, that there 
should be “ no rash break with traditions.”(’) 

82. The course of subsequent events has not fulfilled 
the expectations of the Vi^vesvaraya Committee that two 
political parties, e.g.^ Conservatives and Progressives, 
might come into being, “ so formed as to represent 
between them as much of the property, experience and 
culture as is available in the State as a whol&.”(‘) An 
association called the Praja Mitra Mandall came to be 
constituted about the year 1917 ; and a second party known 
as Praja Pahha (People’s Party), aiming at the attain- 
ment of responsible government among other objectives, 
was formed about the year 1930. About the year 1935, 
both these parties were merged into the People’s Federation. 
Side by side was functioning a small Mysore Congress 
group whose activities, however, were confined in the 
main to what is known as the “ constructive programme ” 
of the Indian National Congress. Some members of 
the People’s Federation even opposed Congress candidates 
in the last elections to the Representative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council held in March, 1937, and defeated 
them at the polls. The coming into power of the Con- 
gress Ministries in many British Indian Provinces in July, 
1937, howeve)', seems to have changed the attitude of the 
leaders of the People’s Federation towards the Congress 
party, and this resulted in the emergence of a new party 
under the name of the Mysore Congress, owing allegiance 
to, if not working as a branch of, the Indian National 
Congress. A considerable amount of agitation and 
organised propaganda was started and carried on in its 


(1) Report of the BaufJalore Disturbances Enquiry Committee ( 1928), 
Para 138. 
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name and with external aid. It was accompanied in some 
cases by defiance of constituted authority, and the Govern- 
ment took action against some persons whose speeches 
were deemed to be seditious. The very first act of the 
new party after its formation was to stage a walk-out 
in the Representative Assembly in October, 1937, as a 
protest against what they considered the repressive policy 
of the Government. In that session of the Assembly the 
Dewan, Sir Mirza Ismail, made a special appeal to the 
members for harmony and co-operation. Events, however, 
rapidly took a turn for the worse, and in the month of 
October, J937, there were disturbances of the public 
peace in the city of Bangalore. In some other parts of 
the State also, the magistracy had to issue prohibitory 
orders as a precaution against apprehended breaches of the 
peace. In consequence of this, some Congress members of 
the Legislative Council resigned their seats in the Council 
just prior to the January session in 1938. This session 
was an iihportaut one. Three resolutions bearing on the 
Constitution were brought up and discussed at great length. 
Tw’o related to the necessity for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the question of further reforms in 
the State. One of these was withdrawn by the mover 
after discussion and the other was accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Similarly, a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the implications of the propped 
Federation was also accepted by the Goyernm^t. ihe 
Dewan repeated these assurances in public in February , 
and action was taken by the Government early to 
implement these resolutions. The fact that these resolu- 
tions were pressed in the Legislative Council though mos 
of Congress members were absent, and the Government s 
readiness in accepting them are worthy of note. 
afterwards, the Government ordered the release of all 
political prisoners and directed the withdraival of , the 
prosecutions connected with the political disturbances. 

83. The Haripura resolution of the Indian National 
f^ngress in Februaiy, J938, re-defining its policy towards 

^^dian States, as one of non-interference in the politi- 
cal field, led to a change in the constitution of the Mysore 
ongre^ party. It severed its direct connectiou with the 
National Congress, and started functioning as an 
W organisation, although every _mem- 

ne Mysore Congress has still to enroll himself in the 
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first instance as a member of the Indian National Congress. 
At the first Mysore Congress convention held at Sivapura, 
the agitation took the form of flag-satyagraha, and this led 
to the arrest and conviction of several persons. The 
agitation assumed an intensified form and culminated in 
April, 1938, in the disturbances at Yiduraswatha, where 
the authoiities had to order the opening of fire, as a result 
of which several lives were lost. A Committee was 
appointed by the Government wdth Sir Yepa Eamesam, 
retired Judge of the High Court of Madras, as Chah’man, 
to enquire into the circumstances relating to the 
disturbances. Soon 'after the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, on the assurance of co-operation from the Mysore 
Congress party, the Government passed their Order, 
dated 17 th May, 1938, referred to already. 

84. The report of the Eamesam Committee, coming 
as it does, exactly ten years after the Yisvesvaraya Com- 
mittee, is an authoritative document throwing much light 
on the current political situation. We have followed it, 
to some extent, in our account of recent politics given in 
the preceding two paragraphs, Eeferring to the policy of 
the Government, Dr. F. X. DeSouza, one of the members 
of that Committee and now one of our colleagues, has 
observed therein, in his separate note : “ I am unable to 
say that the prohibitory orders complained of were in 
excess of the requirements of public safety. On the 
contrary, the policy of the Govei'nment of Mysore towards 
the Congress movement has beenoneof markedconciliation. 
At the height of the agitation, the Government on more 
than one occasion held out the olive branch of peace. 
They proclaimed an amnesty to convicted persons. They 
announced that they would appoint a Committee on 
Constitutional Reform empowered to consider a scheme 
of responsible government. The answer to these 
advances was intensified agitation, culminating in the 
Yiduraswatha disturbauces.’'C) Eegarding the disturbances 
themselves, the unanimous opinion of the Committee was 
that “ the vicious propaganda of calumny and hatred 
carried on by the Congress speakers, inflamed the minds 
of the unsophisticated villagers and led to frequent clashes 
between the authorities and the Congress leaders, and 


(1) Eeporfc of tho Yiduraswatha Disturbances Enquirv Committee, 
page 107. 
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that the cumulative effect of all this was to bring about a 
tense situation in the countiy, which ultimately burst forth 
in mob violence at Viduraswatha.’X^) 

85. It is not an unfair inference from the unanimous 
opinion of the Viduraswatha Committee, quoted at the 
end of the last paragraph, that in the activities of the 
Congress party in this State in the past two years, con- 
siderations of “ truth ” in propaganda and ‘‘non-violence ” 
in action have not always been honoured in their obser- 
vance. The movement in Mysore, we are constrained to 
observe, has not belied the tendency of such movements 
“ to attract within their orbit people of very varied aims 
and methods ” as the Indian Statutory Commission have 
put it, and to make enthusiasts for various reforms to 
join hands “ with every discontented element, and 
attribute all the evils which they attack to the absence of 
self-government.” The development of the nationalist 
movement in British India was a sequel to its own past 
history. Whatever may have been the justification for the 
technique a.dopted by it, and directed against _ foreign 
domination, it is certainly out of place when copied in a 
State with the traditions of Mysore. 

From the preceding paragraphs it will be seen that 
the pace of political progress in Mysore has been slow but 
steady. Political aspirations in the earlier stages related 
mainly to the demand that all communities should have 
adequate representation in the services of the State ; and 
not unnaturally the communities that had till theri been 
inadequately represented, supported the constituted 
authority. Following the Reforms of 192.4, the political 
consciousness of the countiy expressed itself almost wholly 
in this way^ Though the communal issue is. now .depre- 
cated by the Congress party in its propaganda, we are 
ar from being able to agree with .the statement of one 
Witness who appeared before this Committee, and said 
that communalism in the State is dead. Those who 
press^ for the grant of immediate and full responsible 
believe that such a form of government, once 
a ished, would speedily solve the communal problem. 

^t is at least equally possible that the 
o^^ull responsible government might be used as an 

Cl) Ihid, page 73. 
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instrument of unrelieved majority rule, which would 
differ little from the rule of the majorit}^ communities. 

86. What we have observed so far, has relation mainly 
to the leaders of the people. We now come to the capacity 
of the people themselves and of the electorate. We 
believe that it is a generall}^ accepted principle — even a 
platitude — that the degree of responsibility which could 
be entrusted to the people, ought to have some relation 
to their fitness and competence. We should therefore 
like to refer briefly to considerations of literacy and 
general education as affecting political advance. A few 
facts regarding the progress of education in Mysore may 
be of interest here. 

In 188], the total number of schools in the State was' 
only 866, and the expenditure thereon Es. 8'15 lakhs. A 
forward educational policy was adopted at the very 
outset and rapid progress was made, special encourage- 
ment being given to the education of women. In 1902, 
the expenditure on education had risen to Bs. 11’4 
lakhs. 

Elementary education was made free in all Govern- 
ment schools in 1907, and all fees were abolished in 
Middle Schools in 1918-19. In 1913, an Act for 
introducing compulsory primary educatiou was passed 
into law, and action was taken to give effect to it in 15 
selected centres to start with. The Grant-in-aid Code was 
also revised, offering a Government contribution of half 
the cost of each school, so as to serve as an incentive to 
the opening of more elementary schools in villages. The 
scheme met with a good 'response. The scale of pay of all 
village school masters was also revised at a cost of nearly 
half a lakh of rupees annually. In 1921, the Govern- 
ment approved of an Educational Memorandum embody- 
ing a scheme for the rapid extension of primary education. 
Provision was also made for the levy ot an education cess, 
under the Local Boards and Municipal- Acts, so as 
to enable local bodies to contribute iheir quota towards the 
cost of primary education. The Elementary Educatiou 
Act was passed in 1930 repealing the Act of 1913 referred 
to above and transferring the control of primary education 
to the local bodies styled “Local Education Authorities” 
in July, 1931. I'he problem of elementary educatiop. is 
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now being gone into by a special committee appointed for 
the purpose. 

Secondary education has also advanced side by side. 
The number of High Schools which was only 3 in 1881 
rose to 25 in 1923-24, and has risen to 42 in 1937-38. 
A large percentage of students belonging to the backward 
communities are receiving scholarships. Muslim students 
are charged half fees ; and the students of the Depressed 
Classes, besides getting scholarships, receive free secondary 
education and other concessions. 


The i\Jysore University was inaugurated in 1916. 
Starting with onl}^ two constituent Colleges, the University 
has now under its control five first-grade Colleges 
(including the professional Colleges), four Intermediate 
Colleges, a Medical School, and a School of Engineering. 
The expenditure on University education which wasEs.6 84 
lakhs in 1922-23 rose to over Es. 14 lakhs in 1937-38. 


The total number of students of all grades \^ich 
was about 42,000 in 1881 has risen to 3,40,000 m 
1937-38. The total expenditure on educahon, including 
the University, has increased from Es. 5131. lalms in 
1923-24 to Es. 67-53 lakhs in 1937-38, out of which Es. ..3 
lakhs Avas spent on primary schools, ^ 

secondary schools, Es. 9 lakhs on colleges and Es. a 
on special schools, and the balance on other connec 
expenditure. About 80 percent of the total 
on education in the State is being borne by e 
ernment, and proportionately to the revenues, is i ^ 
much more than what is being spmit for 
purpose in the neighbouring Bntish Provinces, 
figures speak for themselves and bear eloquent testim y 
to the incessant efforts put forth by the Goveinmen 
the spread of education in the State. 


In dealing with the question of the present t> an 
of literacy among the people of the State, 
derably handicapped owing to the absence of up-to- a 
and reliable statistics, as the figures of the last Census aie 
eight years old. It may however be stated _ that tde 
present percentage of literacy in Mysore according to the 
available data is comparatively small, being only about 
j-0 per cent of the population above five years of age. 
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87. To what extent education and litevacy serve as a 
test of a people’s fitness for political advance is a question 
on which we cannot do better than quote the opinion of 
the Indian Statu toiy Commission; — “ Education is not 
an indispensable requisite for an intelligent exercise of the 
vote. We have evidence, which we see no reason to 
doubt, of the shrewdness which so often resides in the 
illiterate peasantry of the rural areas. Many a raiyat, 
unable to read or write, is capable of knowing clearly, 
within the narrow range of his experience, what he wants 
and of making as intelligent a selection of a representative 
as some of his literate fellow-villagers. But we need 
hardly labour to establish the proposition that education 
does help in the formation of an electorate 'which will be 
potentially more capable of understanding issues submitted 
to its judgment and hence prwia facie better equipped to 
exercise political power. We are justified, therefore, in 
regarding the extent of popular education as a not untrust- 
worthy general guide to a people’s fitness for the exercise of 
political privileges, and the prevalence of literacy is the 
commonest and the most easily ascertainable index to the 
stage reached in mass education. True, literacy alone 
affords no guarantee of the attainment of real political 
capacity, but the ability to read at least increases the proba- 
bility that statements and discus.sions of political issues and 
political programme will reach the elector. It simplifies 
also the essential mechanics of the polling booth, for it 
means, or ought to mean, that the voter will be able to cast 
his vote in the proper ballot box without the aid of colour, 
or symbol, or of some more questionable guidance.” (') 

88. Literacy is thus an aid whereby if a person is so in- 
clined, he may increase his information on matters political. 
It cannot, however, supply the judgment requiredto arrive 
at a correct opinion. Eor this, he would be dependent 
wholly on the newspapers and propagandists, and if the 
information and views puryeyed by these should be ques- 
tionable, then the benefit dbrived from literacy would be 
of a doubtful nature. Neither would illiteracy have the 
stabilising value which it had in the olden days. Where 
the literacy of a few is combined with illiteracy among the 
masses in the body politic, as in Mysore, public opinion is 
being formed more on the spoken word than on verified 

(1) Eeporfi of fcho Indian Sfcafcutoiy Commission, Vol. I. para 438, 
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right shall he immediately established,” It goes on to 
declare that “ the people of Mysore have the right of govern- 
ing themselves as a Iree, sovereign and independent State 
and do, and for ever hereafter shall, exercise and enjoy every 
power,’ jurisdiction and right which is not, or may not 
fcreafter, be by them in legislature assembled expressly 
delegated to the sovereign authority in India.” It then 
proceeds to enumerate the fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship. 


The next part, in a series of 15 clauses, most of which 
commence with the words, The Maharaja shall 
elaborately seeks to define the powers and privileges of the 
Maharaja and to regulate the succession to the throne, the 
institution of a regency in case of necessity, the religious 
faith of the Maharaja, his Civil List and even his 
residence. 

The part dealing with the executive provides for a 
council of ministers collectively responsible to the legis- 
lature and responsible for all acts of the Government, 
It is stipulated that no exercise of the Hoyal power shall 
be valid, or capable of enforcement, unless countersigned 
by the competent minister. 

The legislature is to consist of a single omnicompetent 
house consisting of 250 members. In respect of bills 
passed by the bouse and submitted to the Maharaja for 
assent, it is provided that if the Maharaja does not approve 
of a bill, he should return it for reconsideration wuth his 
objections, and if, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of 
the total members of the Assembly agree to pass the bill, 
it shall become law, and that if any bill is not returned by 
the Maharaja within 30 days after it has been presented 
to him, “ it shall become law in like manner as if he had 
signed it in token of his assent.” The remaining parts 
deal with the judiciary, the finances of the State, amend- 
ment of the constitution and federation. 

91. Jt appears to us that the Congress scheme, in 
its entirety, is vitiated primarily by its failure to 
recognise the actual political status of Mysore and its Euler, 
which ought to be one of the principal factors to be 
reckoned with in framing any scheme of reform. We would 
repeat here that the som’ce of all power, jurisdiction and 
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authority in Mysore is the Ruler, and the sovereignty of 
the Ruler is itself strictly circumscribed by his responsi' 
bility to the Paramount Power. We shall have occasion to 
deal with this more fully at a later stage. As things stand, 
it is nothing short of a travesty of the facts and a strange 
reversal of the actual position, to declare that the people 
of Mysore have the right of governing themselves as a free, 
independent and sovereign State, or to say that the 
limitations imposed by the Paramount Power should be 
nothing but jurisdiction delegated by the Mysore Legis- 
lature to the sovereign authority in India ! 

The other objections to the scheme may be summed 
up as follow's : — There would be too sudden a break with 
the past and the inevitableness of a stage of transition is 
not realised. The task of legislation, we are afraid, will 
be well-nigh impossible in a single house of legislature 
with as many as 250 members chosen by adult franchise. 
It has to be recognised that the existing two Houses have 
been performing highly useful functions and are bound up 
with the political life of the State, and the sudden dispen- 
sing with either of them would be a step fraught with 
serious consequences. So also would be the change at 
one bound from the present Executive Council to a fully 
responsible ministry to be formed by the leader of the 
majority party in the House, under a state of things where 
well recognised parties have not yet come into existence, 
and constitutional organisation on party lines is unknown, 
in short, where the country as a whole is not yet ripe for 
full responsible government. Finally, there would be no 
effective reserve of powers left with the Ruler, either to 
satisfy the Treaty obligations, to ensure safety and good 
government in the event of a breakdown of the constitu- 
tion, or to safeguard the interests of the minorities against 
the possible excesses of majority rule. In the course of the 
general discussions in the Committee, some of the Congress 
members were at some pains to explain that under their 
scheme there would be no whittling away of the elective 
powers of the Sovereign. The fact, however, remains’ 
unanswerable that all these powers would be illusory- 
The Ruler’s freedom of action in the choice of his ministry 
would be completely fettered. The so-called Royal 
prei'ogatives would be exercisable only at the bidding of 
the ministry, and the power of veto over legislation would 
not be exercisable at all. Constitutional reform in Mysore, 
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we bold, can proceed only by a devolution from the Ruler, 
and we are unable to contemplate any system under which 
the Euler is to exercise only such functions as may be 
delegated to him by the legislature. To our mind, the 
Congress scheme instead of being a system of responsible 
o-overnment under the aegis of the Ruler, would on the 
other hand, be one under whose cegis the Euler will be 
allowed a nominal and precarious existence. 

92. Against such radical proposals, we may set 
« the predominantly conservative viewpoint that res- 
ponsible government is not only not suited to the present 
conditions in Mysore, but is even incompatible whth the 
type of sovereignty in an Indian State. This view appears 
to represent the attitude of an influential section of the 
public, which can hy no means be ignored. We have 
before us a brief and cogent memorandum purporting 
to be signed by a municipal councillor of Madhugiri and 
] ,035 other residents of Madhugiri town and the surround- 
ing villages, which states ; — “ The present system of Gov- 
ernment is quite satisfactory and best suited to the condi- 
tions of Mysore. We are happy under the benign rule 
of Uis Highness the Maharaja, and no material reforms 
are necessary. We do not need any drastic changes, such 
as responsible government, as we fear that they are likely 
to lead to disastrous consequences in the circumstances 
obtaining in Mysore.” 

93. A similar attitude has been taken up by a num- 

ber of individuals, as also many of the associations re- 
presenting the minority communities and the special 
interests. As examples we may mention the Central 
Mohammedan Association and the Mysore State Muslim 
League. The following brief extracts from their memo- 
randa will give an idea as to their standpoint. The 
former states : — “ Musalmans of Mysore have reasons to 
believe, nay, they are convinced beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that those who are agitating for responsible govern- 
ment are anything but nationalists Unless those 

who are now administering local bodies, such as Panchayets, 
Municipalities, District Boards, etc., give proof of their 
capacity for self-government and shed their communalism, 
there should be no further advance in the system of gov- 
ernment and no new powers should be conferred on them. 
It is the unalterable conviction of the Association that 
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under the existing constitution, based 
tion nnTr^ triple principle of consultation, representa- 
tion and lesponsivity, to work for the well-beinff and 
happiness of the people at large.” Ihe latter sen 
ciafon m.,, the Mysore State Muslim League is empht 

inthfi gi’ant of responsible government 

in the Mysore State by the tranference of sovereic^n 

tn f hn • lu any respect whatsoever, would be disastrous 
ZZr f country which has progressed in all 

diiectionsjemarkably well under the present Constitution . 
and earned a high reputation ail over the world for its 
efficient administration.” 


fk 7 . I Catholic Association of Mysore have stated 
a the existing Constitution as a whole offers all 
leasonable scope for the people of the State to take part in 
IS administration and to promote its development, and that 
they do not consider therefore that it would serve any 
useful purpose to enter into any purely theoretical discus- 
pons or to make any specific demands on merely 
^yP^^uetical considerations. The European Association 
of Mysore too are not in’ favour of any changes being 
made in the Constitution. 

95. An association representing an important 
interest, vi^., the Mysore Planters’ Association, membership 
of which is open to Indians as well as Europeans, have 
pated : — “We look upon the present Constitution in 
Mysore as entirely satisfactory and needing no alteration. 
M IS a happy blend of autocracy and democracy which it 

6e improved. It is more efficient and 
eitectiye than any complete democracy can hope to be ; 
yet it is not tyrannous nor restrictive of personal liberty. 

which is actually all that matters, it works as 
good form of government. There is no 
Inrif ^ J'^^y the example of other countries or parts of 
thenf 7 vr followed, simply for the sake of following 
has ’ -^’^ysore has something better, as in our opinion it 

favour of ’k ' 

some inrr It may perhaps be as well to give 

governinenT^i^°^ ""^y demand for responsible 

the State i f appeal to us. The government of 

and hanniTf serious and vital a matter to the lives 

ess of the people of tbp State, to be a subject of 



experiment or drastic change. The present form of 
government works, and works whlL” 

96. Bht we have to point out that however good The 
and efficient the present constitution may be, it is necessity 
obvious that we cannot stand still. One of the memoranda 
received by us, which may be taken as representative of the 
moderate school of thought, states. “ Considering the 
political history of nations all over the world, the increase 
of knowledge, the quick spreading of thoughts, ideas and 
learning of one nation over the rest of the world* owing to 
easy, cheap and fast communication and transport, the 
political advancement in our neighbouring British Indian 
Provinces, the constant and silent permeation of ideas of 
our neighbouring British Indians into ours and the politi- 
cal awakening of the masses in recent years, it is no longer- 
possible or right to resist the aspirations of the people of 
Mysore for responsible government. Hence the consti- 
tutional advancement of Mysore must result in responsi- 
ble government under the asgis of His Highness the 
Maharaja. But it is not possible to reach this goal of full 
responsible government immediately. Though the poli- 
tical consciousness of the people is roused, there is yet 
lack of general education and much less of political 
education among the masses. Nebulous and hazy notions 
and ideas require clarification and crystallisation. The 
ground for granting full responsible government must be 
prepared. Association of the people and their representa- 
tives in the government of the State is a necessary first 
step by which the people can gain experience and know- 
ledge. It is, therefore, desirable that as a step towards the 
realisation of full responsible government some reforms 
be first introduced, and after studying the working of 
such reforms for a period of about five years, the advis- 
ability of introducing full responsible government may 
be considered.” 

It cannot be denied that the political aspirations 
of the people have outgrown the existing constitu- 
tion, and demand reasonable satisfaction. The 
constitution which was inaugurated in 1924 was not 
envisaged as a stationary sysrem to last for all time, but 
was considered — in the gracious words of His Highness 
the Maharaja — as one “sufficiently flexible to expand 
with the expanding political consciousness of the people. ” 

5 '*' 
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In 1924, His Highness was pleased to declare that “in 
making our plans for the future, we have got to take 
note of the tremendous changes inside and outside the 
State in the recent past.” If that was so in 1924 
the need for it is all the stronger to-day, after the lapse 
of fifteen years. The changes which have been efected 
in British India, the growing political consciousness 
ot the people of Mysore and the experience gained in the 
working of the fisting institutions justify a substantial 
measure of further advance, as the appointment of this 
uommittee itself indicates. 


In making the advance,- however, we have to give 
due consideration to the political status of Mysore and the 
need for stability and good government. As pointed 
out by the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, we have 
to recognise “ that the integrity and time-honoured 
position of the Ruling Sovereign shall be fully 
recognised in an}'' scheme of reforms that might 
be proposed for eventual adoption,’’ and “ that there is 
need for distinguishing Mysore as an Indian State from 
other Indian States, for Mysore stands in a category by 
itself,^ both by reason of its ancient and recent history, its 
constitutional progress within the past half a century 
being admittedly commensurate with the educational and 
cultural progress of the people. Mysore has evolved a 
constitution in which the influence of public opinion, 
both on executive measures and on proposed legislation, 
has always been increasingly exercised, through well- 
recognised bodies ghosen in well -recognised ways. 
It is needless to pursue this suggestion further here, except 
to remark that any proposed line of future development 
should have reference to this background and help to 
advaiace popular rights on a thoroughly realistic basis.” 
ymally, vve have also to see that the measure of advance 
IS such as will enlist the largest volume of support of 
reasonable and enlightened public opinion in the country. 


Sir ilirza 

Ista ail’s 

observa- 

tions. 


SECTION III — Certain Basic Factors. 

kent^n* .1'he general considerations which have to be 
cannnf- formulating a suitable scheme of reform 

Mirza f^Pr’essed better than in the words of Sir 
ai s Address to the Representative Assembly in 
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October, 19.37, six months prior to the appointment of this 
Committee. In the course of an earnest and impassioned 
appeal for harmony and co-operation, he reminded his 
hearers; “It is practical experience coupled with a 
recognition of the factors peculiar to our State, and not 
theoretical abstractions, that should be our guide. Nothing 
is so dill cult as the assessing of the values of political 
and social innovations, particularly in a country where 
the traditional organisation of life resembles a thousand 
year old structure, with foundations deep beyond fathom- 
ing and with walls and ceilings full of hallowed paintings 
and friezes, and the whole held together by the interplay 
of forces which it is impossible to estimate. In attempting 
to adapt such a structure to modern requirements, we 
cannot afford to forget that the disturbing of a single worn- 
out brick or a single sagging beam may perchance bring 
down the whole venerable edifice in a mass of debris. 
We have to proceed with caution if we wish to minimise 
social disturbance, and avoid its bitter aftermath of class 
feud and blind partisanship. The best way of proceeding 
is the way of mutual persuasion and friendly understand- 
ing, not the way of minatory challenges and precipitated 
conflicts. Our time has established its right to the title 
‘the epoch of unrest,’ — not simply in this sphere of life or 
in that, not in this country or in that, but in every sphere 
and in every country under the sun. And the changes of 
our time tend to be sudden, radical and dangerous. It is 
natural that ardent spirits among us should be impatient 
to introduce into our body politic conditions and features 
devised by those seeking social ipiproveraent in other 
lauds. But such well-meaning enthusiasm cannot by 
itself achieve progress with security. It must be accom- 
panied by reasoned scrutiny. I am recalling these truisms 
not to sug^gest that we should keep our eyes closed to what 
is happening around us, or that there is nothing for us to 
learn from reforms adopted elsewhere, but simply to point 
out; the supreme need of an independent and dispassionate 
examination of their working. Nor should I be understood 
to be pleading for a policy of indecision and procrastination 
under the guise of study and deliberation. The history 
of Mysore’s development furnishes no ground for a charge 
of that kind. From 1881 down to our own day, the 
enlargement of our Constitution has never been a matter 
either of uncritical imitation or of wrested concession. 
It was neither sluggishly delayed nor impatiently hustled at 
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any stage. And so let us allow it to continue to evolve 
by its own vitality and in forms appropriate to its own 
character and environment.” 


98. In addition to these important general consider- 
ations and those relating to the level of the political 
education and fitness of the people, which we have already 
dealt with at some length, we have to take into account two 
dominant factors: one external and the other internal. 
The former demands imperative recognition of the limita- 
tions imposed by the actual political status of Mysore in 
relation to the Paramount Power, the transgressing of 
which would lead to grave’ complications. The latter 
necessitates a careful examination of the constitutional 
position of the Sovereign in Mysore. We shall proceed to 
to deal with these factors in order. 


99. We have first to consider in what way consfci- 
tutioual reform in Mysore will be affected by the relations 
of the Euler with the Paramount Power, a matter o e 

utmost importance. In the Government of India Eespa c , 

dated the 3rd March, 1880, to the Secretary of btate loi 
India, explaining the provisions of the Instrument o 
Transfer of 1881, it is stated : “ The phief authority anc 

the ultimate governmental responsibility in all cases les 
actually as well as nominally with the . 

responsibility for discharging the Treaty , 

thus laid exclusively on the Euler. Article 19 ^ 
Treaty stipulates that “no material change m t e sy 
of administration now, in force shall be 
consent of the Governor-General in Conncil. is 
known that the Eeforms of 1923 were inaugurate y 
after the approval of the Paramount Power a 6 
obtained. Again, under Article 21, wide powers of mtei- 
vention are reserved to the Governor-General, no o 

any particular department or branch of the administration, 

but over the entire range of internal administration. Tie 
is empowered, even in matters not expressly provided ^ lor 
by the Treaty, to intervene in “cases of necessity oi 
‘to take precautionary or remedial action as circumstances 
may, at any time, appear to render necessary, to provide 
adequately for the good government of the people of Mysoic 
or for the security of British rights and interests within 
the State.” It is further provided that if any question arises 
as to whether any of the conditions specified in the Treaty 
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has been satisfied or not, the decision of the Governor- 
General shall be final. The Governor-General himself is 
thus the judge of the occasions which call for the exercise 
of his powers of intervention, as well as of the form which 
such intervention should take. It is no doubt true that 
the Governor-General does not intervene in the ordinary 
day to day administration in a progressive State like 
Mysore. But such intervention has in the past been 
exercised on occasions, and it cannot be left out of account 
in dealmg with the future. 

100. d'ho present day attitude of the Paramount 
Power towards the Indian States has been ihe subject of 
widespread interest and speculation recently, owing to 
pronouncements in Parliament and elsewhere, made from 
time to time by the authorities in England. In February 
1938, Earl VVinterton stated in Parliament that it was 
not the policy of the Paramount Power in ordinary 
circumstances to intervene in the internal administration 
of full-powered States. In particular, the Paramount 
Power would certainly not obstruct proposals for 
constitutional advance initiated by the Ruler. The consent 
of the Paramount Power had not been required before 
approval of such advance by the various Princes, nor had 
it been sought in such matters. The Paramount Power 
would io ordinary circumstances confine itself to tendering 
advice when consulted. 

101. The next pronouncement was that made by 
Colonel Muirhead in Parliament on 16th December, 1938. 
It was to the following effect : — “ The Paramount Power 
will not obstruct proposals for constitutional advance initi- 
ated by Rulers, but His Majesty’s Government have no 
intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon 
them to initiate constitutional changes. It rests with the 
liulers themselves to decide what form of government 
they should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian 
States. With regard to the second part of the question, the 
obligations of the Paramount Power to the States extend 
to protecting Rulers against violence and disorder, and 
to advising and assisting Rulers in remedying such legiti- 
mate grievances of their subjects as may be found to exist.”. 

10'2. In a speech at Liverpool in March, 1939, Lord 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, further amplified 
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the view expressed in Earl Winterton’s first statement 
and held that the time had come when the Paramount 
Power should intervene a little more efi'ectively than it 
had in the past, not with a view to derogating from the 
sovereignty of the Princes, but for giving them advice 
with the object of raising the standard of their adminis- 
tration. He is reported to have said : — “ Though we are 
under a promise to protect the Princes against aggression 
from without, it is only reasonable that we should see that 
the legitimate grievances of Their Highnesses’ subjects 
should be carefully considered by them and where possible 
a remedy should be applied. That does not mean that 
we are justified in bringing pressure to bear on the Princes 
to bring about a radical change in the form of their govern- 
ment. I have always said that that is a matter for the 
Princes themselves. We should do what we can to raise the 
standard of administration and see that the subjects of 
Their Highnesses get a fair deal, but let us not forget to 
consider the views of the Princes or endeavour to impose 
a form of government which in many cases will be quite 
unsuited to the conditions that exist.” 

103. The latest pronouncement was made by Colonel 
Muirhead in Parliament in April, 1939, in reply 
to a question as to whether His Majesty’s Government 
were satisfied that their policy in regard to constitutional 
changes initiated by the Rulers in Indian States adequately 
safeguarded the continued fulfilment by the Rulers of 
obligations to the Paramount Power. Colonel Muirhead 
said : — “ The polic}'^ indicated in my reply of December 
1 6, is not to be taken as implying that the Paramount 
Power would recognise a Ruler as having endowed any 
constitutional body, which he may create, with a greater 
degree of authority than that which he himself is recogmsecl 
as possessing. Ho State would be regarded as relieved oi 
its obligations to the Paramount Power by the fact that 
the Ruler has divested himself of the control necessaiy to 
discharge them, and the Paramount Power would rernain 
r i^ake such steps as might be required to ensure their 

fulfilment.” 

• Although Earl Winterton’s statement was hailed 

constituting a radical change in the 
critk^ ^®.-P^^’auiouut Power, 'it was observed by many 
at it did not represent the existing position 
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correcliy. Sir Albion Banerji, a former Dewar^ 
pointed out in an article in the press that 
reforms introduced in Mysore in 1923 
contemplation, the approval of the Governmeii 
had to be obtained in conformity with the pB^. • • r 
the Mysore Treaty. He was of opinion that a in^g^id^l^ 


when the 
;ere under 
'''t of India 
pvisions of 


the treaties would be involved if what had bee •■].-) 
Earl Winterton in Parliament was to be 
tantamount to introducing in practice a new and 
chapter in the history of the mutual relations be 
Paramount Power and the Indian States. ! 

I 

• The advocates for the immediate 
responsible government deny that the responsibili^ -j j.Ug 
Euler to the Paramount Power will at all be affecti^ respon- 
grant of responsible grovernment. They say f'^^lj-^ment 
sible government must necessarily be good govc gj^g^jjg 
that peace and order will always be maintained in' 
where the government has the backing of the 
that responsible ministers will take due care to see 
Treaty obligations are satisfied. On the other har^^^^^^ 
urge that if a demand for responsible government 
backing of the people is not satisfied, the Eul^^j^ 
be placed in the awkward position of having to sc^ 
support of the Paramount Power as against hi 
subjects. 

Another view, which, we understand, has the 
i)r. A. B. Keith, is that after all the issue reduces itself 
fact that the British Crown exercises certain right gj^g^j^g 
Al^^sore and that, if it decides to enforce them, the 
must give effect to its instructions. But it is not nec(^^^^^'^' 
that the Euler of the State should retain autocratic 
for this purpose. All that is requisite is to declare a- 
of the constitutional law of the State the duty of obed^ 
to instructions of the Paramount Power and to lequii' 
ministers and courts to give effect thereto. If they f 
then the Paramount Power may intervene and co°^^®-i 
obedience. But it is probable that if the action impup-j^f 
were that of a responsible ministry, the Crown wouF i. 
much loss inclined to intervene than if the 
alone were concerned. j 

* 1 1 I 

Finally, there are those who maintain that ' 
satisfactory discharge of the obligations to the Paramof 
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Power will be impossible under any system of popular 
government. 

105. Our own view is that the difficulties in the way 
of full responsible government presented by the existence 
of Paranjountcy cannot be ignored although there is no 
need to exaggerate them. Colonel Muirhead’s latest 
statement leaves no room for any ambiguity. It is now 
obvious that no Ruler could divest himself of his Treaty 
obligations and ask the Paramount Power to deal with a 
popular governincnt of his own creation, but not responsible 
to him in the first instance. If then the Euler himself is 
to be responsible to the Paramount Power to any extent,* 
he must necessarily retain effective powers for the purpose, 
and be must also have the means of enforcing them. A 
mere declaration in the constitution of the nature 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph will not serve 
any purpose, if the only thing left to the Euler in the event 
of a break-dowm of the constitutional machinery, is to 
appeal to the Paramount Power to intervene and set 
things right. He would be clearly failing in his duty if he 
created a situation which he would be unable to deal with 
effectively himself. Such contingencies have to be 
normally provided for without invoking the aid of the deiis 
ex inachina. Neither would it do for the Euler to repose 
in the hope that the inclination of the Paramount Power 
to interfere in the affairs of an Indian State would be less, if 
the actions impugned were those of a responsible ministiy. 

The other argument equating responsible government 
necessarily with good government begs the question 
and takes too much for granted. We have already 
envisaged the possibility that in a country not fmlj 
for the grant of complete responsibilit}^ the form m 
responsible government may create complications whicn 
could be obviated by a more cautious advance. Besides, the 
question as to the degree of support which the demand or 
responsible government has from an understanding public, 
is always one of fact. We have alread}^ given our opinion 
on this point. Finally, it may be added that the existence 
of political aspirations is not always a sufficient guide to 
the solution of the constitutional problem. 

106. We have now to consider the status of the 
Sovereign in Mysore. His unique position as the symbol 
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of the basic unity of the Ruler and ruled in Mysore lias 
been elaborated in the Seal report. We read there; (’) “The 
Head of the State in Mysore is the supreme Executive 
Head as well as the source and sanction of law. In other 
words, Mysore is a unitary State.... This is the basic 
fact of the constitution in its internal aspect.” This 
position is then contrasted with that obtaining in countries 
where the dualistic conception of a limited monarchy 
prevails, or in other words, where “ the sovereignty is 
divided between the Head of the State and the people, 
regarded as two originally separate elements.” The report 
goes on to say that “ In Mysore the problem is the 
opposite. We are to preserve the original unity intact — 
that sovereignty which is the symbol of Dharma or Law.” 


107. We hold that the stand taken by the Seal Its vali- 
Committee is fundamentally sound and requires reiteration 
at the present moment. That theory was not, as objected 
by some critics, an obsolete doctrine resuscitated, so much 
as the description of a political actuality. In our 
opinion, the theory lends support neither to mediaeval 
ideas of the divine right of personal autocracy nor to 
recent notions of dictatorship. On the other hand, it is 
merely a restatement in modern language of the traditions 
of Dharma which have appealed to the best minds in this 
country from time immemorial, and which have in fact a 
timeless appeal. We should like to observe in this connec- 
tion that, although the terinDliarnia is of Hindu origin, the 
concept itself is of universal validity, transcending ■ the 
bounds of nationality as well as of religion. It is not only 
not. opposed to democratic ideals in any way, but is 
thoroughly consistent with them. But whatever may be 
the theory of sovereignty and the result of its application 
to the Indian States, the one broad fact which cannot be 
ignored, as we have already stated, is that all power, juris- 
diction and authority in Mysore, are as a matter of fact 
derived from the Maharaja and are exercised in his name ; 
and a scheme of constitutional reform could, therefore^ 
only be introduced by means of a devolution of powers from 
the Maharaja. 


_ 108 . In practice, democracy is indistinguishable from Maim-ifcv 

majority rule, the implications of which demand a little rule. “ 


(l) Report of the Seal Committee, Paras 5 to 7. 
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further scrutiny. In paragraph 126 of the Seal report 
bearing the title “ Majority Rule — an abiding fact ” it is 
stated : “ The rule of the majority has come to stay. 

Whether an oligarchy, an aristocracy, or any other form 
of minority rule might not be better, is no longer the 
question.” To this list, we ourselves would add autocracy 
and bureaucracy. The passage continues : “ Legislation 
(and administration) iiiust be governed by the collective 
will, which, if ascertained on the democratic principle, 
will be the will of the majority.” That is the position, 
in a nut-shell, which has got to be recognised and we 
have no hesitation in accepting it. But at the same time, 
we are fully conscious that “ there is nothing especially 
sacrosanct about majority rule,” and that “ like all political 
institutions it is founded on average human nature,” as a 
modern constitutional authority (’) has put it. In the long 
run, the majority will rule because it possesses power 
mainl}^ the power of numbers — and has on its side the 
inclination of the average person to follow the line of 
least resistance and accept the dictates of the majo’ity 
on the assumption that wisdom lies in numoers. The 
obvious danger also lies in the tendency of the 
majority and its constituents to assume that its judgm^ts 
are not merely expedient, but also right. When ^ 
view gains ground. Might becomes equated with Right. 
Not much imagination is required to picture the conse- 
quences of such a situation. VVe will not dilate on it, 
but will content ourselves with quoting ^the opinion 
of another recent writer on politics - Withou a 
majority, democratic government cannot function, an 
without a stable majority it cannot function well. A . le 
same time, mere ‘ majority rule ’ would not satisfy le 
demand for political freedom. There is no more hopeless 
and crushing form of tyranny than the tyranny of a 
majority.”(^) 

109. The one sure protection against the possiWe 
tyranny of numbers is, in our opinion, the tradition of the 
hereditary monarch ruling according to Dliarma. Jn 
ancient times, the very raison d' etre for the existence of 
the king was declared to be the protection of the weak 

(1) Herman Piner : Theory mid Practice of Modern Government, 

P. U2. 

(’ ) E. Bassett : The Essentials of Parliamentanj Democracy, p. 1 15. 
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^ against the strong. At the present day, such protection 
is required not so much as between man and man, but as 
between organised groups, one trying to dominate the 
other. The fact that in India groups are mainly ranged 
I on communal lines makes the protection of minorities the 
one problem that democratically minded constitution- 
builders have to grapple with. Where groups are based 
on political opinion there is perhaps a chance of the 
balance of numbers being shifted, but as between com- 
munities there is no such hope Even where political 
minorities are concerned, the safeguarding of their interests 
has been the question of questions. Thus it has been 
observed : “ Government without safeguards for minori- 

ties has seemed to the Fathers of the American Constitution 
and to men like Mill, the negation of liberty ; indeed, to 
ail who have some spiritual or material good which they 
would zealously retain, pure majority rule has seemed a 
peril.” In our Committee the memoranda received and 
Ure witnesses who have dealt with this topic, especially 
the representatives of the Muslim, Christian and other 
organisations, including the Depressed Classes (although 
by numbers they are not a minority), are unanimous that 
- the safeguarding of their interests could only be done by 
the Sovereign, and that he must therefore retain real and 
effective powers in this behalf. 

110. In particularly emphasising the importance of 
the status and powers of the Ruler, we have not been 
swayed by considerations relating to his personal rights 
and prerogatives, but we have tried to give expression to 
our deep-seated conviction that there is no better covrec- 
tive for the fissipai’ous and disintegrating tendencies 
which are released in working democracies, than the 
stabilising influence of a wise Ruler, above all party differ- 
ences, to whom all classes, communities and religions will 
look up with affection and confidence. The need for such 
correctives was pointed out by the Seal Committee sixteen 
years ago in the following words : — “ The nineteenth 
century emphasis on democracy, rationalism, individual 
liberty, party government, and the infallible rule of the 
majority, has shifted, though they have not lost and can 
never lose their legitimate force, and constitutional checks 
and correctives to these have been applied, and are being 
applied to-day in most progressive countries, to pieserve 
the balance and equipoise of the State.... It is not 


Correctives 

necessary. 
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necessary that we should pass through the whole gamut 
of trial and error in our own political experiments.” (') 
There is ample testimony in this behalf from distinguished 
statesmen who have had personal knowledge of the work- 
ing of democracy in British India, as well as of adminis- 
tration in progressive Indian States. We earnestly hope 
and believe that it may be the privilege of the Indian 
States to give practical demonstration of the proposition 
that the tradition of a Ruler ruling according to, 
DJiarma, will supply the much-needed corrective required 
for keeping the balance in democracies in India. 


Respon- 

sible 

Govern- 

ment. 


SECTION IV— Responsible Government. 

111. We shall now examine the implications of 
“ Responsible Government.” No term has of late been 
repeated in public so incessantly, or with such varied 
import, as this one. The first objection taken by the Mysore 
Congress party to the wording of the terms of reference 
in the Government Order appointing the Committee, was 
that this phrase was not mentioned therein. It was of no 
avail pointing out that the terms of reference were wide 
enough to cover discussion of the topic of responsible 
government. In order to avoid needless misunderstand- 
ing, the Government finally agreed to state specifically 
that the terms of reference would cover this issue also. 
There is, however, a certain looseness about the use of this 
term in the press and on the platform, as well as in 
conversation. We have seen it applied indiscriminately 
to the form of government in vogue in Great Britain, to 
the restricted form of it introduced into the British Indian 
Provinces under the caption “Provincial Autonomy,’ 
and again to the measure of reforms recently introduced 
in Cochin and some other States. In the press, ^ any 
liberalisation of the administration in an Indian State, 
even such as the provision of a larger elected element in a 
municipal council or other local body, has often appeared 
under bold headlines as “Responsible Government” in 
such and such a State. In the oral evidence given before 
ns, some witnesses have told us that not many years ago, 
^. 9 ., about the time of the Seal Committee, the words “Res- 
ponsible Government” were being frequendy used in talk, 
ut what they really meant at the time was that they 

(1) Report of the Seal 


Committee, para 4, 
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hoped to get a non-official into the Executive Council of 
the State. In view, therefore, of all this laxity in use, 
as well as of the indubitable fact that modern political 
aspiration is related mostly to this phrase, we shall try to 
clarify its significance in its application to Mysore. 

112. The “reign of law” which is being ushered in just Executive 
now in some States, and which Gandhiji himself in his responsi- 
recent statement (June, 1939) deems the first and foremost 
objective of constitutional advance in the Indian States, 
had its commencement in Mysore over a century ago. 

VVe are proud that ever since the Rendition in 1881 we 
have had the blessing of a constitutional Monarchy, i.e., 
the rule of a Monarch whose personal demands on the 
State’s exchequer are strictly limited, whose adminis- 
tration of justice is on Modern lines and in the hands of 
men trained in law and jurisprudence, a Ruler whose one 
object has been the welfare of his subjects, and who never 
acts except through a well-recognised constitutional 
organisation. We have also seen from the review of the 
working of the existing representative institutions in 
Mysore for half a century and more that if responsible 
^ government meant only that the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the spending of public monies should be influ- 
enced to a large, extent by the elected representatives of 
the people in the Assembly and the Council, then it could 
be claimed that Mj'sore has indeed got responsible govern- 
ment already. Thirty-four years ago, in a message to 
Mr. Gokhale at the Benares Session of the Congress, the 
Grand Old Man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji, held up 
Mysore as an example of self-government, which 
meant to him, as to Gokhale also, the government of the 
country in the interests of the people by Indian agency. 

What is wanting then, if we are to copy the British model, 
is an executive which will remain in office only so long as 
it- has the support of the representatives of the electors in 
the legislature. Where such a system prevails, the 
elector is said to control the government because if his 
representatives in the legislature support ministers of 
whom he disapproves, he can at the next election change 
‘his representatives. The fundamental pre-requisites of 
such a system have been summarised in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report as follows : — “ The system presupposes 
in those who work it such a perception of, and loyalty to, 
the common interests, as enables the decision of the 
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maiority to be peaceably accepted. This means that 
ma orities must practise toleration and minorities patience. 
’There must in fact be not merely a certain capacity for 
business, but, what is much more important, a real per- 
ception of the public welfare as something apart from, 
and with superior claims to, the individual good. The 
basi« of the whole system is a lively and effective sense of 
the sanctity of othlv people’s .•ights,... These quahties 
are only developed by exercise, and they are greatly affected 
by education, occupation, and social organization ; but 
ultimately they rest on the traditions and habits of thought 

of the people,” C) 

1 13 The form of responsible government towards 
v^bich political aspirations in Mysore are direcfed > 

in the Lrds of the last Joint Parliamentary Committee s 
report (Para 13), “not an automatic device which can be 
manufactured to specification. It is not even a mac me 
which will run on a motive power of its own. T e _ 
of Government who assumes that British constitutional 
theory can be applied at will in any oountiy mis^ 
fact that it could not be successfully apphe 
Great Britain if it were not modified m a hundred way , 
by unwritten laws and tacit conventions. • • • 

unnatural that, in the words of the Statutoiy oi .j. ’ 

iMst of the 

should closely follow the Biitisu moaei, u „ novfni-n 

working of that model postulates the existen _ , 

conditions, which are as essential as they f pno-Iisb 
define. As Lord Bryce has remarked, The Bnghsh. 

Constitution, which we admire as a masterpi 
equipoises and complicated ineohamsm, It 

but in England be full of difficulties an Eyiter can 
works by a body of understanding which uppri needed 
formulate and of habits which ypy„ction of 

to instil.’ ” The essential factors by the ^ ^ Ijj 

which Parliamentary Government as it is •- joint 

Great Britain works, have been well analyse 3 nrincinle 
Parliamentary Committee. They say J" The pimcip^ 
of majority rule ; the willingness of the 
time being to accept the decisions of the i 
existence of great political parties divided hy 
of policy, rather than by sectional inter ests ; ana n y, 

(l) Monfcagu-ChelmsfordlEeporb, Para 131. 
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existence of a mobile body of political opinion, owing no 
permanent allegiance to any party and therefore able, by 
its instinctive reaction against extravagant movements 
on one side or the other, to keep the vessel on an even 
keel.”0 

114. Of the four principal factors enumerated above, 
in the opinion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
none could be deemed to exist in India. As they put 
it : — “ There are no parties as we understand them, and 
there is no considerable body of opinion which can be 
described as mobile. In their place we are confronted 
with the age-old antagonism of Hindu and Aluhammedan, 
representative not only of two religions but of two civili- 
sations ; with numerous self-contained and exclusive 
minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and pro- 
foundly suspicious of the majority and of one another ; and 
with rigid divisions of caste, itself inconsistent with the 
democratic principle.” 0 The Government of India Act 
was therefore so framed as to take account of these limita- 
tions, as also to embody those conventions and safeguards 
implicit in the British model, but in abeyance in actual 
practice. The framers of the Act went even further and 
copied to some extent the principles underlying the 
American model. In the words of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, the safeguards were not intended to be mere 
paper declarations but represented “ on the contrary (to 
quote a very imperfect but significant analogy) a retention 
of power as substantial, and as fully endorsed by the law, 
as that vested by the Constitution of the United States in 
the President as Commander-in-Chief of the Army — but 
more extensive both in respect of their scope and in 
respect of the circumstances in which they can be 
brought into play. On the other hand, they are 
not only not inconsistent with some form of responsible 
government, but in the present circumstances of India it 
is no paradox to say that they are the necessary 
-complement of any form of it, without which it could 
have _ little or no hope of success.” We shall have 
occasion to go into this topic in greater detail when we 
explain our own proposals regarding the executive in 
Mysore. 

(1) Eeport of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Consti- 
tufcional Reform, para 20. 

(2) Ibid, para 21. 
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115. We have emphasised these features in order to 
bring out the intentions of the framers of the Act, 
especially in view of the readiness "with which provincial 
autonomy is being identified in certain quarters with full 
responsible government. In actual practice too, the 
spirit of the constitution has inevitably undergone modifi- 
cation according to the outlook of those working it. 
We cannot avoid referring to the result of this great 
experiment, as political opinion in Mysore is influenced 
by its appreciation of the working of the polity in the 
Provinces. Our impressions are necessarily very tentative, 
and it is not without hesitation that we venture to offer 
them. We shall mention only one or 'two considerations. 
Our colleague, Dr. F. X. DeSouza, however, dissociates 
himself from these observations. 

First, we observe that in the Provinces where the 
Hindus are in a majority, the minorties, e.y., the 
Muslims, will remain in a minority so long as the 
present antagonisms, based on communal interests 
last, and till new issues arise which will create political 
alignments for which divisions on religious or communal 
lines will be irrelevant. Similarly, in Provinces whep 
the Muslims are in a majority, the Government will 
remain predominantly Muslim in composition, and the 
Hindu minorities will feel that their interests jnay be 
jeopardised. So long as such suspicions remain, and so 
long as the minority and majority communities do not 
work on a common platform, there is at least a risk that 
the form of responsible government will be used merely 
to place in power representatives of the majority commu- 
nity. 


Again, from the words of some of its leading repre- 
sentatives, it is seen that the Congress party m the 
Congress Provinces” denies its party status and lays claim 
to represent the country as a whole, at present ignoring 
Me existence or even the possiblity of any Opposition. 
Whether from this beginning there will follow anything 
like the .party system, which in history has been 
mseparable from responsible government, may be doubted. 
For example, what the English Parliamentary system 
would come to, if the conventions providing for the 
co-operation of the Opposition ceased to function, has been 
depicted in the following words by a constitutional 
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authority: Dr. Ivor Jennings — “ Government would be 
possible without the co-operation of the Opposition. The 
Government majority would march through the lobbies, 
voting for the Government, with monotonous regularity. 
The Government would get its legislation and its financial 
resources ; the Parliamentary sessions would be shorter 
and ministers would be in the unusual position of having 
plenty of time for controlling their departments. It 
would, no doubt, be the end of Parliament as a living- 
institution, just as the absence of debate has made the 
Privy Council into a formal instrument of no importance. 
Nevertheless it would be possible, and only the conventions 
provide for the continuance of the present system.” 0 

116. It is very difficult in the circumstances, to be 
sure whether “ Eesponsible Government ” in British India 
will develop on anything like the lines of the original model. 
Although the British system has been widely copied by 
other countries, it has really been successful only where, as 
in England, there have been two great political parties, agreed 
on fundamentals but differing in their methods of approach. 
The success has been qualified, where there have been nume- 
rous small parties and the Governments are dependent on 
the coalition of ever shifting groups. In such countries the 
spirit of democratic liberty has been preserved, although 
governmental stability has been lacking. It has, however, 
invariably failed wherever a single great party has come 
into power beyond the possibility of displacement, as the 
example of Italy and some other continental countries 
demonstrates. The danger is all the greater in India owiug 
to the prevalent illiteracy and peculiar social conditions. 
The same is true of Mysore, and the only lesson we 
can at present draw from the experience of the working 
of proviucial autonomy in India is that it would be 
futile to copy the British model of responsible government 
in its entirety, when the conditions are not propitious. Any 
premature adoption of it will in all likelihood lead to the 
rule of a single dominant party, which — whether organised 
on conamunal or any other considerations— is scarcely 
conducive to the proper working of the Parliamentary 
system on really democratic lines. It would therefore be 
wise counsel for Mysore to “ hasten slowly ” on her own 
path of constitutional development. 

(1) W. Ivor Jenaiugs ; The Law and the Constitution, Pages 90-91. 
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SECTION V—The Goal of Constitutional Reform, 

117. The principle which has inspired all constitu- 
tional developments in Mysore was first indicated in the 
Government Order of the 25th August, 1881, calling into 
being the Mysore Representative Assembly, viz.^ that it 
should serve to convince the people that the interests of 
the Government are identical with those of the people. 
In the successive schemes of reform that have been adopt- 
ed in the State from time to time during the last fifty- 
eight years, this purpose of enabling the citizens to 
realise the fundamental oneness between themselves and 
the State, by allowing them to participate in the shaping 
of the policies and measures of the Government, has found 
progressive fulfilment. We believe that the natural 
consummation of this policy of providing means for the 
embodiment of the popular will in the acts and policies 
of the Government and for giving a material shape to the 
identity between the citizens and the State, will lie ultimately 
in the establishment of a form of responsible government, 
which will satisfy the conditions which we have tried to ex- 
plain in a preceding section. Such a consummation, how- 
ever, in order to be durable and productive of the best, must 
come about as the result of evolution in an increasingly 
favourable environment. We have already dealt with those 
factors in the present environment which wmuld give rise 
to great harm, in the event of a too sudden introduction 
of the system of full responsible government. We have 
also sufficiently emphasised the fact that the position of 
the Ruler cannot be reduced to that of a mere figurehead. 
Rut we recognise at the same time that there is considerable 
force in the argument that one way of creating the condi- 
tions desired is to put the people under the salutary burden 
of actual responsibility in such a measure as will not involve 
risks that are irreparable, thus inducing them to train 
themselves in ways of effective democratic citizenship. 

118. The question as to whether there shoujd be any 

specific declaration of the goal of reform in terms of 
responsible government has received the an.^ious consi- 
neration of the Committee. Although the increasing 
association of the people with the Government in the 
administration of the State has all along been the declared 
policy of the Rulers of Mysore and although responsible 
government is nothing more than the limit of such 
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association, it has been urged by some of our colleagues that 
a declaration in terms of responsible government 'will help to 
give the quietus to unnecessary and avoidable political 
agitation, and will set the people to work out their political 
salvation on a settled plan, while permitting the Buler to 
put forth his best efforts to assist the people to attain the 
goal. Above all, it is said that a declaration is needed pre- 
eminently to-day, when people are so prone to be led into 
mistaken ways by unscrupulous propaganda, and that not 
only would there be no harm hut there would he positive 
benefit in declaring a form of responsible government as 
the goal, since the recommendations of the Committee are 
in essence based on the idea of the development of popular 
responsibility. 

On the other side, it has been urged by some other 
members that a declaration is of doubtful value constitu- 
tionally; that it is likely to create ambitions which cannot 
always be satisfied ; and that it is likely to fetter the dis- 
cretion of the Buler for all time. It is argued that the much 
admired British constitution has grown up and adapted 
itself to the changing environment and was not built on 
any pre-conceived plan. It is stated that a declaration of 
the type contemplated could only be made under certain 
extraordinary circumstances. The declaration made by the 
Secretary of State for India in Parliament in 1917, which 
formed the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 
1919, is held up as an example of a declaration which was 
made at a time of great stress, and it is pointed out that the 
course of subsequent events has compelled British states- 
men to regret even the limited and circumscribed 
declaration then made. In short, it is said that every 
constitution should carry wdtbin itself the import of its 
own goal, and that it isuseless and even harmful to make 
an explicit declaration. 


119. The question w^as considered by us in three 
stages. The first was whether there should be any 
declaration of a goal at all. The Committee agreed by a 
majority C) of twelve against five that a recommendation 
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should be made to the Government that whatever develop- 
ments or changes are made in the constitution of the 
State, should be directed towards the attainment of some 
definite aim or goal. The next point to engage our 
attention was whether such goal should be defined in 
terms of “ Eesponsible Government ” or of any alternative 
expression, such as “ the fullest measure of association of 
the people in the administration.” The majority of the 
Committee were of opinion that such words as “ associa- 
tion ” and “influence,” which have been in vogue for 
many decades, have become stale, and the political 
consciousness of the country has outgrown their usefulness. 
They might perhaps have been appropriate at an earlier 
stage, in relation to what has been called “ responsive 
administration” as distinguished from “irresponsive 
government.” There would, however, be no point now 
in using such terms for defining a futm'e aim or goal of 
constitutional reform in Mysore, which already possesses 
“ responsive administration.” Besides, the phrase 
“ responsible government ” conveys parliamentary tradi- 
tions which are the admitted objective of current political 
aspiration. Nothing would therefore be gained in the 
circumstances by avoiding the use of that term and 
substituting for it an evasive paraphrase. 


After a careful consideration of the and 

C071S of this issue, a majority of twelve members of the 
Committee 0 as against a minority of five, are of opinion 
that the balance of advantage would lie in making 
such a declaration, provided we define clearly 
Jponsible Government under the gegis of the ^riler 
1 signifies to us a system in which the executive adminis- 
tration is carried on by a Cabinet of Ministers who are 
subject to a double responsibility: on the one side to the 
Legislature, on the other to the Euler. The Ministry 
should have the support of the Legislature, toi the 
measures they' undertake, and they should also enjoy the 
confidence of the Euler, with whom should rest ^eir 
appointment, not merely in name but in actuality. This 


Chan-L£Tr (1) B. Chennigaramiab, (2) D. V Gundappa, (3) Bhupalam 
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will apply to the ordinary day to day administration. 

However, for the reasons which we have already considered 
at some length, a reserve of effective powers must always 
remain in the hands of the Euler, to ensure good 
government, and in particular to protect especially, the 
legitimate interests of the minorities ; and last but not 
least, to satisfy the obligations imposed under the Treaty 
with the Paramount Power. It is obvious that these 
powers should have a certain priority and importance as 
compared with the exigencies of the routine administration. 

In lihe absence of such provisions, the phrase “ under the 
aegis of the Euler”, meaning under his authority and 
protection, will be devoid of reality or significance. We 
believe that “ Eesponsible Government under the aegis of 
the Euler” as defined above should be the objective 
towards which all constitutional progress is directed. 

Such progress will necessarily have to be by stages, the 
measure of each advance being dependent on the judgment 
of the Euler. 

120. Three alternative formulae intended to enable Alternative 
the public to understand the full significance and scope formulae, 
of our proposals were considered by us. The first which - 
was proposed by Mr. B. S. Puttaswamy, was as follows : — 

“ This Committee is of opinion that the goal of constitutional 
advance should be the progressive realisation of such a form of 
responsible government under the authority and protection of the 
Euler as is suited to the conditions of the State and is compatible ■with 
tbe sovereignty, prerogatives and privileges of His Highness, his 
Treaty obligations and his responsibility for peace, tranquillity and 
good government of the State, and also for safeguarding the interests of 
all classes of His Highness’s subjects including the minorities, the 
time and measure of each such advance being determined by the 
Euler according to the circumstances and conditions then prevaihng.” 

The second formula proposed by Mr. D. V. Gundappa 
ran thus : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Committee, the goal to be kept in 
view in all constitutional reforms siiould be the establishment of a 
system of responsible government under the authority and protection 
of the Sovereign, i.e., a system in which the administration is carried 
on by a Cabinet of Ministers enjoying the support and confidence of 
His Highness and the Legislature, the powers of His Highness to 
ensure peace, order and good government, to safeguard the interests of 
all classes of His Highness’s subjects including the minorities, as well 
as to satisfy the terras of the Treaty with the British Government 
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remaining unaffected and supreme in all circumstances, and the stages 
of progress towards the goal being determined by His Highness 
according to the measure of success attending the working of each 
stage,” 


Ihe third formula proposed by Mr. C. Hayavadana 
Eao and Mr. Tomlinson was as follows: — 

It has been the policy of the Eulers of Mysore since 1881 to 
provide for the increasingly effective association of the people in the 
administration of the State ; it may accordingly be declared that the 
objective aimed at by this policy, now advanced a stage by this 
scheme of reforms, is the attainment of responsible government under 
the authority and protection of His Highness the Maharaja, always 
consistent with the conditions obtaining in the State : the sovereignty 
and prerogatives of the Maharaja, his Treaty obligations with the 
Paramount Power, and his responsibility for the maintenance of the 
peace, tranquillity and good government of the State. In this system 
of Government under the authority and protection of the Sovereign 
the administration will be carried on by a Cabinet of Ministers enjoying 
the confidence and support of the Legislature. The measure of each 
advance, the stages by which it should be reached, and the time and 
manner of each advance shall be determined by the Euler.” 

121. Mr. Gundappa’s formula, having found the 
largest measure of support, * may be taken to represent the 
view of the Committee. As finally revised, it was accepted 
by a majority of thirteen as against four, and reads 
thus : — 


“ The goal to be kept in view in all constitutional reforms in 
Mysore should be the establishment of a system of responsible govern- 
ment under the authority and protection of the Sovereign, i.e., a system 
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in which the administration is carried on by a Cabinet of Ministers 
appointed by His Highness the Maharaja and enjoying the confidence 
of His Highness and the support of the Legislature ; the powers of His 
Highness to ensure peace, order and good government, to safeguard the 
interests of all classes of His Highness’s subjects, including the minori- 
ties, as well as to satisfy the terms of the Treaty with the British 
Government, remaining unaffected and supreme in all circumstances, 
and the stages of progress towards the goal being determined by His 
Highness according to the measure of success attending the working 
of each stage.” 


Although this formula may be nothing more than a 
re-statement of well-recognised policy in Mysore, we 
consider that such a declaration will help to align and 
harmonise that policy with current political aspirations, 
that it will tend to educate public opinion on right lines 
and thus have a great normative value. We would there- 
fore respectfully suggest that it may be incorporated in 
the Government Order or other document promulgating 
the reforms. One of us, Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, does not 
desire to associate himself with the above recommen- 
dation. 


Final voting for Mr. Gundappa's formula. — 

For : (1) pr. F. X. De Souza, Messrs. (2) J. Mahomed Imam, (3) D. H. Chandra- 

3:omlinson, (6) Mahomed Hanief, 
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Neutral: Mr. S. C. Malliah. 

AbitiU: (1) Messrs. N. S. Subba Eao and (2) B. S. Puttaswamy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Our Proposals. 

SECTION I.— The Representative Assembly. 

122. In framing a scheme of Constitutional Eefoim 
for M.ysore, we are not faced with the problem of making 
suggestions for the creation of a constitution, for happily 
in Mysore, constitutional machinery already exists in 
the shape of the two popular institutions, the Representa- 
tive Assembly, which is indigenous to Mysore, and the 
Legislative Council, whose growth has proceeded jiari 
•passu with the development of the internal economy of 
the State and the political advance of its people. Apart 
from its other functions, each in its particular sphere has 
been serving also as a forum for bringing the wants and 
grievances of the people to the notice of the Government 
and for getting them redressed as far as practicable. We 
propose that both of them should be continued under the 
new polity, with such enlarged powers* and functions as 
we are suggesting in the recommendations that follow. 

123. In recommending the continuance of the two 
Houses, we are not unmindful of the proposal made by the 
Mysore State Congress and some others, for the establish- 
ment of a single house of legislature, comprising ^ one 
representative for every 25,000 of the population, with a 
strength of about 260. This proposal has been considered 
by us in all its bearings, but with the exception of our 
colleague, Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara ^ Setty, ^ Me 
are unable to agree to the adoption of unicameralism, 
without suitable correctives. Apart from other consideia- 

the adoption of the scheme would necessitate the 
^olition of the one or the other of the two existing 
Houses. Such abolition, to judge from the views ex- 
piessed in the memoranda received by us, seems to be 
^posed to a large volume of public opinion in the State. 

_ y ar the large majority of these memoranda are decidedly 
m avour of the retention of both Houses. 

ii-ri orie well considered memorandum rightly puts it : 

^ one thing, it (a single house) involves a definite 
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break with the historical continuity and traditions of the 
State and is further opposed to the sentiments of the 
people. The existence of the Assembly goes as far hack 
as 1881, when representative institutions were hardly in 
existence elsewhere in India. Its powers and functions 
have been enlarged from time to time as the need 
arose for such enlargement. The Assembly has been 
functioning for well over half a century, and the Legisla- 
tive Council for the past thirty years. The two Houses 
have come to be institutions cherished by the people, and 
both of them have served to establish a close and intimate 
nexus between the people and the administration. It 
would be quite untrue to say that they have served no 
purpose simply because their powers were ineffective, and 
that they had no influence whatsoever in shaping the 
policy of the State. The two Houses have really helped 
to bring about that close identity of tbe interests of the 
Buler and the ruled which has been the main strength of 
Mysore in its evolution as a ‘Model State.’ The proposal 
for a unicameral legislature, which involves the extinction 
of one or other of the two Houses which have definitely 
come to be part of the political life of the people for over 
two generations, does not evince a truly constructive spirit 
which consists in adapting existing institutions to the 
changing conditions of the times and not in wiping out 
the old and writing upon a clean slate.” We endorse 
these views and wish to add that a single house of legisla- 
ture, with more or less the same strength as the present 
Assembly, would be too unwieldy for the purpose for 
which it is intended, while any attempt to make it more 
manageable in size by reducing its strength would entail 
the loss of the enlarged representation that the people 
have all along enjoyed, wdiich, it is hardly necessary for 
us to add, we are loth to recommend. 

124. The twm Houses do not at present correspond to 
the two chambers of a bicameral legislature. The 
Eepresentative Assembly, to quote from the report of the 
Seal Committee (Para 19) serves “ however informally and 
rudimentarily, two important ends, viz., the Initiative and 
the Referendum, which are such useful supplements and 
correctives to the machinery of -formal constitutional 
representation,” while the Legislative Council, as a body 
representing the collective wisdom and virtue of the 
people, shapes and formulates legislative measures to 
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secure the well-being of the people by ways and means 
acceptable to the representatives of the people.” 

It is suggested by Messrs. M. C. Eangiengar and 
P. Subbararaa Gbett}^ that the character of the Represen- 
tative Assembly should be so changed as to make it a 
regular legislative body, like the Legislative Assemblies 
in British Indian Provinces, vested with full powers of 
legislation and control over finance. They propose in 
short that the Representative Assembly should exercise 
co-ordinate powers with the Legislative Council. 

The rest of us, however, feel that it would be highly 
inadvisable to make so radical a change in the character 
and functions of the Representative Assembly as would 
make it occupy the position of a lower house, with the 
Legislative Council as an upper house in a bicameral 
system. The question of a double chamber for Mysore is 
not new. It was examined by the Seal Comrnittee in 
1923, and they gave it as their opinion that a bicameral 
system was quite unsuited to Mysore. The Committee 
observed (Para 14) : “ The population and size of a State, 
its historic tradition or its imperial or federal character may 
sometimes demand a double chamber. Such conditions 
are wanting in Mysore. On the other hand, a compact 
and not unwieldy population, and a comparatively simple 
socio-economic structure, without marked differences of 
economic level and without big land-holding or feudal 
interests, would naturally point to a single chamber. A 
double chamber here would be economically wasteful and 
politically unsound. It would breed friction and dissension 
without corresponding gain in deliberation, and is also 
likely to produce congestion and morbid hyper-excitation 
in the body politic”. Nothing has happened in the State 
since these words were written, so far as we are aware, to 
induce us to differ from these weighty observations. 

We may further observe that if both Houses are to 
consist of a majority of non-official members elected on a 
exTi orial or population basis, the same party may capture 
o , as has happened in some of the British Indian 

then be a replica of the other, and no 
thp served by having two Houses. If, on 

con'tif-iT 1 upper house were to be differently 

6 , being made representative mainly of faculties 
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or special interests and of conservative elements, that it 
might serve as a sort of check on the other house, it would 
give rise to undesirable differences and friction between 
the two houses, and the result would be deadlocks, which 
could be solved only by the intervention of the Sovereign. 
Besides, there are no such special interests or faculties in 
the State as would necessitate the formation of a separate 
house for their representation. 

125. The Assembly, as at present constituted, seeks 
to combine the forms of representation with the substance 
(and ends) of a referendum and initiative. It has been in 
existence for over half a century, and as our colleague, 
Mr. D. V. Gundappa, has forcibly put it : “It is a matter 
of almost superstitious sentiment that nothing should be 
done to take away its prestige or its importance.” It 
corresponds to the oriental aspect of government, while 
the Legislative Council represents its occidental aspect. 
We are of opinion not merely that its present character 
and importance should not be altered or diminished, but 
also that its powers and functions should be enlarged 
in the manner we suggest. We believe that by its 
retention, in addition to its other functions, it would also 
serve as a political training ground for legislators. The 
necessity for such training has been pressed upon us, 
by the representatives of the Depressed Classes, for whom 
we have proposed very much enlarged representation, and 
whose extremely backward conditions demand some 
medium through which they could exercise representative 
functions of a modified type, without having to bear the 
burdens attaching to the membership of a full-fledged 
house of legislature. 

126. As we have seen, the Assembly shares in the 
work of legislation to some extent, even under the 
existing constitution. All legislative measm’es proposed 
by the Government are referred to the Assembly for the 
ascertaining of its opinion, although such opinion is not 
binding on the Government. Under the reformed 
constitution of 1923, the Assembly had, till recently, 
the right to be consulted on the general principles 
of all bills before their introduction in the Legislative 
Council, except in cases of urgency. The change brought 
about by the Eepresentative Assembly (Amendment) Act 
of 1936, however, empowers the Government to introduce a 
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bill in the Legislative Council in the first instance and 
then refer it to the Assembly for an expression of its 
opinion before finally passing such bill into law. This 
change of procedure was no doubt made on the 
recommendation of a committee consisting of officials 
and non-officials. All the same, it is felt to have 
considerably diluted the right of previous consultation 
which the Assembly originally possessed, and thus 
deprived it of the primacy which it enjoyed in regard to 
legislation. It is also felt that it is quite possible for the 
Government under the existing Constitution to disregard 
the opinion of the Assembly and proceed with the bills in 
the Legislative Council and get them enacted into law’, 
as happened recently, e.g., in the case of the Power 
Alcohol bill, the Caste Disabilities Pemoval bill and two 
other bills. These two factors have combined to create 
an impression that the powers of the Assembly have be- 
come more or less illusory and that the prestige of the 
House has been lowered. We desire that every atternpt 
should he made to remove such an impression by providing 
that the Assembly should invariably be consulted on all 
legislative measures in the first instance, and by vesting it 
with larger powers towards the shaping of all such measures. 
We therefore recommend unanimously that \yhen ^it is 
proposed to introduce any bill into the Legislative Coun- 
cil, instead of placing only the general pririoiples of the bill 
before the Representative Assembly as enjoined by law’ at 
present, a copy of the bill together w’ith a statement of 
the general principles underlying the bill should first be 
placed by the Government before the Assembly and its 
opinion ascertained. 

127. We are, however, divided on the point whether , 
when a bill thus comes up before it, the Assembly should 
have the power of considering only the principles under - 
•yiug the bill or any of its provisions as at preseiit, or 
whether its powers should be extended to the considera- 
lon of the bill itself in detail, clause b}’ clause. 

-Di majority of eight of us consisting of Messrs. 
P Chandrasekhara Setty, T. Ramachandra, 

rlpnr^Q Chetty, Mahomed Abbas Khan, D. V. Gun- 

Hanief, R. Chennigaramiah and S. 0. 

Opinion that the Assembly should be 
P ered to express its opinion not only on the main 
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principles of a bill but also on any of the provisions of the 
• bill, and that amendments may be allowed to be proposed by 
any uiember to any clause of the bill and not merely in 
regard to general principles. We feel that the distinction 
sought to be drawn between the principles of a bill and 
matters of detail, is an artificial one, inasmuch as the 
principles of a bill are generally embedded in its clauses, 
and it is very difficult in actual practice to maintain 
any rigid distinction, as could be seen from the present 
practice of allowing the members of the Assembly 
sometimes to traverse the entire provisions of bills, 
although they are entitled, as a matter of right, to consider 
only the general principles of bills. We consider that this 
difficulty should he recognised and provision made for 
avoiding its occurrence by empow^ering the Assembly to 
consider all the provisions of a bill in detail. This would, 
in our opinion, also regularise the existing practice. 

A minority of seven consisting of the Chairman, 
Messrs. B. S. Puttaswaray, P. Mahadevayya, N. S. Subba 
Rao, S. Hiriannaiya, C. Hayavadana Rao and Mahomed 
Imam, however, think that the Assembly would be handi- 
capped in the exercise of such powers by its size and 
composition, and that if such powers were conferred on the 
Assembly it might start functioning as a select committee 
on the bill. They are further of opinion that it would 
be impossible in practice for the Assembly, unless it sits 
for an indefinite period, to deal with the large number of 
amendments which might be expected to be brought up 
in respect of each bill, particularly by members who wish 
to adopt obstructive tactics to prevent the smooth conduct 
of business in the House. They, therefore, consider that 
the Assembly should be entitled to express its opinion 
only on the general principles underlying a bill or any of 
its provisions, and propose amendments thereto. 

However, we are unanimously agreed that at least 
seven days previous notice should be given of any 
amendment which may be proposed by a member, if he 
wants the House to divide and vote in respect of his 
amendment. 

_ 128. Whichever of the above mentioned recommen- 
dations may ultimately find acceptance, we are unani- 
mously of opinion that the decisions of the Assembly in 
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respect of legislation should not be lightly dealt 
with by the Gfovernment, but that its opinion, especially 
when supported by a large majority, should carry 
due weight with them. We accordingly suggest that 
wheu the principles of a bill or any of its provisions 
are opposed or amended by a majority of members 
forming not less than two-thirds of the total strength 
of the House, the verdict of the Assembly should be 
accepted by the Government. It should however be open 
to the Government to introduce the bill into the Legisla- 
tive Council, with such modifications as may be deemed 
desirable by them in the light of the opinions expressed 
by the x\ssembly, in exceptional cases, if they consider it 
necessary to do so in the public interest or for ensuring 
safety and good government. But we deem it essential, 
in such cases, that a statement giving reason for their 
decision should be issued by the Government and % copy of 
it forwarded to the members of the' Bepresentative 
Assembly as well as the Legislative Council. 

129. Our colleague, Mr. P;*Y- .Gfindappa, proposes 
that a bill, if disapproved as a whole^by three-fourths of 
the total strength of the Bepresentative A.ssembly, should 
not be introduced in the Legislative Council at all ; that 
if the Assembly passes amendments to any of the clauses 
of the bill, such of the amendments as are supported by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the number, of 
members present, should be incorporated in t.be bill before 
it is introduced in the Legislative Coupcil j and that in 
the case of amendments by a smaller majority thaii 
two-thirds such of them as are not accepted' by the 
Government (or the mover of the' bill) should be 
reported to the Legislative Council - when ' the bill is 
introduced there. - ’ 

A somewhat similar proposal is made by ' Mr. T. 
amachandra to the effect - that Governmeht'*^'hst''in- 
^anably accept the decision of the Bepresentative 
^^serQbjy about any bill, if it is supported b}’- a two-thirds' 
of House, and that no permanent measure 

onno^^ 1 should be placed on the statute book if it is 
PP aed by a two-thirds majority of the Assembly. 

u^ ^^®se proposals is acceptable to the rest of 

IS stage, as they are both inconsistent with the 
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general trend of our proposals. Under our scheme the 
Government will have no party of their own in the Assemhl}^, 
and consequently they will not be in a position to influence 
the House either way in arriving at its decisions. If deci- 
sions for which the Government are not responsible are 
made .binding on them, when supported by a prescribed 
majority, it is sure to embarrass the Government and make 
the administration of the State difficult. Where 
a well-developed party government prevails, the execu- 
tive commands a party of its own in the legislature, 
which it could influence to obtain the decisions it wants ; 
and when any adverse verdict is given the executive 
does not carry it out, but resigns, and the party in opposi- 
tion which was responsible for the verdict assumes office. 
So long as it is not possible to adopt such a form of 
government, it is obviously essential that a measure of 
discretion should be vested in the Government. Ordi- 
narily the Government, it may reasonably be assumed, 
will not proceed with a measure when it is unacceptable 
to a l^rge majority of the representatives in the Assembl}". 
But situation^, may 'well arise when the Government may 
be obliged to. proceed -with- the bill, either for ensuring 
safety and good government ” or “in the public interest,” 
notwithstanding the opinion of the Assembly. It is 
inadvisable to fetter the hands of the Government in 
such cases. The Government must be free to take the bill 
to the Legislative Council and test the Assembly’s opinion 
ther.e. There need be no apprehension that under this 
procedure legislation unacceptable to the people will find 
a place on the statute book. The Legislative Council, 
under our proposals, will comprise an effective majority 
of representatives elected by the people, and, if they 
agree with the verdict of the Assembly, the bill will 
inevitably be thrown out. 

■••130. The next stage in the process of legislation, after 
the. passage-of a bill in the Bepresentative Assembly, is its 
introduction in the Legislative Council, wdth or without the 
modifications suggested by the Bepresentative Assembly, 
^he bill will go through the usual three readings there, 
and the Council will be free to accept or reject the modifi- 
cations made by the Assembly. When it is finally passed 
by the Council, it should not be necessary to place 
the bill again before the Representative Assembly for any 
further expression of its views on the changes made 
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in it by the Council, but when the bill is submitted to 
His Highness for his assent, it should be accompanied by 
a statement of the opinions expressed by the Eepresen- 
tative Assembly thereon. 

Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty is, however, of 
opinion that after a bill is passed by the Legislative Council, 
whether in accordance with the views of the Eepre- 
sentative Assembly or in modification thereof, it should 
again be placed before the Eepresentative Assembly 
and the Assembly empowered to suggest any further 
alterations or amendments thereto which it may consider 
necessary. The rest of us are unable to agree to this 
view, as it might equally well be urged that the bill should 
again be referred to the Legislative Council for that 
body to consider the further opinion of the Assembly ; 
and at this rate there would be no end to the process of 
legislation. 

131', As regards private members’ bills, the present 
position is that sucb bills can be initiated only by mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council and not by the members 
of the Eepresentative Assembly. This distinction is 
obviously based on the view that the Legislative Council 
alone can strictly be regarded as a house of legislature, 
and that it is, therefore, only a member belonging to that 
House that can initiate legislation. In view, however, 
of the enlarged powers which we have suggested for the 
Eepresencabive Assembly, we think it expedient, both from 
the point of view of public interest as well as of constitu- 
tional harmony and propriety, that the disparity in this 
lespect between the members of the two Houses should 
be done away with. r 

, We suggest therefore that, as is the case now in 
oe Legislative Council, it should open to any 
Wenaber of the Eepresentative Assembly also to bring in 
a private bill. for the consideration of the Assembly. The 
previous sanction of the Dewan should however be made 
^.^P^^^^tion precedent to the bringing in of such bills, 

1 a view to avoiding the possibility of the legislative 
Su'vi^ l^he Government being nullified by private bills, 
cn previous' sanction would also serve the purpose 

^ ^aluable safeguard for the minority commu- 
les by preventing the possibility of bills which are 



likely to be harmful to their interests being proceeded 
with in the Assembly. It is presumed that such 
permission would be granted, unless in the Dewan’s 
opinion the discussion of the bill is detrimental to public 
interest. 

An}'' such bill, if thrown out by a majority of the 
members present and voting, should not be proceeded with 
any further. We do not think that it is necessary to pres- 
cribe a special majority, as we have done in the case of 
government bills, for the rejection of such bills. The same 
procedure should be applicable also to any private bill pro- 
posed to be introduced by a member of the Legislative 
Council and placed before the Representative Assembly 
for an expression of its opinion. 

132. Our general position with regard to legislation Emergency 
is that the Representative Assembly should be consulted legislation 
on all legislative measures,’ and that no such measure 
should be permanently placed on the statute book with- 
out being in the first instance placed before the Assembly. 

I’he existing provision in Section 9 (2) of the Representa- 
tive Assembly Act enables the Government to dispense with 
such consultation in cases of extreme urgency, when even 
the ordinary rules of business of the Ijegislative Council may 
be suspended and the bill passed into law at a single sitting 
of the Council. It is thus possible for the Government 
to bring on the statute book important measures of a 
permanent character with the aid of the Legislative 
Council alone, on the ground of urgency, without the 
Asseinbly having any voice in the matter. This rule 
conflicts with our main recommendation, and we therefore 
recommend its abrogation. 

We believe that emergent situations could be 
adequately met .fiy an exercise of the power conferred by 
Section 12 of the Legislative Council Act of framing 
temporary regulations having the force of law for a period 
of six months. This power ma}' be continued with 
a modification empowering the Government to extend 
the period of operation of any such emergent enact- 
nient by a further period of six months, if necessary 
m view of the fact that there might not be any session of 
the Apembly before the expiry of six months from the 
elate of promulgation of the emergency legislation, or the 

r- 
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period may not bo sufficient to permit the passage of the 
measure through both the Houses. 

133. The scope of the Eepresentative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council does not at present extend to 
matters relating to : — 


(«) the Euling Family of Mysore ; 

(b) the relations of His Highness the Maharaja with the Para- 
mount Power or witli Foreign Princes or States ; 

(c) matters governed by treaties or conventions or agreements 
now in force or hereafter to be made by His Highness the Maharaja 
with the Paramount Power; 

(cZ) the provisions of the Legislative Council Act ; 

(e) the provisions of the Mysore Representative Assembly 
Act ; or 

(/) such other matters as may, from time to time, be specially 
reserved by His Highness the Maharaja for consideration by the 
Government. 


The normal effect of these exclusions is that all 
external relations are beyond the jurisdiction of the two 
Houses, while all internal matters, excepting those relating 
to the Hoyal Family and changes in the constitution of the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council, fall 
within the purview of the two Houses. Our colleague, 
Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty, proposes that both 
the Houses should be competent to deal with these 
subjects as well ; or, in other words, that there should be 
no excluded subjects whatsoever. The rest of us am, 
however, of opinion that, under existing conditions, the 
exclusion of these items is a necessary consequence of 
the relationship of the Ruler with the Paramount Power 
and the status of Mysore as a State under British protec- 
tion to which we have already referred at length in the 
previous Chapter. It is of prime importance to avoid 
the possibility of either of the two Houses interfering 
with the freedom of the Maharaja in the exercise of the 
«ghts and the discharge of the obligations arising from 
IS relations with the Paramount Power, by allowing 
roatters arising from such relations to be made the 
^ ject-iuatter of a discussion or otherwise in the two 
Rouses. Nor again could the two Houses, which derive 
^eir authority from and are brought into existence by " 
roclaniation, be vested with constituent powers, that 
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to say, powers to change their constitution, without pre- 
judice to the ultimate responsibility of the Maharaja 
under the Treaty for the administration of the State. 
It is essential, therefore, that the above subjects should 
continue to be excluded from the scope of the two 
Houses. 

134. The exclusion of changes in the constitution of 
the two Houses will be confined as at present to legislation 
only, and will not extend to discussions and resolutions on 
the subject. Neither of the two Houses will be competent 
to consider any legislative measure relating to changes in 
their constitution. Constitutional amendments will be 
effected as and when required, by enactments promulga- 
ted by the Maharaja in the exercise of his prerogative. 
But discussions and resolutions in the Legislative Council 
and in the Bepresentative Assembly with regard to such 
changes are being allowed- even now and may well 
continue to he allowed in future also, with the modifica- 
tion which we suggest below, as such discussions may 
serve in the words of the Seal Committee (para 40) as “ a 
sort of informal initiative to the unitary sovereign autho- 
rity centred in the Head.” 

The provisions of the Legislative Council are now 
treated as an excluded subject so far as the Assembly is 
concerned, with the result that no member of the 
Assembly can move any resolution relating to the 
constitution of the Legislative Council, while he is at 
liberty to bring in resolutions relating to the constitution 
of the Assembly. There is a similar prohibition in the 
» case of the Legislative Council also preventing the 
members of the Council from moving resolutions 
regarding the constitution of the Assembly. This 
reciprocal exclusion, by which each House might 
suggest modifications of its own constitution Wt 
not that of the other House, is evidently based on the 
idea that each House is an independent and detached 
element of the constitution. In our opinion, the two 
Houses are organically connected and form integral parts 
of the constitution. Bach House should therefore have 
the privilege of considering and making suggestions for the 
rectification of the deficiencies of the other, and of sug- 
gesting improvements also, ifits owm functions are to prove 
more efiectivc and fruitful. We therefore recommend 
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that the existing restriction should be removed, and 
that each House should have the power of moving resolu- 
tions suggesting changes in the constitution of the other 
also, As a safeguard, however, against this power being 
abused and the country being often thrown into a political 
ferment, we suggest that the Hewan’s previous sanction 
might be made a requisite for the moving of such 
resolutions. 


Bills 

affecting 

religion, 

etc. 


135. A good number of the meuioranda received by 
us emphasise the need for providing some safeguard for 
the protection of the religion, religious rights or usages 
of minority communities. It is apprehended that, with 
the democratisation of the Constitution and the transfer 
of greater responsibility to the people, the religious rights 
and customs of minority communities might be interfered 
with by the majority communities by legislation, jo'e 
think it but right that previous sanction should be made a 
condition precedent for the introduction in either of the two 
Houses of any measure affecting the religion, religious 
rights or usages of any class of His Highness’s subjects. 

A majority of nine of us C) are of opinion that the 
sanction required should be that of His Highness, 
any form of government in Mysore the ultimate autnori y 
to whom everybody looks for protection xu le^pec o 
religion, culture and language is not the Go^rnmen o 
the day for the time being, but the permanent Head ot tue 
State, the Sovereign. Moreover, tins would, in om 
opinion, give an added confidence to the minon y 
communities, as the Maharaja is regai-ded by all classes oi 
his subjects as the protector of all religious faiths. 


A minority of seven (') are of opinion that it is undesir- 
able that the -name of His Highness the Maharaja should 
he drawn within the range of controversy in such matters. 
They consider that the sanction of the Dewan ought 
to be quite sufficient for the purpose intended, as 
oo Hewan, whatever his religious persuasion might 
be, when appi-oached with a proposal which is likely to 


Hao mo Narasiuiliaiya,(2) J.IMalioniedlmain, (3)^.5. Subba 

Hauk-f "‘"anoaiya, (S) C. Hayavadana Rao, (6) AI. C. Bangiei.sar, (7) Mahomed 
. Mahomed Abbas Khan and (9) Sri K. D. Kukminiaiimia. 

Chandra U) S. C. Malliali, (2) K. S. Piittaswamy. _{3) T. Kama- 

■ 7) Rev 'A 1 ,- ciietty, (6) P. Maiiadevayya, (fi) K. Cheumgaramiali and 

» • Aouiliaion. 
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cause unrest in the minds of any religious coinmunity, 
would give or withhold sanction to it except with the 
previous knowledge and permission of the Biuler. 

Mr. Mahomed Hanief is of opinion that the Legis- 
lative Council should not be competent at all, whether 
with or without the sanction of the Dewan or His 
Highness, to consider any measure relating to the religion 
o^’ religious rights or beliefs of any coinmunity. 

136. The Assembly, as the more popular of the two Finance; 
Houses, already possesses the right of being consulted on taxation, 
ail proposals for the levy of new taxes or the enhancement 

of existing taxes. It is statutorily provided even now that 
no new tax shall be levied in iMysore nor any existing tax 
enhanced without such consultation. This, coupled with 
the enlarged powers which we have recommended for the 
Assembly in respect of legislation, would secure that 
House an effective voice in respect of the imposition of 
fresh burdens on the people. 

137. The estimated annual revenue and expenditure Budget, 
of the State is now laid before the Assembly in the form 

of a statement which it is empowered to discuss, with the 
exception of certain heads of expenditure excluded from 
its purview. Resolutions can further be moved by any 
member on the general principles and policy underlying 
the budget, but not with reference to particular grants 
or appropriations. It is an accepted constitutional 
principle that the people’s representatives should have an 
opportunity of pressing their needs and grievances on the 
attention of the Government before supplies are granted. 

This is generally done by means of cut-motions, the object 
of which is not, as a matter of fact, to reduce the Govern- 
ment’s spending power, but merely to urge in a specific 
manner the grievances of the people. Such a right has 
already been conferred on the Legislative Council and is 
being exercised by it. The large elected majority which 
we have suggested for that House would render the 
exercise of this right very effective by ensuring a decisive 
voice to the representatives of the people in the voting of 
supplies. The exercise of the same right by the AsseuTbly 
concurrently with the Council is attended with practical 
difiiculties, for as pointed out by the learned Chairman of 
the Seal Committee in para 75 of that Committee’s report, 
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the voting of “ specific money grants being dealt with by 
two sets of people’s representatives in two different Houses, 
perhaps in opposite ways, is one of peril as inviting collision, 
and imports a peculiar instability into the Constitution, in 
fact, a want of co-ordination between its two limbs which 
amounts to a sort of ‘ locomotor ataxy’ ! ” 


All things considered, we think it better to leave in 
the hands of the Legislative Council the power ^f 
considering the budget in detail and voting on it. At the 
same time, we are of opinion that in addition to the rights 
of discussing the budget in general and of moving resolutions 
on the principles and the policy underlying it, now pos- 
sessed by the Assembly, some more financial responsibility 
should be vested in that House. We recommend that tbe 
Assembly’s powers over the budget may be extended to 
(he moving of resolutions on any of the major heads, but 
without reference to particular grants or appropriations 
included therein. This will enable the Assembly to raise 
specific issues relating to the expenditure of the several 
departments. 

Excludecl 138. The proposals of the Government for _ the 

heads of appropriation of revenues or other monies for expenditure 
feure.° under the following heads are not now open to discussion 
either in the Bepresentative Assembly or the Legislative- 
Council, nor are they liable to be submitted to the vote 
of the Legislative Council : — 

(1) Palace including the stafl and household of His Highness 
the Maharaja. 

(2) Military Forces of His Highness the Maharaja. 

(3) The pensions of public servants. 

(4) Expenditure relating to or affecting - 

ia) the relations of His Highness with the Paramount 
Power or with other States ; 

(i) Matters governed by Treaties or conventions or agree- 
ments now in force or hereafter to be made by His 
Highness with the Paramount Power. 


. ,, ly) Interest on loans and charges on sinking funds guaranteed 
at the time of raising the loans. 

the law^^^ Expenditure of which the amount is specified by or under 
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The list has been soriitinised by us with a view to 
finding out whether it would not be possible to bring any 
one or all of the heads within the purview of the Assembly 
as well as of the Legislative Council. The majority of 
the Committee think that the expenditure on the Military 
Forces of His Highness the Maharaja (excepting Palace 
Troops) may be allowed to be discussed both in the 
Assembly and Legislative Council, although no resolution 
or voting need be permitted thereon. The object in 
leaking this suggestion is to give an opportunity to the 
representatives of the people in hoih the Houses to press 
upon the Government their views with regard to the 
question of recruitment and training, without in any way 
affecting the efficiency and strength of the Forces. The 
minority including the Chairman, Messrs. P. Mahadevayya, 
C. Hayavadana Eao and M. C. Rangiengar are of opinion 
that the existing practice may continue. The other 
heads will continue to be excluded as at present. 

Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty is not in favour 
of having any excluded heads at all, while Mr. D. H. 
Chandrasekharaiya is of opinion that only the first item, 
viz.y Palace, etc., need be excluded. 

139. A suggestion was made by our colleague, 
Mr, Mahomed Abbas Khan, that it should be open to any 
member, in moving resolutions on the budget, to recom- 
mend an increase of expenditure under any head, provided 
he pointed out therein ways and means for meeting such 
increase. In support of this suggestion, Para 65 of the 
Seal Committee report, which runs as follows, was 
quoted : “If any such resolution is for an increase of 
expenditure under a certain item, ways and means for 
meeting the increased expenditure or increase in revenue 
or receipt should be pointed out by the mover of the 
resolution.” We are unable to recommend the adoption of 
this suggestion, as it is opposed to one of the fundamental 
canons of public finance, that no proposal for the imposi- 
tion of taxation, or for the appropriation of public revenues, 
nor any proposal afiecting or imposing any charge upon 
those revenues can be made without the recommendation 
and except on the responsibility of the executive. This 
constitutional principle finds a place in practically every 
Constitution Act throughout the British Empire and is 
embodied in Sections 37 and 82 of the Government of 
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India Act, 1935. We do not see any reason for recom- 
mending the adoption of a different principle in Mysore. 

Eesolu- 140. Resolutions of the Assembly on matters of 

tions and public administration as well as on the budget have now the 
their effect. of recommendations only, ft has been urged in 

some of the memoranda and by a few witnesses that the 
executive should be bound to carry out the resolutions 
passed b}^ the Assembly. We are of opinion that this 
method of attempting to control the executive by direffb 
orders would gravely hamper the administration of the 
State and prejudice security and good government. AYe 
shall have occasion to deal with this in a fuller manner in 
connection with the nature of the executive. Our opinion, 
in brief, is that, in keeping with well recognised parliamen- 
tary practice, a resolution of a legislative body is entitled 
to respectful consideration by the Government, but the 
degree of weight to be attached to any resolution will be 
determined by the circumstances of each case. 

Allotment HI. We consider it unnecessary to fix a maximum 

of days nuinber for the resolutions that may be moved or discussscl 

for the in anj' session of the Assembly. Each member of the 

discussion Assembly may be allowed to send up one resolution for 
each session, ])asara and Birthday. A presonbed 
number ot days may be allotted for the discussion o 
resolutions. This may be fixed at five days oi e 
Dasara Session and four days for the birthday ^ 

(two days for resolutions on .the budget and iwo 
other resolutions), and of these one day may be set 
apart in each session for the discussion ot resolutions 
sent up bv members representing minorities and specia 
interests. ‘ The order in which resolutions are to be taxen 
up may be determined by the drawing of lots. 

Abolition 142. The method now in vogue for the selection of 

• resolutions, interpellations and representations, which ai'e 
of disu-ict discussion in the Assembly, is that 

meetings ^ members of the Assembly in each district meet at the 
for the district headquarters under the presidency of the Deputy 
selection of Commissioner and select b}'^ voting the subjects which are 
resolutions, to come up before the Assembly. It is quite possible 
uuder this system for a party which is well organised so 
to manoeuvre matters as to see that only resolutions, 
representations and interpellations .sent up by members 
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of that party are selected, and to reduce all chances of 
any subject sent up by members of other parties ever 
coining before the Assembly. The method has been 
criticised as working much to the prejudice of minority 
parties and its abolition suggested. There is much 
force in the criticism, and we have no hesitation iir 
recommending the abolition of this system. lu future 
the members may be allowed to send up their representa- 
tions or resolutions or interpellations, as the case may be, 
Sheet to the Government. This would instil a higher 
sense of responsibility in the members on questions of 
public interest. 

143. The jight of asking for information regarding 
the actions of the Government is a valued privilege, the 
scope for which we should like to see enlarged in the case 
of the members of the Representative Assembly. Each 
member may be allowed to send up one question for each 
session. No maximum limit need be placed on the total 
number of interpellations to be sent up by all the members 
for any session, and supplementary questions may be 
allowed at the President’s discretion. 

144. It has been suggested by Mr. D. V. Gundappa 
that the item of business now known as representations 
might be abolished, and that, in its place, points of common 
interest for the whole State might be allowed to be pressed 
in the Assembly in the form of resolutions. Representa- 
tions have been, however, a distinctive feature of the 
Assembly’s work ever since its inception. The making 
of representations is a privilege greatly valued by the 
rural population, and its importance cannot be minimised. 
To them the one great object of the Assembly is that 
representatives from the remotest areas in the State should 
come into direct contact with the Head of the Administra- 
tion and place before him the wants and grievances of the 
people in the form of representations. We think it but 
proper, in the circumstances, that this item of business 
should be continued in future and even extended by 
allowing each member to bring in one representation for 
each session. 

It is now provided that subjects falling within the 
competence of a Municipal Council, District Board or other 
local body, or officer should not ordinarily be brought up for 
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discussion in the Assembly. Our colleagues, Messrs. 
Mahomed Abbas Khan and U. V. Guodappa, suggest that, 
if representations are continued, this restriction should 
be removed and even local subjects be included iu the 
agenda of the Assembly. The majority of us are, 
however, of opinion that discussion on local subjects with 
a view to the Government taking action thereon might 
very well lead to interference by the Government with the 
working of local bodies, which is not desirable either from 
the point of view of the Government or that of the people 
themselves. We suggest therefore that if any local subjects 
are sent up by any member, they might be referred by the 
Government to the competent authority for disposal. 
But if that is done, the Government should place before 
the House for its information a statement of the action 
taken by them in respect of such subjects. 

145. Apart from the above, we think that when 
legislative, financial and administrative measures are under 
contemplation, the Government should, as far as possible, 
consult the Assembly and ascertain its views on such 
measures before taking a final decision. It is not 
suggested that individual acts of administration for 
which no Government, whatever might be its form, could 
be expected to divest itself of its responsibility, should be 
referred to the Assembly. But measures and policies in 
general proposed to be initiated by the Government, which 
afiect the condition of the people or involve heavy outlay, 
might with advantage be referred to the Assembly for its 
opinion at the discretion of the Government. Such 
consultation would enable the Government to feel the 
pulse of the people and would strengthen their hands in the 
carrying out of such measures, when they feel certain that 
they have the general backing and support of the Assembly. 
It has become a practice for the Assembly to be consulted 
even now on all important measures. But a cle jure 
lecognition of the practice, combined with more frequent 
resort to it, whenever the Government could do so without 
prejudice to their own initiative and responsibility, would 
enhance the status of the Assembly but would 
® more means of establishing a closer nexus 

een the people and the administration. 

C'ou^iV u’ ^^^^^^3,ndra suggests that the Legislative 
s^nould also be consulted in similar circumstances 
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while Mr. D. V. Gundappa and several others suggest 
that when the Government propose to undertake any 
scheme (whether included in the budget or not) costing 
above a certain amount, the proposal should be placed before 
the Assembly for approval. The majority of the Committee 
however are not in favour of either of these suggestions. 

146. We recommend a small increase in the strength 
of the Assembly from 275 to 300, distributed as follows : — 


(l) Rural Constituencies 

165 

(2) Urban Constituencies 

45 

(3) Minorities : — 


[a) Muslims 

26 

(6) Depressed Classes 

30 

(c) Indian Christians 

5 

(d) Europeans 

1 

(4) Special Interests 

28 


Total ... 300 


The Government may further be empowered to increase 
this strength by 10 or 16, if necessary, to enable them 
to provide for the representation of any new interests or 
constituencies that may develop in future, e.g., in connec- 
tion with the proposed retrocession of the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore. 

147. The existing allocation of seats in the Rep- 
resentative Assembly is based on the recommendations 
of a Committee appointed by the Government for the 
purpose in 1932, and the number of seats allotted to a 
taluk or sub-taluk is in the proportion of its population, on 
the following scale : — 

Taluks having a population of over one lakh '... 3 

Taluks or sub-taluks having a population ranging 

between fifty thousand and one lakh ... 2 

Taluks or sub-taluks having a population below 

fifty thousand ... 1 

There are at present 81 rural constituencies returning 
161 members. These constituencies are made up of the 71 
taluks and 7 sub-taluks in the State, the Kolar Gold Field 
Sanitary Board area and the Yelandur and Sringeri Jahgirs. 
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The area of the taluk constituency is coincident with the 
revenue jurisdiction of the taluk, except that the head- 
quarters town is excluded from it wherever it is a separate 
urban constituency. The two Jahgirs as well as the 7 
sub-taluks have one member each ; the taluKS of Bangalore, 
Kankanhalli, Goribidnur, Tumkur, Gubbi,Chamarajanagar, 
Nanjangud, T.-Narsipur, Krisimarajapet, Channaraya- 
patna and Arsikere, i.e., 11 taluks in all have three seats 
each, and the remaining taluks and the Kolar Gold Field 
Sanitary Board area two seats each. 

The principle on which this allocation is based is 
acceptable to us, and we do not wish to suggest any 
modifications except to the extent necessitated by the 
alterations made in the boundaries of two taluks since the 
last allocation was made ; — 

(а) The number of seats allotted to Gubbi may be 
reduced from three to two, as a portion of that taluk has 
been added to Tumvckere which may, therefore, be given 
two seats instead of one as at present. 

(б) Similarly, the number of seats given to 
Krishnarajpet taluk ma3^ be reduced from three to two, 
as the size of the taluk has been reduced by one hobli. 
This has been added to French-Bocks which may be 
given two seats. 

As a result of these changes the number of rural 
constituencies will be 82 with 165 seats. 

148. All municipalities having a population of 
5,000 and above are at present treated as urban const^ 
tnencies and allotted one seat each. There are 40 such 
constituencies, including the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore, which on account of their large population and 
other factors, are given four seats each. 

We have considered whether, in view of the fact that 
a large number of the so-called urban areas have really . 
nothing to distinguish them from the surrounding rural 
aieas, it might not be desirable to raise the population 
imit, entitling to representation only such towns as have 
a population of ten thousand and above. This woulcl, 
owever, entail the disenfranchisement of many existing 
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constituencies, which would be a voiy unpopular step. 
Some of these urban constituencies, moreover, are growing 
towns, and their special problems demand for them separate 
representation. We therefore think that the existing 
arrangement may continue, with the slight luodification that 
Bhadravati town, which is growing in importance, may also 
be recognised as an urban constituency and given one seat. 

The number of seats given to the cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore may be reduced from 4 to 3 in view of the 
fact that 20 to 25 per cent of the population of these 
cities consists of Muslims and the Bepresscd Classes for 
whom separate seats vvill be reserved. The total number 
of urban constituencies will thus be 41, and the number 
of seats allotted to them will be 45. 

149. We propose that all the members other than 
those representing special interests, should be directly 
elected from territorial constituencies, as this would give 
the Assembly a more democratic character. This pro- 
posal implies the abolition of what is now generally known 
as “ facultative representation,” by which minority com- 
munities are entitled to return their representatives 
through associations recognised by the Government, as 
well as by nomination by the Government in the absence 
of such associations. There is a preponderance of opinion 
in demanding that the method of nomination should cease ; 
and we entirely agree with this view. As regards the 
system of “ facultative representation ” through associa- 
tions, it has been compared to election through the pocket 
boroughs of the pre-Reform days in England, and has been 
criticised as liable to grave abuses. The associations too, 
through which election is sought, have been likened to 
mushrooms in growth and development, coming into exist- 
ence at the time 'of the elections and ceasing to function 
after they are over. The Seal Committee who recom- 
mended the adoption of the system hoped that it might act 
“ as a force for the political education ” of the minority 
communities. That hope has not been realised. On 
the other hand, the system appears to have actually 
arrested political development. The certainty of getting 
into the Assembly through nomination or by election 
through associations consisting of a small number of 
members of one’s own community, has allowed no scope for 
the growth of a spirit of enterprise which would lead 
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candidates to face the risks of a general election. It is high 
time, we think, that this method should give place to 
direct election through territorial constituencies, which 
would give a more representative character to the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, as they would be the choice of a larger 
circle of voters. 

Mr. B. S. Puttaswamy is of opinion that provision 
should be iiiade for the nomination of, say, ten members to 
the Eepresentative Assembly in order to represent 
interests and schools of thought not sufficiently represented 
in it ; and Mr. D. V. Gundappa is of opinion that such 
power to nominate ten members is necessary in order to 
enable the Government to obtain the services of persons 
having expert knowdedge or technical skill or some kind 
of special ability in the Assembly. These proposals wwe 
not supported by the rest of the Committee. 

150, The allocation of seats in any deliberative body 
in Mysore, as elsewhere in India, is closely interwoven 
with the important and highly controversial subject of 
communal representation. This is indeed inevitable in a 
country with a diversity of population consisting of ‘many 
distinct social groups, each of which is divided from the 
others by wide differences of language, religion and culture, 
and which naturally feel apprehensive lest their interests 
should suffer unless they are ensured separate representa- 
tion on the legislature, sufficient to make their influence 
felt. The method adopted in Mysore for ensuring such 
representation is the same as that in British India, viz., 
the system of reserved seats. The Muslims are at present 
guaranteed 18 seats and the Indian Christians 5 seats. 
The Depressed Classes, although numerically they form 
a fairly large percentage of the Hindu community, have 
6 seats reserved for them, in view of their' economically and 
socially backward condition, which hardly allows a chance 
for their representatives to come into the Assembly 
through the general elections. 

, The usual arguments have been adduced for and 
^rgainst separate representation for the above mentioned 
communities ; but we do not propose to set them out 
ore at any length as they are well known. The 
assumption that these communities may be expected to 
roerge themselves in the general population seems to be 
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belied by tbe trend of political development in British 
India, where the problem of communal representation has 
not only raised its head at every stage of advance, 
but has actually become for the time being an accepted 
and even dominant factor in the Indian Constitution. 

The solution suggested by the Nehru report caused 
grave dissatisfaction among Muslims and other minorities, 
and the Indian National Congress felt- itself bound to 
assure them in its Lahore Eesolution ‘‘ that no solution 
thereof in any future constitution will be acceptable to 
the Congress that does not give full satisfaction to the 
parties concerned.” Mahatma Gandhi, the representative 
of the Congress, proposed at the Minorities Committee 
of the Second Round Table Conference a system of 
reserved seats with joint electorates on the basis of popula- 
tion to Hindus and Muslims in any Province , where they 
were less than 25 per cent of the total population- He 
regarded this ‘‘though communal in appearance, yet as 
nearly national as possible and generally acceptable to the 
communities concerned.” That was, however, by no means 
the case, and the prolonged discussions and the protracted 
negotiations culminated in the Minorities Committee 
recording with deep regret “ that it has been unable to 
reach any agreed conclusion on the difficult and contro- 
versial question.” The subsequent Communal Award and 
the keen controversy which is still going on in British India 
over the embodiment of this Award in the Government of 
India Act, demonstrate how frail is the hope of the 
communities reaching any agreement on this point. These 
events have had their repercussions in Mysore which is 
surrounded by British Indian Provinces. All the witnesses 
belonging to these communities who have appeared before 
us, as well as individuals and associations of these commu- 
nities who have sent in their memoranda to us, are unani- 
mous indemandingthecontinuance of the system ofreserved 
seats. Its discontinuance in the face of such unanimity 
would be a step which we are not prepared to recommend, 
especially as it would deprive the communities concerned, 
not merely of the security which they have all along- 
enjoyed and on which they set great store, but of what is 
regarded by them as a privilege conceded to their brethren 
in British India. 

151. Coming now to the question of the actual Man 
number of seats to be reserved for each community we C/hristians 

’ and Euro- 
peans. 


8 
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consider fchcat the number of seats, o, now reserved for 
Indian Christians, who form a little over one per cent of 
the population of the State, may be continued, and that 
1 seat may be set apart for Europeans, who though small 
in number are an important community. 

152. As regards Muslims and the Depressed 
Classes, some -increase seems to us to be necessar}'. 
The population of the Muslim community in the State 
is 398,628, or nearly 6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, and 18 seats are now reserved for them in 
the Eepresentative Assembly. All shades of Muslim 
opinion are agreed in demanding that Muslims should 
be given representation with adequate weightage, 
and that such weightage should be in the same propor- 
tion as that conceded to Muslims in the neighbouring 
Province of Madras, viz.^ 13 per cent, where the per- 
centage of their population is very nearly the same as 
that in Mysore. It is urged that if the present form 
of government, which in their opinion is holding 
the scales even as between the several communities, were 
to continue in future as heretofore, there would be 
no cause for Muslims asking for any special treatment, 
but that under a form of popular government such as 
the one envisaged by us, adequate weightage becomes a 
matter of prime importance, indeed of necessity for 
Muslims, as otherwise Muslim interests might not 
remain as safe as they are at present. Instances of 
what ai-e regarded by Muslims as encroachments on 
their language and culture under the popular ministries 
in some of the Provinces have been cited before us in 
support of the demand for such weightage. There is some 
force in this argument, and a generous gesture seems to be 
called for from the majority communities, so as to inspire 
confidence in the Muslims and to secure their whole- 
hearted co-operation. But in the opinion of a majority of 
us the weightage claimed appears to be somewhat excessive. 
It must be remembered that weightage seats do not 
come out of a vacuum ; they can be given only by 
depriving the majority communities of their legitimate 
share. We think that the weightage required should be 
restricted to the absolute minimum requireuients, and 
accordingly propose that the number of seats to be reserved 
for Muslims be fixed at 26, which seems to us to be 
reasonable and adequate. 
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153. We propose that the seats reserved for Muslims Constitu- 
in the Eepresentative Assembly may be distributed as 
follows : — 


Muslim 
seats- 


(1) The cities of Bangalore, Mysore and the Kolar Gold 

Eield Sanitary Board area ; one seat each * 3 

(2) The Districts of Bangalore, excluding the city, Kolar 

excluding the Kolar Gold Field Sanitary Board 
area, Shimoga, Tumkur and Chitaldiug; 3 seats 
each ... ... ... 15 

(3) The Districts of Mysore, excluding the city, Kadur, 

Hassan and Mandya ; 2 seats each .. ... 8 


Total ... 26 


Mr. Mahomed Imam considers that, unless the number 
of seats for Muslims is considerably increased, it will 
not be possible to form workable constituencies for them. 

154. The Depressed Classes number about 12^ lakhs Depressed 
in a total population of 65 lakhs. It has 'been claimed Classes, 
that they should be given one-fifth of the total number 
of seats on the analogy of what obtains in British India, 
where the Depressed Classes have been allotted, under 
the Poona Pact, seats in proportion to their population. If 
this were to be conceded by us, they would be entitled to 
get 60 seats in an Assembly of 300 members. It is very 
doubtful whether, in view of their economic backwardness 
and want of education, it would be possible for the commu- 
nity to return competent members in such large numbers. 

Thirty seats for the Depressed Olas.ses seem to us therefore 
to be reasonable for the present, and we unanimously 
recommend that this number may be set apart for them. 

This will increase the present representation of these 
classes five-fold. 


lo5 The system of reserved seats in Mysore is 
extended at present not merely to the four communities 
named above, but to the Hindu sub-communities as 
well. No reservation is made in favour of any particular 
sub-community, but a number of s^^ts is reserved on the 
whole, to be made available to any such communitv as 
has a population of 20,000 and above, or even to 
communities with a lesser population, in special 
ciicumstances, should they fail to return their^own 

8 ^ 
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representatives through general constituencies. We see 
no reason for continuing this system. The grounds 
which call for reservation of seats in the case of religious 
and racial minorities like Muslims, Indian Christians 
and l^uropeans are absent in the case of these com- 
munities, as they are divided neither by religion, culture 
nor language from the general body of the Hindu 
population, but actually form part of it. As the authors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report point out (Para 232) 
“ any general extension of the communal system would only 
encourage still further demands and would be fatal to that 
development of representation upon the national basis on 
which alone the system of responsible government can pos- 
sibly be rooted.” The Seal Committee, who recommended 
the present system, regarded it as only a temporary measure 
liable to be abandoned whenever any community might 
choose to share in the collective life ” and “ restore itself 
by a supreme act of acceptance and faith to communion 
in the catholic life of the body politic.” But it seems to 
us to be quite contrary to human nature to expect any 
voluntary surrender by a community of what it may 
perhaps regard as a privilege. We may add that this 
is almost the only instance where we have recommended 
the removal of an existing concession. Our justification 
is that the larger interests of the country as a whole and 
even of the communities themselves demand it. 

It is suggested by Mr. P. Subbarama Chetty that ten 
seats may be reserved for Hindu sub-communities to be 
filled by election by recognised associations of those 
communities. It is also proposed by Mr. D. H. Chandra- 
sekharaiya and two others that, for the time being, 
twenty seats may be reserved for Hindu minority 
communities with a population of 20,000 or above, or 
for communities with a smaller population which may 
e recognised by the Government for special reasons, 
either of these proposals met with the approval of the 
other members of the Committee. 

166. The method of filling the seats reserved for the 
mmority communities has evoked in India a more bitter 
conti oversy than the “system of reservation of scats. It is 
mgea by the communities in whose favour such reserva- 
lon IS made, that the seats reserved to them should be filled 
> persons truly representative of the communities 
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concerned, and that such representatives should therefore 
be elected through electorates consisting exclusively of the 
voters of the respective communities. They apprehend 
that a member returned from a joint electorate comprising 
the voters of other communities also would be more con- 
cerned to keep the favour of the voters of other communities 
than to represent the community to which he belonged. 
This claim was conceded to Muslims in British India 
under the Minto-Morley Reforms, and though deplored 
since then by committee after committee, as retarding the 
growth of a sense of common citizenship, it has been 
further extended to Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indian 
Christians, and also to the Sikhs in the Punjab ; and such 
communal electorates have become an accepted feature in 
the Indian Constitution for the time being. 

157. The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
who were faced with this problem declared that com- 
munal electorates were opposed to the teaching of hisrory 
and that they perpetuated class divisions. They 
observed (Para 229) : “ Division by creeds' and classes 
means the creation of political camps organised against 
each other, and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens ; and it is difficult to see how the change 
from this system to national representation is ever to 
occur.” They further opined that such representation 
would stereotype the existing relations and stated 
(Para 280) : “A minority which is given special represen- 
tation owing to its weak and backw^ard state is positively 
encouraged to settle down into a feeling of satisfied 
security ; it is under no inducement to educate and qualify 
itself to make good the ground which it has lost compared 
with the sironger majority. On the other hand, the latter 
will be tempted to feel that they have done all they need 
do for their weaker fellow-countrymen, and that they are 
free to use their power for their own purposes. The give 
and take which is the essence of political life is lacking. 
There is no inducement to the one side to forbear, or to 
the other to exert itself. The communal system stereo- 
types existing relations.” They condemned such electo- 
rates as “ a very serious hindrance to the development of 
the self-governing principle.” 

158. A decade later, the problem once again con- 
fronted the Simon Commission wffio, seeing that there was 
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no prospecfc of agreement between the two communities — 
the Hindus and the Muslims — themselves, were obliged to 
recommend the continuance of separate communal electo- 
rates. The Commission contented themselves by expres- 
sing the hope that the Round Table Conference, which 
was to be held in London shortly after the publication of 
their Report, would furnish a new opportunity for reaching 
a settlement. But as already pointed out, the failure of 
the communities concerned to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution at the Round Table Conference and their insistence 
on separate electorates led to the Communal Award 
and its later embodiment in the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 


159. The trend of events in British India h.as not 
been without its influence on the Muslims in Mysore. 
The Muslim witnesses who have appeared before us, as 
well as members of the community who have sent in their 
memoranda, are almost unanimous in asking for separate 
electorates. It is argued by them that such electorates 
are the natural outcome of a system of reserved seats 
for Muslims, for the benefits which such reservation is 
intended to secure would be greatly diluted if the seats are 
filled in not by communities for whom they are reserved, 
but by an electorate including members of other commu- 
nities as well. It is further urged that the present system 
of facultative ” representation under which Muslim repre- 
sentatives are returned to the Representative Assembly 
IS nothing less than a system of separate electorates, as 
membership of associations is exclusively confined to 
the community. The reservation of seats, in their opinion, 
IS by itself only a half-hearted concession, and the 
community will not be fully satisfied unless separate 
electorates are permitted to them. 


160. Our three Muslim colleagues on the Committee 
entirely agree with this opinion and are emphatically in 
avour of separate electorates. Mr. Tomlinson is also in 
avour of separate electorates for Muslims, but as a 
emporary arrangement. Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya 
gmes with him, but considers that the arrangement should 
e only four years. The majority of us, consisting of 
P Rao, 8. Hiriannaiya, P. Mahadevayya, 

Par ^ Chetty, B. S. Puttaswamy, 0. Hayavadana 

and S. C. Malliah, are generally in favour of a system 
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of joint electorates. AVe feel that communal electorates 
would practically break up that close unity of interests 
between the Hindus and Muslims which has been a 
happy characteristic of the relations between the two 
communities in Mysore and would retard the gj'owth of a 
sense of common citizenship. AVe suggest that if joint 
electorates on the whole are unacceptable to the Muslims, 
some form of it might as a compromise be adopted at least 
in selected areas, e.q.^ the cities of Bangalore, Kolar Gold 
Eield Sanitary Board area and Alysore, with the safeguard 
that the candidate who is chosen therein must get at 
least a certain percentage of Aluslim votes. Such a 
scheme would in our opinion serve as a check on separatist 
tendencies in those areas and, if experience should justify it, 
would also be a beginning towards a possible combination 
in the other constituencies as well in course of time. 

AA^e do not, however, wish to suggest that such a system, 
if unacceptable to the community, should be forced upon 
it but would leave the final say in the matter to the 
choice of the community itself so as to inspire 
confidence. 

Messrs. M. C. Eaugiengar, D. V. Gundappa, T. Eama- 
chaudra, Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty and C. Nara- 
simhaiya are of opinion that, whatever may be the views of 
the Muslim community on this matter, theie should be 
some form of joint electorates, and that separate electo- 
rates should in no circumstances be recognised. They 
point out that the majority of the Seal Committee had 
opposed the system of communal electorates, and that on 
their recommendation joint electorates have been in force 
in Mysore all these daj s, and that it would be a retrograde 
step now to introduce separate electorates. 

161. The Indian Christian community is by no Views of 
means agreed on the point whether the electorate for the the Indian 
seats reserved for it is to be joint or separate. The Cl^hstian 
memoranda received by us from associations and individual * 

members of the community and the witnesses of the Mysore, 
community who appeared before us are divided on the 
point. One association has indeed sent to us three 
memoranda at different times, each time giving expi'ession 
to divergent views. It has thus nor. beeu possible for us 
to determine which of the two types of electorate would 
be acceptable to the majority of the community. 
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Our colleague, Rev. W. E. Tomlinson, states that he 
had addressed letters to a number of prominent members 
of the community to ascertain their views on the matter 
and that he has received about two dozen replies, out 
of which all, except about four, are in favour of separate 
electorates for at least a period of ten years, and that the 
majority of the Indian Protestant Christians at any rate 
are decidedly in favour of separate electorates for the 
present. He urges that if the Indian Christian representa- 
tives are to be chosen under a system of joint electorates 
it would be a practical certainty that they would not be 
those whom the Christians themselves would have chosen 
to represent them. He therefore presses that, for the 
present, separate electorates should be permitted to the 
Indian Christian community, as has been done in the case of 
the Muslim community. Our colleague, Dr. F. X. DeSouza 
states that the members of his community (Indian 
Catholics) whom he consulted are also in favour of sepa- 
rate electorates, and he would therefore press for them in 
his capacity as a representative of the community, though 
personally he is in favour of joint electorates. 

162. Messrs. T. Ramachandra, Bhupalam Chandra- 
sekhara Setty and D. V. Guodappa are opposed to separate 
electorates, as the All-India Christian Association 
has protested against the system and the views 
of the community in Mysore are divided. The inajorit}'’ 
of us, while in favour of joint electorates for the comnni- 
nity, are of opinion, that the wishes of the coromunity 
should be respected and that separate electorates should 
be given to it, as in the case of Muslims-, as a transitional 
measure, if the majority of the community press for it. 

163. Indirect election lor the seats allotted to 
Europeans in the Representative Assembly and the 
Eegislative Council is inevitable, for it is impossible to 
form a territorial constituency for them, as the population 
of the community is very small and is dispersed in various 
parts of the State. The European Association, which we 

told, is likely to include all adult Europeans in the . 
tate, may therefore be recognised as the electorate for 
c sefits assigned to the community. 

Separate electorates were proposed to be 
extenclecl Qven to the Depressed Classes under the 



Communal Award in British India. This evoked a 
vigorous protest from Mahatma Gandhi, who had consis- 
tently opposed the extension of such electorates to these 
classes and had given forcible expression to his views in 
the Minorities Committee of the Second Round Table 
Conference in 1931. On the publication of the Communal 
Award, the proposals were criticised by Mahatmaji as 
‘introducing an artificial division between two parts of the 
Hindu community and he expressed his intention of 
‘ fasting unto death’ as a protest against them. There- 
upon, negotiations were initiated between representatives 
of the caste Hindus and of the Depressed Classes and an 
agreement resulted which was embodied in the Poona Pact. 
According to this Pact the seats reserved for the 
Depressed Classes are filled “ by an unusual form of 
double election. All members of the Depressed Classes 
who are registered on the general electoral roll of certain 
constituencies will electa panel of four candidates belong- 
ing to their own body ; and the four persons who receive 
the highest number of votes in this primary election will 
be the only candidates for election to the reserved seat. ; 
but the candidate finally elected to the reserved seat will 
bo elected by the general electorate, that is to say, by 
caste Hindus and by members of the Depressed Classes 
alike.’’ (') 

165. The Depressed Classes in Mysore do not seem to Views of 
be very enthusiastic about the merits of this scheme, the Dep- 
nor anxious to adopt it for filling the seats reserved for ^-’^ssed 
them in the Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council. Mr. R.-Chennigaramiah, the representative of 
the Depressed Classes on our Committee, strongly urged 
before us at first that, thougb he himself was personally 
for joint electorates, he found that some of the Harijan 
leaders in British India, as well as the members of the 
Depressed Classes themselves here in Mysore, whom he 
had consulted in the matter, were strongly against joint 
electorates ev en under the Poona Pact. He stressed the fact 
that it is very difficult for a Harijan candidate to get returned 
by election through joint electorates, unless he sacrificed the 
interests of his own community andjoined some other party 
which was likely to catch the votes of the majority of the 
electors in such an electorate, and that it was, moreover, 


(1) Report of the Joint Select Connnittec on Indian Con.stitiitioiial Refoini : Paras, 
lid and 119, 
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quite impossible for “ an untouchable ” to approach others, 
especially caste Hindus, and canvass their votes. He 
therefore urged that separate electorates should be 
conceded for at least two terms of the Kepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council and that the question 
should be reconsidered at the end of the period. 

166. The majority of us, however, felt that, whatever 
might be the views of the community on this ujatter, it 
was very desirable in the interests, not only of the 
comnjunity itself, but of the Hindu community at large 
that there should be some form of joint electorate, and 
that while there might be some measure of justification 
for conceding separate electorates in the case of Muslims, 
Indian Christians and Europeans, whose culture, religion 
and language are quite different from those of their Hindu 
brethren, there was no reason whatever for adopting such 
electorates in the case of the Depressed Classes who are 
neither different nor distinct from the Hindu stock; also 
that a S3 stem of separate electorates would not, in the 
circumstances, be conducive to the interests of the Depressed 
Classes themselves, as it would tend to a further widening 
of the cleavage between those Classes and caste Hindus, 
instead of bringing the two together into closer union. As 
a result of free discussion and a full consideration of the 
problem in all its aspects, we are happ}^ to be able to report 
that certain definite proposals wore made b}' iMr. Chonoiga- 
lamiah, and that we have finall}^ arrived at a unanimous 
settlementon this important question, which, whileavoidiug 
the evils attendant upon separate electorates, secure 
to the Depressed Classes the return of members as truly 
lepiesentative of their interests as the members elected 
under such an electorate. 

pi'opose, in the first place, that the franchise 
^lahfications should be lowered in the case of the 
epiessed Classes. As their name itself implies, the 
great majorit}’’ of the Depressed Classes have at present 
neither the minimum property nor the minimum educa- 
tional qualifications we have proposed. They will not, on 
general franchise qualifications, secure admission to 
the electoral rolls in numbers proportionate to their 
population, and will not therefore be able to exercise 
influence over the elections commensurate with then' 
numbers. We therefore recommend that some form of 
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differential franchise should be devised for levelling up 
the Depressed Glasses votes by enfranchising the same 
percentage of those Classes as that of the caste Hindus to 
their total population. It is not possible for us to say 
with any approach to accuracy what would he the total 
number of persons likely to be enfranchised under our 
proposals among caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes. 

In these circumstances it is not possible for us to 
suggest to what extent the franchise qualifications could 
be reduced in the case of the Depressed Classes in order 
to secure the desired percentage. We recommend that 
this question might be remitted by the Government for 
the consideration of the Committee which, as we suggest 
elsewhere, may be appointed for the delimitation of certain 
constituencies. 

Secondly, members of the Depressed Classes may be 
allowed to vote jointly along with other caste Hindus in 
general constituencies, and to stand also as candidates in 
such constituencies. 

Thirdly, the deposit money required from the candi- 
dates of these Classes may be reduced to Ks. 25 in view of 
their extreme poverty. 

168. In the constituencies to which the seats (b) Mode 
reserved fur the Depressed Classes are assigned, both the election, 
voters of the Depressed Classes as well as the caste 
Hindus will vote together, but the method of election 
should be as follows : — 


(al Where only two Depressed Classes candidates contest the 
seat, the candidate who gets 60 per cent or more of the Depressed 
Glasses votes polled should be declared elected, irrespective of the 
total votes polled in his favour, provided he gets not less than 10 per- 
cent of the non-Depressed Classes votes for the* Depressed Class 
candidates. 

If either of the two candidates fails to secure the above percentage 
of the Depressed Classes votes, the candidate who gets the larger num- 
ber of votes polled in his favour by all the voters (including the caste 
Hindus) should be declared elected. 

ib) Where three or more candidates of the De])ressed Classes 
contest the seat, the candidate who gets the largest number, and not 
less than 40 per cent, of the votes polled by the Depressed Classes, 
should be declared elected, provided he gets not less than 5 per cent 
of the non-LepiOssed Classes votes for Depressed Glass candidates. 
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If two candidates secure an equal number of votes of the Depressed 
Classes, then the candidate who secures the larger number of total 
votes (including those of caste Hindus) among them should be 
declared elected. 

If none of the candidates secures 40 per cent of the votes polled 
by the Depressed Classes, the candidate who gets the largest number 
of votes polled (including those of caste Hindus) and not less than 10 
per cent of the votes polled by the Depressed Class voters should be . 
declared elected. 

]69. We have increased the seats allotted to special 
interests from 20 to 28, which will be distributed as 
follows : — 


Navic of Interest No. of seats 

University ... ... ... 1 

Agriculture including Sericulture ... 1 

Planting ... ... ... 2 

Inamdars ... . ... 1 

Trade and Commerce .. ... 3 

Industries ... ... ... 2 

Women ... ... ... 11 

Labour ... ... ... 5 

Co-operation and Banking ... ... 1 

Gold Mining ... ... ... 1 

Total ... 28 


The general grounds for such increase will be dealt 
with in connection with the Legislative Council. For the 
Representative Assembly, it will be seen that, under our 
distribution, no seat is allotted to the Legal Interest which 
has now got one seat. Such separate representation does 
not seem to us to be called for in the case of the profession, 
as the Assembly always contains a fairly large number of 
lawyers elected through the general constituencies. Agri- 
culture and Sericulture which have at present one seat each, 
may be grouped together and given a single seat. Of the 
wo seats given to Planting, one seat each may be given to 
. uropean Planting and Indian Planting in view of the 
impoitance of the interests concerned. We have increased 
le representation of Trade and Commerce by one and of 
-abour by three and have allotted two seats to Industries, 
^^PP®ars to us essential to provide for the adequate 
lepreaentation of these interests, in view of the large 
expansion of trade and commerce and the development of 
mcustries which the country is witnessing. 
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The proposal of Mr. D. V. Gundappa to give two 
seats to the Mysore University, as also the proposal of Mr. 
Bhupalaui Chandrasekhara Settj'^ to reserve one seat for the 
Legal Interest and to give one of the two planting seats to 
Indian and European Coffee Planters and the other to other 
planting interests were not approved by the Committee. 

170. The necessity for reserving a certain number of 
seats for women in the circumstances which Mysore 
shares with the rest of India is generally recognised. 
The number of seats now reserved for women is 4 
which could hardly be regarded as adequate. We 
recommend that this number might be increased to 11, 
with liberty to contest additional seats in the general 
constituencies, as in British India. In British India 
the percentage of the seats in the provincial legislatures 
reserved for women varies from 2 to 5 in the several 
Provinces, while under the distribution proposed by us the 
number of seats given to them would be about 3'5 per 
cent, which can by no means be regarded as unreasonable 
in the circumstances. We further propose that out 
of the seats thus allotted one seat each may be reserved 
for Depressed Classes women and Muslim women. Our 
colleague, Sri K. D. Eukminiarnma considers that there 
should be no communal distribution in respect of the seats 
reserved for women and that, if seats are to be specially 
reserved for women belonging to the Depressed Classes or 
the Muslim community, they should not be allotted out 
of the 11 seats proposed to be reserved for women, but that 
the number should be increased by two. 

171. A system of indirect election has been suggested 
by some of the members in connection with women’s 
seats, on the ground that territorial constitpencies would 
put too great a strain on the candidates, if the}’’ have to 
canvass an entire district or an entire city. It is there- 
fore proposed by the lady member of the Committee, 
Sri K. D. Eukminiarnma, and by Messrs. C. Narasimhaiya, 
Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty and D. V. Gundappa 
that at least for a term of years the women’s representative 
for each district might be elected by recognised won?en’s 
associations in that district. 

The majority of us, however, are not in favour of in- 
direct election. We think that it would practically exclude 
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women living in rural areas from getting representation, 
for women’s associations are generally to be found in the 
cities and the larger towns, where they are for the most 
part confined either to educated women or women oelong- 
ing to the rich or upper middle classes capable of paying 
a prescribed subscription. We would therefore propose 
that the seats allotted to women should in all cases be 
filled by direct election through territorial constiuiencies, 
rural and urban, specially created for the purpose consisting 
of women voters alone. 


We are aware that in British India the electorate for 
the women’s seats is composed of both men and women 
voters. The seats reserved for .women there are assigned 
to special territorial constituencies, 'the electorate in such 
an area being tbe electors belonging to that area, both men 
and women, the voters in those areas having two votes, 
one in the general constituency and the other for a woman 
candidate. But in the opinion of the majority of us the 
social difficulties in Mysore standing in the way of the adop- 
tion of a composite electorate of this kind are formidable, 
and may well deter the best qualified women candidates 
from standing for election in such a constituency. ^ e 
are therefore constrained to recommend that the electora e 
for the women’s seats should consist of women alone. 


The cities of Bangalore and Mysore may be foun^d 
into a single constituency for the one seat reserve 
Muslim women. Similarly the two cities will ser^ as a 
single constituency for the seat reserved for Manjan 


women. 


Delimita- 
tion of 
constitu- 
encies. 


172. The electorate for the seat allotted to the 
University in ^the Bepresentative Assembly as well as 
the Legislative Council may, as at present, consist ® 
members of the Senate and the registered graduates ot tne 
Mysore U niversity . Excepting in this case and that ot seats 
reserved for women other than those allotted for Barijan 
and Muslim women, it has not been possible for us o 
submit proposals for delimiting the constituencies toi 
the seats reserved in other cases, e.g.^ the Christians, the 
Depressed Classes and special interests in both Houses. 
We are of opinion that the task of delimitation of these 
constituencies would require detailed consideration by a 
smaller Committee than ours, a Committee in which the 



communities and interests are adequately represented, and 
we would suggest that, if the proposal commends itself 
to the Government, the task may be entrusted by them to 
a special Committee appointed for the purpose. 

173. The Dewanis now the President of the Assem- The Presi- 
bly, and the Members of Council are ex-officio Yice- etc., 
Presidents. In view of the fact that one of the principal 3^ 
functions of the Assembly is to serve as a forum for the * 
making of representations to the Government and obtain- 
ing direct redress regarding the wants and grievances of the 
people, we consider it pnly appropriate (Messrs. Bbupalani 
Chandrasekhara Setty 'and. D,.-y. Gundappa dissenting) 
that the Dewan and the Ministers should continue to be 
respectively the .President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly in future also. A non-official President, being 
merely an officer of the House and having no connection 
with the administration, would not be in the same 
advantageous position to deal with representations as the 
members of the administration. 

174. A majority of eight of us are in favour of raising Term of 
the term of the two Houses from three to four years, in the two 
view of the enlarged electorate proposed by us and the Houses, 
dislocation that would be caused by elections at shorter 
intervals. A minority of seven would like to maintain 

the existing period of three years. 

In any case, we would suggest that some device, 
such as the extension of the life of one of the Houses by 
one year, for the first term, may be adopted to prevent 
the simultaneous dissolution of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, which we consider 
undesirable. 

175. The Assembly now meets twice a year, and it Length of 
is provided that the maximum duration of the session sessions 
should not exceed a period of eight sitting days in the and order 
Dasara session and six sitting days in the Budget session. business. 
It is, however, open to the President to extend the term 

of any session for the completion of Government business. 

It has been represented to us that sufiicient time is not 
being allotted at present to non-official business, viz. 
representations and resolutions, and that most of the 
resolutions and representations now sent up do not come 
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up for discussion at all, but lapse for want of time. There 
is much force in this contention. A suggestion by Mr. 
D. V. Gundappa that the Eepresentative Assembly should 
meet thrice a year did not find favour with the majority 
of the Committee. We think that while the Assembly 
may continue to meet ordinarily twice a year as at present, 
it is desirable that more time should be allotted for the 
transaction of non-official business and thac every attempt 
should be made to go through all the representations 
and as many of the resolutions as possible. We suggest 
the following order and arrangement of business : — 


Dasara Session — , , 

Address of the Dewan-President and Questions 
and Government business 
Representations (not more than)... 

Resolutions ' do 


2 days. 
7 „ 


Total ... 14 days. 


Budget Session — 

Dewan’s Address, Questions and Government 
business 

General discussion on the budget (not more 
than) 

Resolutions on the budget (not more than) 
Representations do 

Other resolutions do 


1 day. 

2 days. 


Total ... 10 days. 


176. The present system of payment to the members 
of both the Eepresentative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council of travelling allowance and daily allowance for 
the days of attendance at the meetings of these bodies 
may be. continued, the rate of travelling allowance being 
the same as at present. The daily allowance, however, 
ma^' be fixed at a uniform rate of Es. 10 per day for the 
members of the Legislative Council as well as for those of 
the Eepresentative Assembly, in view of the expen- 
siveness of Mysore during the Assembly session. The 
system of providing free quarters for the members of 
the Eepresentative Assembly and free lunch to the 
members of both the Legislative Council and the Eepre- 
sentative Assembly may be done away with, facilities 
being provided for quarters and satisfactory catering 
airangements made for the supply of lunch on payment. 
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SECTION II— The Legislative Council. 

177. The position which the Legislative Council Its powers 
would occupy under our proposals has already been indica- legisla- 
ted to some extent in the course of the recommendations we 

have made in respect of the powers of the Eepresentative 
Assembly regarding legislation. We have suggested there 
that all bills should, in the first instance, be placed 
before tbe Assembly. Subject to this provision, the 
Council will continue to exercise its powers as hereto- 
fore. When any bill is introduced into the Council, it 
will pass through the several stages of the process of legis- 
lation, viz., the three, readings and reference to a select 
committee. The Council will be free to consider the bill 
in detail in the light of the modifications suggested by the 
Eepresentative Assembly, which it would however be free 
to accept or reject. After passing through the Council, 
the 'bill will be submitted to His Highness the Maharaja 
for his assent along with a statement embodying the modi- 
fications suggested by the Representative Assembly ; and 
after receiving his assent, it shall have the force of law, 

178. We have considered the possibility of enlarging Excluded 
the powers of the Council, by bringing within its purview subjects, 
any or all of the items which are now excluded from its legis- 
lative or financial jurisdiction, or by eliminating the powers 

now vested in the Government of restoration of rejected or 
reduced demands, or of authorising expenditure in cases of 
emergency. We have come to the conclusion that neither 
of them is practicable at present. The reasons which 
appear to us to make it necessary to maintain the present 
lists of excluded subjects and excluded heads of expendi- 
ture, other than that relating to the Military Forces of 
His Highness the Maharaja, have been set out in an 
earlier section of this Report. As we have stated there, 
the passing of resolutions and the voting of expenditure, ' 
as also discussions on the excluded subjects, will be outside 
the purview of the Council ; provided that, as proposed 
by the majority of us, an exception is made in the case of 
expenditure on the Military Forces of His Highness the 
jMaharaja (excepting Palace Troops) in respect of which 
the Council will have the right to discuss it, though it will 
not have the right to pass resolutions or vote on it. The 
legislation required in the field of the excluded subjects will 
be framed by the Government as at present, and will come 

9 
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into force on receiving the assent of hlis Highness the 
Maharaja. 


Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty thinks that 
there should be no excluded subjects at all, and Mr, D, H. 
Chandrasekharaiya agrees with him excepting as regards 
the first item, viz, the Ruling Family of Mysore. 


179. At present all proposals for appropriation of 
revenue and other monies, excepting those pertaining to the 
excluded heads, are to be submitted to the Council in the 
form of demands for grants, and the Council has the right 
to assent to, or reduce, or to refuse assent to, any demand. 
The vote of the Council is decisive, subject to the two 
usual qualifications. First, the Government shall have 
power in relation to any demand rejected or reduced by 
the Council to act as if it had been assented to, not- 
withstanding such rejection or reduction, if they consider 
that the expenditure provided in the demand is necessary 
for the carrying on of any department or for the discharge 
of the Government’s responsibility. Secondly, the 
Government may authorise, in cases of emergency, such 
expenditure as may, in their opinion, be necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of the State or any part thereof, or 
for the discharge of the Government’s responsibility. 


180. The power of restoring rejected demands might 
be out of place in a system of full responsible government 
on party lines, as the circumstances necessitating then 
exercise would be met by a change of the ministry. Rnt 
where there is no full responsible government such reserve 
powers are essential for the Government to carry on the 
administration, as in their absence the administrative 
machinery could at any time be brought to a standsfcn 7 
a capricious or factious vote of the Council. 


powers of restoration are at present -..-o 
imr, Glovernment. As “Government is ai 

shniim^i?^ ^ody, we consider it more proper that the powei 

tbr^ior ^^g^^est administrative authorit3Mn 

in British ^ewan, on the analogy of the 

Governor ^ similar power is exercised by th 
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demand is necessary for the carrying on of the administra- 
tion or for the discharge of the Government’s responsibilit3^ 
There was a suggestion in the Committee that the certifi- 
cation of rejected demands shouldbe made by His Highness 
and not by the Hewan. The majority of the Committee 
are, however, of the opinion that it is undesirable, for 
obvious reasons, to throw on His Highness the responsi- 
bility for ordinary acts of administration of this type. 
They consider that, except in matters like the issuing of 
Boyal Proclamations, the giving of assent to legislative 
measures and the enactment of emergent' legislation, the 
name of His Highness should be kept out of current 
politics as far as possible. The present rules of business 
of the Executive Council which, we presume, will apply 
mutatis mutandis to the future Cabinet, require that all 
matters of importance, which are called “ scheduled 
subjects,” to whichever Minister’s portfolio they may 
belong, should 'go before the whole Council, and that its 
views chereon should be submitted to His Highness. It 
’is only after His Highness’s approval is obtained that 
orders are issueld in the name of the Government in 
regard to these matters. As the question of certification 
of demands is a matter of more than ordinary importance, 
it will ' necessarily form a “scheduled subject,” and the 
certification, although made .by the Dewan, would, we 
presume, be done only with the previous approval of the 
Maharaja. 

181. The main criticism against the present Legisla- 
tive Council is based not so much on the inadequacy of its 
powers, as on its composition. The strength of the Council 
is 50, of whom 21 are elected, while the remaining 29 are 
nominated by the Government. Though the Council is 
vested with full powers, yet in actual working such powers 
could hardly be exercised in accordance with the wishes of 
the representatives of the people, as the composition of the 
House is such as to keep the elected representatives always 
in a minority. 'We think that the time has come when 
the Legislative Council should be made an efiective demo- 
cratic instrument by giving it a decisive elected majority. 
After a full consideration of the several alternative pro- 
posals made by our colleagues, we suggest that the 
strength of the Council may be fixed at 68 composed as 
shown below. In proposing this strength, we have not 
taken the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore into 

9 '- 
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account. When the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station, which is understood to be under contemplation, 
comes into effect, it will become necessary suitably to 
increase the strength of the Council, so as to provide for 
adequate representation therein to all communities and 
interests in that area. We suggest the following com- 
position : — 


I. ELECTED. 

(a) General Constituencies : — 

Districts of Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar and 

Tumkur; three each ... 12 

Districts of Hassan, Kadur, Shimoga, Chital- 

drug and Mandya; two each ... 10 

Cities of Bangalore and Mysore ; one each ... 2 


^b) Minorities : — 

Muslims • 

Depressed Classes ... 
Indian Christians ... 
Europeans 


(c) Special Interests : — 
University 

Trade and Commerce 
Mining 

Other Industries 

Planting ; — 

(а) Indian 

(б) European 
Labour 
Women 


Total ... 24 


4 

4 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 

2 ... 10 


Total elected seats ... 44 


IT.. NOMINATED. 

Officials 26 

Non-otBcials ... 8 ... 24 

Total ... 68 
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182. We are proposing an increase in the strength of 
the Legislative Council from 50 to 68, of whom 44 will be 
elected members and 24 nominated. Out of the elected 
members, 24 will be returned by general territorial consti- 
tuencies. At present each of the eight districts is returning 
2 members, no differentiation being made between the several 
districts either on the ground of population or of importance. 
In future there will be nine districts, and we think it 
would be propel’ to make some differentiation on the basis 
of population. Under our scheme, the districts of Banga- 
lore, Mysore (New), Kolar and Turnkur which have each a 
population exceeding eight lakhs will have 3 seats 
each, and the remaining five districts including Mandya, 
2 seats each. The cities of Bangalore and Mysore will 
have 1 seat each as at present. 

Bach district will be a multi-member constituency, 
returning two or three members as the case may be. 

Messrs. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty, S. 0. 
Malliah, D. H. Ghandrasekharaiya and Mahomed Imam 
consider that each district should have three seats irres- 
pective of its population. But the majority of us do not 
favour the proposal. 

183. We propose to increase the representation for 
Muslims and the Depressed Classes to 4 seats each. 
The Indian Christians and Europeans will have 1 seat 
each. We would recommend that, excepting in the case 
of Europeans, the representatives for these seats should be 
directly elected by suitable territorial constituencies to be 
formed.’ 

The reserved seats for the Muslims may be distribut- 
ed as follows : — 

Bangalore City, Bangalore District ... 1 seat. 

Kolar and Tumkur ... 1 „ 

Chitaldrug, Shimoga and Kadur ... 1 ,, 

Mj'sore City, Mysore District, Hassan and 

Mandya ... ... 1 ,, 

Our colleague Mr. Mahomed Imam is of opinion that 
unless more seats are allotted to Muslims in the Legisla- 
tive Council, it is not possible to delimit the Muslim 
constiljnenoies. 
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In fchis connecfcion, we have considered the question 
as to whether Anglo-Indians as a conainunity should be 
given separate representation in the Legislative Council. 
The population of Anglo-Indians in the State, excluding 
the Civil and Military Station, is at best under 2,000, and 
we do not consider that in the existing circumstances, 
theie IS any necessity for allowing them an elected repre- 
sentative. When the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station comes into effect the population of AnMo- 
Indians within the limits of the State will be greatly 
increased and adequate representation for them will be a 
nec^sity. This, we are sure, will receive the attention of 
the G-overninent at the proper time. At present, we think 
the Government may, if necessary, nominate a member of 
the community to one of the seats provided for by us for 
nominated non-officials. 

184. The modern tendency in constitutional develop- 
ment is to give greater recognition to economic interests 
in the formation of electorates. It has been felt, especially 
in India, that there is a danger of local and communal 
interests being kept in the foreground in the elections 
from territorial constituencies. It is hoped that larger ‘ 
representation on vocational and economic basis may go ' 
along way towards securing representatives w'^ho stand 
for more direct and substantial interests. At present, 
only four special interests have been recognised for 
purposes of representation in the Legislative Council, 
the My sore. University, Trade and Commerce, Plant- 
ing, and Labour, which have been given one seat each. 
Under our proposals Planting and Labour will be given 
two seats each and the University, Trade and Commerce 
will have one each as before. In addition, we propose 
that Women should be given two seats and Mining and 
? ■^^‘^i-istries one each. The number of seats for special 
m eiests will thus be raised from four to ten. We would 

ecommend that all these seats should be made available 
lor election. 


considei’ it essential for the Government to 
to uon-officials so as to enable them not merely 

^^presentation to important interests which 
the°eLnnlv unrepresented, but also to secure 

well as rFf experience and eminence, as 

1 experts with special knowledge, wdiose presence 
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in the Council would be of great advantage. This measure 
of nomination, while it will add to the weight of the 
deliberations of the Council, will not checkmate or defeat 
the will of the elected element. 

186. The presence of officials in the Council, for 
some time to come, necessarily follows from the recognition 
of the fact that the political conditions of the country do 
not warrant the immediate establishment of responsible 
government on party lines. We are proposing a composite 
executive, as a transitional measure, and this has 
inevitably to find its reflection in the composition of the 
Legislative Council also. The number of officials will 
however be kept at the lowest possible limits. We 
do not look upon the number of nominated officials and 
non-officials proposed by us as a fixed minimum, but 
rather a maximum which is not to be exceeded. We 
expect that in the progress towards the goal of responsible 
government, it should be possible to reduce the number of 
nominated members — particularly the officials — at every 
stage. 


Our colleague Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty 
is not in favour of having any nominated member at all, 
whether official or non-official. 

The relative strength of the elected and nominated 
. members will be 44 and ‘24 respectively, while the relative 
strength of the non-official and the official blocs will he 52 
(including the 8 nominated members) and 16 respec- 
tively. The balance of effective power will thus be 
largely shifted on to the elected representatives of the 
people. 

187. The Dewan is now the ex-officio President of the 
Legislative Council, and the Members of the Executive 
Council are ex-officio Vice-Presidents. We think that it 
is now high time to give the Legislative Council the 
privilege of having its own President outside the 
Executive to preside over its deliberations and regulate its 
business. We propose therefore thac the Council should 
in future have a non-official President elected by the 
House itself, subject to the approval of His Highness the 
Maharaja. But as the conduct of business in a delibera- 
tive Assembly is a task which requires experience, we 
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would recommend that, for the first term, the President 
may be nominated by His Highness the Maharaja. Our 
colleague, Mr. Mahomed Hanief, is however of opinion 
that the President should be elected from the very 
beginning. 

The Council may also be allowed to have an elected 
Deputy President whose appointment will also be subject 
to the approval of His Highness. He will preside over 
the deliberations in the absence of the President. A 
panel of four Chairmen may further be selected by the 
President from among the members of the House to 
preside over the deliberations of the Council in the absence 
of both the President and the I)eputy-President. 

188. The emoluments of the President for the first 
term, during which he will be appointed by His Highness, 
may be fixed by His Highness. But later, when tbePresi- 
dent is elected by the Legislative Council, his emoluments 
will naturally have to he fixed by the Council itself. 
Pie may be given the rank and status of a Minister. The 
salary of the Deputy President may, from the start, be 
fixed by the Council. 

189. The nominated President will hold office during 
the pleasure of His Highness the Maharaja. The term of 
office of the elected President and the Deputy President 
will be conterminous with that of the Council. They will, 
however, be removable by His Highness ^ on the sub- 
mission to him of a resolution of no-confidence passed 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the 
total strength of the House. As a safeguard, however, 
against hasty or frivolous motions in this behalf being 
brought in the House, it may be provided (i) that 15 days’ 
previous notice should be given by a member of a proposal 
to bring a motion of no-confidence against the President 
or the Deputy President, and (ii) that such a proposal 
should have the support of at least 15 members before ■ 
discussion on it is permitted. 

190. The Council should be provided with a Secretary 

and a stafi adequate to the conduct of the work. P’hese 
''u Government Secretariat Staff, but they 

snould work in subordination to and be subject to the 
control of the President, who should* also have an effective 
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voice in the selection and appointment of the Secretary as 
well as of the staff. 

191. The Council meets at present ordinarily twice Sessions of 
a year and in some years there have been three sessions, tho Houses, 
There is, however, no statutory provision fixing the ® 
minimum number of times that it should meet in a year. 

This may be remedied by providing that there should he 
not less than two sessions every year. 

As regards the term of the House and the allowances 
payable to its members, we have already made our 
proposals in the course of our recommendations with regard 
to the Representative Assembly. 


SECTION III~The Executive. 

192. At the time of the Rendition, the necessity for The 
assuring the people of Mysore of the continuity of the beginnings 
good administration to which they had become used in 
the days of the British Commission, was recognised and oouncir^ 
a new experiment tried in the government of an Indian 
State. Although the chief executive authority and 
ultimate governmental responsibilit}’- would rest in all 
cases, actually as well as nominalhg with the Ruler, it was 
sought for the first time to temper the system of personal 
rule by providing that all important acts and orders should 
be subject to certain departmental formalities and undergo 
a regular process of examination and joint consultation 
before issue in the Ruler’s name. Accordingly a Council 
was constituted over which the Maharaja was ordinarily 
to preside. The duties and responsibilities of the Dewan 
and the Councillors were defined, and it was provided that 
a large part of the current business should be disposed of 
by them. For this purpose, it was considered essential to 
give them a voice in all important deliberations, and the 
right to place on record their views regarding important 
matters affecting the administration of the country, 
although no independent status or authority would thereby 
be conferred on them. In actual working, however, the 
Council appears to have failed to act as a corporate body 
and to .assume that position in the administration which 
it was intended^to occupy. Its position before the demise 
of the late Maharaja in 1894 was described by the Dewan, 
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Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, as follows; — “ The Dewan was respon- 
sible to the Maharaja for the executive administration of the 
country; and the l)ewau and the Councillors were jointly 
responsible to the Maharaja for the advice they tendered 
in regard to the general measures of administration speci- 
fied in the rules of July, 1881, and the Councillors were 
responsible to the Dewan and the latter to the Maharaja 
for the proper discharge of the administrative duties dele- 
gated by the De\van to the Councillors.” 

193. At the time of the Eegency, the Grovemment of 
India deemed it expedient that the Council should take 
an active and not merely a nominal share in the business 
of the State. Arrangements were accordingly made to 
confer greater authority and jurisdiction on the Council. 
This new constitution was in operation for a period of eight 
years, 1895-1902. Even this Council does not appear to have 
functioned as satisfactorily as might have been desired, 
and it was considered at the time that an undue share of 
authoritj'’ had passed into the hands of the Dewan. In 
the opinion of Lord Curzon, such a state of things did not 
betoken a healthy future, and he considered that the 
Maharaja ought to be the actual ruler and master in his 
own house. So when the present Maharaja assumed 
power, the Council resumed its old character of being a 
consultative body, although care was taken to maintain 
its efficiency in co-operating with the Dewan, as well as 
serving as a sort of check upon his actions. The list of 
scheduled matters which were to engage the attention of the 
Council was revised. While the Dewan was to be responsi- 
ble -to the Maharaja for the efficient conduct of the 
administration in various branches and to be the channel 
of communication with His Highness in all matters of 
State business, continued knowledge and interest in the 
working of the various departments of the State was 
ensured by entrusting the Councillors also with specific 
portfolios. 

194. With the inauguration of this Council, a 
new epoch in executive administration was started in 
Mysore, which has continued down to the present day. 
Ihe position of the Council has been elucidated by the 
Seal Committee. The Dewan and Councilloi's act as 
constitutional advisers to the Euler, and initiate, organise 
and direct policy, but are not centres of independent 
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delegated sovereign authority. They are members 
ex-ufficio of the Legislature, and form a Ministry responsible 
to the Head, and not liable to be turned out by a vote 
of the Legislature. The Committee cited Switiaer- 
land and the United States as instances of advanced 
democratic constitutions, where the executive was not 
removable as under the British type of responsible 
government. This irremovability of the executive was 
considered a necessity in the peculiar circumstances of 
the country. As the Committee put it (Para 29) : “Indeed, 
in the absence (or breakdown) of the party system and on 
the emergence of shifting or loosely co-ordinated groups in 
the legislature, this will be seen to be a constitutional 
necessity in the interests of the strength and stability of 
the administration. ” 

195. Regarding the composition of the Council, the The Seal 
Seal Committee considered that there was ’ nothing to , 
restrict the Ruler’s choice to the members of the perma- ^ggegt^ions 
nent services. In fact, they considered that a non-official regarding 
with a large experience of public affairs, especially one the direo- 
chosen by the Head for his assured hold on the affections tion of 
of the people would, in the Executive Council, “ contribute, g’^owth. 

’ to strengthen that living harmony between the adminis- 
tration and the people which is of no less vital import 
than the conformity of the Executive to the Legislature 
which it is the object of constitutional machinery to 
secure.” (Para 30) They also deemed it essential that a 
Minister so nominated, whether he be with or without port- 
folio, should take his seat on the legislature ex-officio', and, 
so long as he was in office, cease to represent any particular 
constituency in either of the two Houses. “ He would 
represent the people at large unofficially, and not through 
the constitutional media or Houses or electorates.” The 
Committee were definitely opposed to the appointment of 
a Councillor elected by the people’s representatives or 
selected out of a panel nominated by them, as they thought 
that it would be virtually introducing dyarchy — a system 
which was alien to the reforms then under contemplation. 

.. Effect was not given to the suggestion made by 
the Seal Committee. It is, therefore, for us to 
reconsider the wffiole positipn in the light of experience 
gained in Mysore and outside, and to judge what further 
advance is feasible in the present circumstances. Full 
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responsible government, nob being — as 'we have already 
stressed sufficiently — an immediate possibility, three 
alternatives have been suggested for our consideration. 


196. The first alternative is that there may be an 
irremovable executive, on the Swiss model, where the 
ministry need nob resign on an adverse vote defeating 
its policy or measures, but as a matter of course conform 
to the wishes of the people constitutionally ascertained. 
There was, in fact, a hint to this effect in the Seal 

Committee’s report. The Swiss Federal Govern- 

ment, however, exercises very limited functions 
and deals only with foreign policy, communications, 
customs and the like, and the day-to-day administration 
is carried on solely by the Governments of the constituent 
units. Whatever circumstances there might be in a loose 
and heterogenous Federation like Switzerland, favourable 
to the working of such a system, we are convinced that it 
is altogether unsuibed for a unitaiy State with the 

traditions of Mysore. No doubt, a certain class of 

politicians has always .been very much attracted by the 
proposal that the Executive Government should be bound 
to carry out the resolutions ” of the legislature. But the 
political experience in all advanced countries has made it 
clear that government by large deliberative oodies is an 
impossibility. The British Parliament has never regarded 
itself as an administrative body, and in Great Britain it 
has been said that “the Government does, in truth, 
govern, and the function of Parliament is first to registei 
its.. decisions, secondly to serve as an outlet for an in- 
dividual and collective grievance, and thirdly to wain the 
Government when it is becoming unpopular.” The authors 
of the Montagu-0 helmsford report have observed 
(paragraphs 168 and 169) that “ the method of attempt- 
ing to control the executive by direct orders on points 
of detail is wrong in principle” and “not in accordance 
with modern English constitutional practice that 
even in England there is no sanction for the enforcement of 
resolutions other than the general powers of control enjoyed 
y the House; and that the House could make its 
resolutions effective only by withdrawing its confidence 
irom the executive. They point out that with an 
irremovable executive there is no such sanction possible 
and conclude by saying “ we should in any case therefore 
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hesitate to approve a proposal which has not to our 
knowledge been applied elsewhere, which it is difficult to 
find a method of enforcing, and which involves abrupt 
interference with the details of administration by a body 
that acts without due knowledge, is not charged with the 
duty of carrying out what it dictates, and cannot be held 
responsible for a wrong decision.” We are in entire 
agreement with these observations. 

197. Another alternative is some form of dyarchy, Dyaichy. 
with a dual executive partly responsible and partly 
irresponsible and the division of subjects into reserved 

and transferred. It has been said that, in the 
conditions obtaining in, the Indian States, so long as 
reservations are necessary in order to provide for the 
satisfactory discharge of the Euler’s responsibilities to the 
Paramount Power, dyarchy of some type is inevitable for 
all time, and that there is no alternative to it, if the 
legitimate aspirations of the people for a share in Govern- 
ment are to be satisfied. It is urged on behalf of dyarchy 
that, notwithstanding its admitted defects, it has helped 
to train people in parliamentary forms and usages and to 
fit them for full responsible government, and that the 
States could take a lesson from the working of dyarchy in 
the British Provinces and eschew its defects. 

198. We may say at the outset that dyarchy is not Its defects, 
wanted by any considerable body of opinion in the State. 

Whatever might be said of dyarchy or the degree of 
success that has attended its working in British India, 

we consider that it is not suited to the conditions of the 
Indian States, where the Euler is responsible for the 
administration of the State and for all important acts 
done or decisions taken by the ministers in any department 
of administration — whether reserved or transferred, and 
where consequently the ministers or the executive council- 
lors in charge of the several portfolios cannot have the same 
amount of power and freedom of action as the executive 
councillors or ministers might have had under the system 
of dyarchy in British India. Further, dyarchy is based 
on the assumption that it is possible to divide the field 
of government into mutually exclusive sections. But in 
practice this is found impossible. The functions of 
government" overlap at every stage, and it is indeed a 
problem to think of any sphere of administration or 
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legislation where they do nut. Above all, they inter- 
penetrate in the ground of finance. Owing to the practical 
impossibility of sharply demarcating governmental activity 
within water-tight compartments, the theoretical division 
of functions and responsibility in dyarchy necessarily gives 
rise to a great deal of friction with consequent weakness 
and inefficiency in the Government. Besides, as it 
is admittedly a half-way house on the road to full 
responsible government, the anxiety will be more to 
hasten its end rather than to work it to its full capacity. 
The most serious defect underlying dyarchy is that the 
division of subjects into “ Reserved ” and “ Transferred ” 
is based on distrust of the capacity of non-official ministers 
to handle certain all-important departments like Law 
and Order, which although they have an intimate bearing 
on the life of the people, are withheld from popular control. 
The ministers under dyarchy thus start with an incurable 
inferiority complex. On the whole, we are convinced 
that the defects inherent in dyarchy are fundamental, 
and that the cii’cumstances obtaining in an Indian 
State like ours, instead of being more favourable for its 
working are, on the other hand, more likely to hamper its 
functioning than in British India. 

199. The third alternative, which we favour, is that 
of an executive consisting of a cabinet of ministers, some of 
whom would be chosen from among the elected members of 
the legislature, and the rest either from among the officials 
or non-officials at the discretion of the Ruler.^ There would 
be no division of functions into “Reserved” and TiaM- 
ferred ”, the ministers being jointly responsible for all the 
decisions of the Government. The ministry would be 
appointed by the Ruler and be primarily responsible to 
him and would hold office during his pleasure, but at the 
same time would in a large measure be answerable for 
their actions and policies to the legislature, although not 
necessarily removable on a vote of no-confidence by the 
legislature. 


200. It might be said that there is nothing new in the 
idea, and that it had been considered in British India and 
rejected in favour of dyarchy. But we believe that the very 
reasons which entailed their rejection in British India may, 
o\\mg to difference in the conditions, entitle them to 
serious consideration in the Indian States, or for our 
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purpose at least in Mysore. The first and foremost 
objection raised against the scheme is, that with a 
composite cabinet of this type, there could be nothing 
more tha>n a semblance of responsibility in the absence of 
removability on a vote of no-confidence, as at every step 
the executive could retreat behind its corporate responsi- 
bility, and the legislature would only be in a position to 
influence but not control the executive. The critics also 
point out that the scheme embodies a divided allegiance, 
although technically both the official and non-official 
members of the Groveminent would be responsible to the 
legislature as well as to the Euler. In the event of a 
material difference of opinion, if the non-official half, 
while agreeing with the views of the legislature, 
should choose to support their official colleagues, the 
element of respousibility to the legislature would disappear; 
while oh the other hand, if they opposed their colleagues 
they would fail in their responsibility to the Euler, and 
the unity of the Grovernment would cease to exist. The 
official members, too, would be faced constantly with a 
similar dilemma. It is urged that, under an apparent 
unity, the scheme thus masks a dualism, and that perhaps 
of a worse type than dyarchy, as the two parts of the 
.executive would have joint responsibility over the whole 
sphere of work, with the possibility of continuous friction 
and deadlocks. The other feature objected to is the 
presence of officials in the ministry. We shall now 
proceed to examine these objections. 

201. Although we have already dealt with certain 
general implications underlying the vexed question of res- 
ponsibility to the legislature, the matter requires examina- 
tion from a closer and more practical standpoint. In fact 
the great problem of representative or democratic institu- 
tions is how to combine popular control with strong, 
efficient and stable government. According to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, the strength of the Executive in 
the United Kingdom is due to the inveterate and cherished 
tradition of Parliament, that the prerogatives of the 
Legislature are not to be jealously or factiously asserted 
in such a way as to prevent the King’s Gfovernment 
from being- carried on — a tradition which they said is yet 
unknown in India. They therefore sought to embody in 
the Government of India Act this “ principle of executive 
independence ” by which they mpant the exclusive 
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responsibility of the executive for the fundamental func- 
tions of government, viz., the enforcement of law and 
order and the maintenance of an upright administration. 
They heldQ that there is no greater danger to good 
government than to take the performance of these 
fundamental functions for granted, and that their 
performance was a responsibility which “no executive 
can share with any legislature, however answerable 
it may be to.- that legislature for the manner of its 
discharge,” ./words which recall to mind what Glad- 
stone once told the House of Commons : — “ Your 
business is no.t to govern the country, but it is, if you; 
think fit, to call; to. account those who do govern it.”' 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee consideredf) that the 
function of the legislature is “ to vote supplyj to criticise, 
to educate public opinion and legislate ” and pointfed;^5\l,4 • 
that “ to magnify the .'legislature at the expense of the’ 
executive is to diminish the authority of the latter, and 
to weaken the sense of responsibility of both.’’ '' T.h'fey 
added : “ We have no wish to underrate the legislative 

function ; but in India the executive function is, in our 
judgment of overriding importance.” According to their 
recommendacion all executive authority is vested by .the? 
Act in the Governor, -who although -normairy’-. acting- ;-on" 
the advice of his ministers in the ministerial sphere, has- 
the power to reject their advice whenever he deems it 
essential for the exercise of his special responsibilities or 
in the interests of tranquillity and good government. The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, however, hoped('’) and 
were “ willing to believe ” that it might never become neces.-. . 
sary to put the Governor’s reserve of powers into action; 
but they thought that their existence in the background 
“ may well prove the most effective guarantee for the deve- 
lopment of a genuine system of responsible government.” 

’202. 'We may briefly refer here to the status of the 
under provincial autonomy. Regarding the 
rpp^° Ministers the Joint Parliamentary Committee 

course of wisdom is to give the 
provid^°^f^^^ widest pos.sible latitude.” The Act thus 
es that the Governor’s Ministers are to be chosen 

V 

o^the Joint Parliamentary Committee, Para 19. 

- Para 111 . 3 . Para 114. 

ma, Para 113. 
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and summoned by him and are to hold office during his 
pleasure, and he has to exercise those funccions, including 
the dismissal of Ministers at his discretion, subject of 
course to certain directions given to him in the Instrument 
of Instructions. The Council of Ministers is “ to aid 
and advise ” the Governor in the exercise of his functions. 
It. 'has beem held that although the Ministers might 
be popularly referred to as “ the Government,” their 
functions are in law only advisory and that the use of the 
word “ aid ” in the Act does not legally vest the Ministers 
with any right to exercise authority or executive functions, 
vjiich' according to Section 49 of the Act shall be exercised 
mly by the Governor “ either directly or through officers 
lubordinate to him.’’ On the question of responsibility of 
ihe M^iniscers to the Legislature, the Joint Parliamentary 
gpuihixttee observe (Para 113): “ The ‘collective responsi- 
Dility of ministers to the legislature is noPa.rule of law to 
36. put -into operation at discretion, but. -a constitutional 
3onvehtion which only usage and practice can define or 
snforce.” There is accordingly no statutorij responsibility 
of Ministers to the Legislature. Whatever provisions there 
ar^vlp this behalf, are contained in the Instrument of 
rn^tf’tiGtions to the Governor. 

'' 203. The broad principles underlying the constitution 
cf the provincial Executive in India, to the extent to which 
they are embodied in the Government of India Act, are 
acceptable to us. They involve the recognition, as we 
have seen, ot a difierenbiation between tbe functions of 
tirp- Legislature and the Executive, so that one may not 
ynoroach upon the sphere of the other. The supreme 
Executive in the Provinces is distinct from the Ministry, 
whose functions constitutionally are only advisory, and 
whose appointment is left to the discretion of the supreme 
Executive. The Ministry is the link between the Executive 
and the Legislature, and responsibility is to be achieved in 
an increasing measure by the growth of conventions. 
These principles could be applied almost straight away to 
Mysore. Their application would in fact be a much simpler 
affair, as there wouldbe no need for a cumbrous Instrument 
of Instructions, seeking on the one hand to safeguard the 
position of the supreme Executive, and on the o*therto give 
body to the rudimentary conventions regarding the 
principle of popular control. An unfortunate cleavao-e of 
interests between the rulers and the ruled, to which we have 
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referred, has been the dominating factor, in British Indian 
politics. In India, in the words of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report, “the two sides have been divided race, 
and also by differences of standpoint,” which have always 
made any rapprochement difficult, if not impossible, jt 
might well have been feared that in such circumstances, a 
composite cabinet (of the type we contemplate) with one 
half actuated by loyalty to British interests represented by 
the Secretary of State, and the other by the views of the 
Indian Legislature, vpould prove a hotbed of dissensions and 
deadlocks. But, in Mysore we think that there is no ground 
for apprehending thaf the Euler and the official members in-., 
the cabinet would puli' in one (JJrectioii, and the elected*' 
members in the other. Even with an Executive Council 
like the present.^ theoretically responsible only to the Ruler, 
the constitutional tradition has been such that the Eulers-*' 
have kept their personal inclinations in the background, and 
have looked only ter the best interests of the people, 
expressed in an increasingly effective manner through their • 
accredited representatives. The introduction therefore 
into the Ministry of a non-official element, in intimate 
touch with the Legislature, cannot but prove the means of 
further materialising the responsibility on the part of the 
Government which already exists in a large measure. 
We foresee no particular difficulties, too, in the dual nature 
of the responsibility which we envisage, because of the 
absence of any real conflict of interests between the Euler 
and the ruled. We are sure that, in the course of growth, 
equilibrium will establish itself at each stage, by a process 
of natural adjustment. We consider that responsibility 
to the Euler must be a necessary feature of “ responsible 
government under the aegis of the Euler,” — a formula 
representing the extreme political demand in the State ; 
audit would present no real problem inasmuch as it would 
be no imposition from outside, but would be reinforced from 
within by the age-long traditfons of loyalty to the Person 
and Throne of the Euler which every Mysorean cherishes 
in his inmost heart, whatever may be bis political com- 
plexion. If the Joint Parliamentary Committee could 
ope that the Governor, with his reserve powers in the 
1 niight prove “ the most effective guarantee for 

^ e development of a genuine system of responsible 
^ovei-nment,” we may, with all the more reason, base such 

tTi'm! ^ judgment and fostering solicitude of His 

ohness the Maharaja. 
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204. Our immediate problem is to devise an 
“Executive” (in the popular sense) which will not entail 
too sudden a break with the existing system, but will be 
flexible enough to allow for development within the consti- 
tutional framework. The purpose will be served, we believe, 
by a Oouncil or Cabinet consisting of the Dewah and a 
certain number of Ministers to be appointed at the 
discretion of the Ruler, of whom not less than half the 
number, to start with, would be non-officials selected from 
among the elected members of the Representative 
Assembly or the Legislative CouucR— one ^t least from 

, each body — the rest being .chosen frorh among officials or 
mon-officials, whether mefnbers of either blouse or not. 

Our colleague 'Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty 
?, does not agree in this view and urges . the immediate 
’ * establishment of full responsible government. 

'''' 

205. We havq'given our most anxious consideration 
to the manner of selection of the non-official Ministers 
from among the elected members of either ■ House. We 
consider it out of question that the;leaders of the majority 

■ party in either House should be sent for and asked to join 
’the Ministry, as suggested hj Mr. Bhupalam Chandra- 
sekhara Setty. We consider, that for reasons already 
given at great length, the present political conditions in 
the State do not warrant such a course: We agree, how- 
ever, that the non-official Ministers selected should be 
persons who may be expected to enjoy the confidence 
of the Houses and that no room should be allowed 
for the suspicion that they are chosen because they are 
“ safe ” and not likely to give trouble. This is essential 
if the Legislature and the Ministry are to work smoothly 
together. One of the suggestions pressed in the Committee 
in this behalf by Mr. Mahomed A bbas Khan and some 
others was that they should bevappointed from out of panels 
chosen by the elected members of each House, if not directly 
elected by che members of the Houses. But in the earlier 
stages it is imperative that general capacity and worth 
and aptitude for administrative work, if not actual 
experience, ought to be the primary considerations in 
judging fitness, rather than success in election, which may 
depend on other qualities, as the qualities which make a good 
spokesman do not necessarily make a good administrator. 
The majority of us are therefore convinced that for some 
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time to come, at least, the discretion of the Euler to make 
the best selection should not be fettered in any way, by 
the imposition of a panel or otherwise, and he should 
be free to give the members of all communities an 
opportunity to hold the appointments. 


The place 
of ofiScials 
in the 
Cabinet. 


Halation 

between 


206. We would not stipulate that there should be any 
prescribed number of officials or any officials at all in the 
Cabinet. But it will be conceded that when non-officials 
are being allowed for the first time to participate directly 
in the executive government, and cannot be expected to 
bring with them previous administrative traditions or 
experience, it will be very desirable, if not necessa:^, for 
some time at least to associate officials with them in the 
Council. The forthcoming changes will tax both the tact 
and ability of -.the Cabinet, and at such a critical time 
we are not prepared to deprive them of the help of official 
experience. It might be said that non-official Ministers 
may well derive this kind of help from secretaries or official 
subordinates. But we are afraid that such advice is not 
likely to be either free or independent. In order to secure 
these essential qualities, officials must be able to co-operate 
with the non-official Ministers on a footing of equality as^ 
colleagues. We have also to take into account the effect 
upon the Services of excluding them at one stroke from 
some share in positions which they have hitherto been 
looking upon as within their normal range of preferment. 
It would, therefore, in our opinion, be a short-sighted 
policy to preclude their employment m the domain where 
especially during a transitional period, they will o^ 
the utmost usefulness. Bor these reasons we consi er 
that for the present some of the members in the Cabinet 
may have to be officials. We would, however, mate no 
difference whatever between the official and non-orhcial 
Ministers, either in pay or status or eligibility ^o hold 
any portfolios. Absolutely no scope will thus be leE for 
any inferiority complex to develop among the non-official 
Ministers. 


, 207. In regard to the nature of the relationship between 

the Execu- Legislature and the Executive, and the mode by which 
tive and Legislature could control or influence the Executive, 

the proposals were considered by the Committee. The 

egisiature. first was that provision should be made for a vote of no- 
confidence being proposed against the Ministry, and for 
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the Ministry being made removable on snob a vote. IHiis 
was pressed by Mr. D. H. Cbandrasekharaiya. The 
suggestion, however, did not find favour with the majority 
of the Committee, who are of opinion that a direct vote 
of no-confidence is an incident of full responsible govern- 
ment on party lines which is not suited to the present 
conditions in the State. We consider that a Cabinet 
composed in the manner proposed by us should not 
necessarily be made removable by a vote of the 
Legislature. 

The other suggestion was put forward by Mr. D. V. 
Gundappa and we present it in his own words : “ When 
the Legislature feels that things are going wrong and 
that a change of policy is necessary, the device that I 
would suggest is not a motion of no-confidence for the 
removal of the Ministers. I would provide for the 
two Houses moving separately Addresses to His Highness 
requesting a direction to the Ministry to change its policy. 
This would be a convention. When a specified majority 
of each of the Houses passes a resolution to the effect that 
the policy of the Government does not commend itself to the 
public and that there is a need for some change in policy, 
it should be construed as a vote of censure on the Ministry 
and it should be left to His Highness to change the Ministry 
either in part or in whole.” 

There are, however, serious practical difficulties in 
the way of the working of this proposal, which have to be 
reckoned with. If the responsibility of the Ministers should 
be individual it will lead to dissensions of a very undesnable 
type. The defects of dyarchy will be multiplied as many 
times as the number of the Ministers. This can only be 
avoided by the principle of joint responsibility and action. 
But when the functions of government overlap, the res- 
ponsibility is inevitably diffused and cannot be fixed except 
on the Cabinet as a whole. In these circumstances, an 
Address by the two Houses directed against the policies of 
the whole Ministry would in no way differ from a vote of 
no-confidence. In fact, instead of being a half-way house, 
as Mr. Gundappa thinks, it would perhaps be even more 
pointed and specific than a vote of no-confidence, as it 
would be passed by a specified majority. The Ruler would 
either have to accept the opinion of the Houses or difier 
from it on his own personal responsibility and set himself 
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against the deliberately expressed wishes of the representa- 
tives of the people. It would thus place the Huler in a 
situation of unprecedented embarrassment which it is 
imperative to avoid at all'costs. We would not say that 
the Cabinet as envisaged by us should be statutorily irre- 
movable, but we are convinced that removability of the 
Ministry, either in part or in whole, will have to grow 
up by convention. The real discretion to change it should 
rest with the Ruler, and his hands should not he tied 
down in any manner. Even in the House of Commons, 
the real control or influence over the Government is exer- 
cised, not merely through votes of no-confidence as such, 
but also in many other and not less effective ways, e.g., 
by resolutions, by questions, by adjournment motions, 
and by budget debates. In fact, it has been said that the 
recent tendency has been to treat every question as a 
matter of “confidence.” All these modes will be available 
in our constitution, and it will also be open to the Legis- 
lature to refuse to vote grants if they disapprove of the 
policy of the Government in general or in respect of any 
particular department or measure. We consider that 
provision may be made that all resolutions casting any 
reflection on Ihe. policy of the Ministry or its work and 
efficiency must be brought to the notice of His Highness, 
it being left to His Highness to- decide what course of 
action is called for, whether to direct the Ministry to 
change their policy in accordance with the views of the 
Legislature, or to dismiss the Ministry either m part 
or in its entirety, or to disregard the resolution altogethei 
if the circumstances should justify it. All these results 
could be achieved under our scheme without the inconveni- 
ence resulting from an Address or a vote of no-conndence. 

Our colleague, Dr. E. X. DeSouza, who was not 
able to attend the sittings of the Committee when Mi. 
Gundappa’s proposal regarding Addresses to the Ruler 
was discussed, desires to place on record that he is in 
favour of some provision being made for moving such 
Addresses, which will have to be initiated on the requisi- 
tion of a specific number of members of both Houses, and 
carried by a specified majority. He thinks that they 
'^'ould be an indication to the Ruler of the existence of 
pave discontent in the body politic, whereas, on the other 
^^d, a resolution of the type contemplated by the Com- 
mittee might only be a move in the game of party politics 
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and might be carried by a snatch vote, and as such would 
have little or no value as an- index of the existence of 
deep-seated public feeling in the country. He is of opinion 
that such a procedure, by failing to bind the Ministry, 
would miss the goal of the political aspirations of the 
people. He feels that the provision for an Address would 
be a more substantial and effective step in the direction 
of Ministerial responsibility, than that proposed by us. 
In the absence of such a provision he would prefer some 
form of dyarchy, e.q., similar to that introduced in Cochin, 
as he fears that in the scheme proposed by us for the 
Executive, there is the possibility of a deadlock in 
the event of an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between the official and non-official members of the 
Cabinet. 


208. We will now proceed to detail our specific The_ 
proposals in regard to the composition of the Cabinet or Cabinet 
Uie Executive Council. It will consist of the Dewan and 

noc less thau four Ministers appointed by the Euler. 

209. The Dewan will be selected by the Ruler at his The 
pleasure either from among officials oi; non-officials. A Dewan. 
majority of eleven are of opinion that the selection for 

the Dewan’s appointment should ordinarily be confined 
to Mysoreans. A minority of five, which includes the 
Chairman, are, however, not in favour of placing any such 
restriction on the choice of the Dewan by the Euler. 

The majority are also of opinion that the term of the 
office of the Dewan should not ordinarily exceed five 
years. 

The Dewan will be the President of the Cabinet. 

He will not be a member of the Legislative Council, but 
will have powers to attend its meetings and address it, if 
necessary. 


210. The Ministers will be ex-ofjficio members of the The 
Legislative Council. Their number which, as already Ministers, 
stated, will be not less than four, may to start with be fixed 
at four. Of these not less than two should be non-officials 
from among the elected members of the Representative 
Assembly or the Legislative Council — one at least from each 
body selected, as already explained in the previous para- 
graph, by the Euler at his pleasure. The rest will be 
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appointed by the Euler from among the officials or non- 
officials, whether members of the Representative Asseinblv 
or the Legislative Council or otherwise. Our colleague, 
fu’’ y^audrasekharaiya, considers that at least 

three of the Ministers should be non-officials. 


The elected non-official members of the two Houses 
who are appointed as Ministers will retain their seats as 
elected members in the Houses. The term of office of the 
non-official Ministers who are members of the Houses, as 
well as of those appointed from outside, will, subject to the 
pleasure of the Maharaja, be co-extensive with the term 
of the Houses. The official Ministers will hold office 
during the pleasure of the Maharaja, provided that their 
term should not ordinarily exceed five years and should 
be subject to the provisions of the Mysore Service 
Eegulations, Pour of our colleagues (Messrs. B. S. 
Puttaswamy, D. H. Chandrasekharaiya and two others) 
are of opinion that the term of office of the non-official 
and official ministers should be the same and con- 
terminous ; but the majority are not in favour of the 
proposal. 

The pay and status of non-official Ministers will 
be the same as those of the official Ministers. Various 
suggestions were put forward in the Committee, pro- 
posing salaries which ranged from Es. 500 to Es. 2,500. 
But it was generally agreed that the salaries of the 
Ministers may be left to be determined by the Euler at 
his discretion. We would propose that the term. Minister, 
may be used in preference to the present designation of 
Member of Council, although the designation of the 
Bewan may continue, without being altered to Chief 
Minister or Prime Minister. The distribution of portfolios 
between the Dewan and the several Ministers will be 
wholly at the discretion of the Euler; and no Minister will 
>e disqualified from holding any portfolio on the ground 
o laving been selected from among non-officials. 

^ proposal was made by Mr. Abbas Khanand supported 
shn. n Muslim members of the Committee that it 

thp ^ provided in the Constitution itself that one of 
should be a Muslim, by increasing the 

Chennilr.^. Similarly it was urged by Mr. 

oaramiah that provision should be made in the 
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Constitution for an Adikarnataka Minister. Neither of 
these proposals met with, the approval of the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, who were of opinion that it should 
be left to His Highness to choose his Ministers so that 
they may be as representative of the several communities 
in the State as possible, and that the number of Ministers 
should not be increased merely in order to provide 
representation for any particular community. 

SECTION IV-The Franchise. 

211 . The progressive reduction of qualifications for 
the franchise in Mysore has been referred to in Chapter II. 
The eligibility to vote depends at present on considerations 
of taxation, education, and other qualifications, e.g., being 
a retired pensioned officer of the Mysore State Troops or 
being a holder of a British Indian or Mysore title, all of 
which could be clubbed together under the designation, 
plural franchise. The Seal Committee were of opinion 
that, ultimately, all forms of plural franchise are “ destined 
to merge in the final form, viz., universal adult suffrage.” 
In our Committee it has actually been proposed by Mr. 
Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty and Mr. E. Chenniga- 
ramiah that adult franchise should be introduced immedi- 
ately. The proposal however does not commend itself to 
the other members of the Committee, who feel strongly 
that, apart from the almost insuperable practical difficul- 
ties presented by the sudden increase of the electorate 
from about a lakh and a half, as at presenu, to over thirty 
lakhs, the franchise should be enjoyed not as a matter of 
course, but should be regarded as, to some extent, a privilege.’ 
We have in this matter the support of no less a person- 
age than Mahatma Gandhi who, in a recent statement, 
has explained why he has had to abandon his original 
advocacy of adult franchise, in favour of the view that the 
franchise should be based on some qualification, be it only 
literacy. We are generally agreed that exten- 
sion of the franchise is an essential prerequisite for any 
measure of democratic advance ; but at the same time 
it has to be recognised that such extension can only be 
made in stages, if we are to avoid the possible breakdown 
of the electoral machinery through sheer weight of numbers. 

212. Before going into the details of the nature of the 
reduction in the franchise qualifications which we consider 
advisable, we wish to take up the question as to whether 
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there should be any difference in the franchise for the 
Bepresentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
keeping in view their different functions. In this connec- 
tion, the Beal Committee have pointed out that wherever 
there are two houses, one an originating house, and the 
other a revising chamber, both of popular origin, it is 
usual to have higher qualifications for the voter or candi- 
date, or for both, for the upper house. It is also not 
unusual to have primary or direct election to the so-called 
lower house, and secondary or indirect election to the 
so-called upper house, and to have wider or larger 
constituencies (or more carefully grouped constituencies) 
for one house than for the other. With specific reference 
to Mysore, the Committee observed that the reasons for 
such difference were stronger than usual, as in their 
opinion, the Legislative Council and the Bepresentative 
Assembly differed from each other even more widely than 
the two chambers of a bicameral legislature ; so, the.y 
sought to provide a difference in qualifications, between 
the voters for the Representative Assembly and those for 
the Legislative Council. Although the recommendations 
of the Seal Committee were accepted by the Government 
in the first instance, the differential franchise w'as abolished 
a couple of years later in response to resolutions passed in 
this behalf in the Representative Assembly. 

Now, with the changes which w^e have proposed 
in Che constitution and pow'ers of the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, increasing the 
powers of the one, and the elected element in the other, 
and also in view of our recommendations in respect of the 
executive we think that the grounds advanced by the 
Seal Committee for having a differential franchise for the 
two Houses hold good with all the greater force. We 
would therefore create a difference between the voters tor 
the two Houses, by retaining the qualifications of voters 
or the Legislative Council as at present, except as regards 
oe educational qualification for women, while materially 
i^uucing the qualifications of voters to the Representative 
Assembly. Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya,_ however, 
r 1 reduction of the property qualificaition for the 

lan"i ^ Council to the level of payment of Rs. 15 as 
Dron The question of specially reducing the 

ffoalifications in the case of voters of the 
L eased Classes has already been dealt with; 
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‘213. At present the voters in territorial constituen- Property 
cies for the Eepresentative Assembly are divided into two 
classes— rural and urban. The proportion of these two voters to 
is roughly 2 ; 1 in a total of 150,000 approximately. The t^je Eepre- 
property qualifications of urban voters are at present, in sentative 
om* opinion, pitched sufficiently low, being identical with Assembly, 
those entitling a person to a vote in municipal elections 
in the area forming the constituency. We considered the 
question of the enfranchisement of sole tenants of houses 
who pay a certain amount of municipal tax in urban 
constituencies, but we are generally not in favour of the 
proposal. On the whole, we do not see aii}^ necessity to 
enlarge this electorate further, except to the extent 
effected by the reduction of the educational qualification 
to which we shall refer later. On the other hand, we 
would enlarge the rural electorates substantially by 
reducing the qualifications based on taxation, e.g., the pay- 
ment of land revenue from Es. 25 to a lower figure. Three 
alternatiye proposals were considered by the Committee, 
viz.^ reducing the minimum land revenue payable by a voter 
to (1) Es. 15, (2) Es. 10, and (3) Es. 5. The Committee 
by a majority of 10 members are for reducing the minimum 
to Es. 10, while 7 members voted for reducing it to Es. 15 
and 4 members to Es. 5. The payment of taxes under the 
Panchayet, Mines and Municipal Acts entitling a person 
to vote in rural areas is at present Es. 5. We would 
reduce this to Es. 4. Similarl}', the herizoi inam villages 
which will qualify Inamdars to vote, may be reduced 'from 
Es. 125 to Es. 100. The present rules require that an 
Inamdar, in addition to possessing the prescribed qualifi- 
cations, should also reside in the constituency. As no 
such residential qualification has been prescribed in respect 
of persons who pay land revenue or other taxes, we con- 
sider that there are no grounds for placing this additional 
restriction on Inamdars, and would propose that the 
distinction may be abolished. The effect of our proposals 
will be to enlarge the rural electorate for the Eepresenta- 
tive Assembly about three-fold. 

214. We now come to the educational qualification. Bduca- 

The observations of the Seal Committee in this behalf tional 

(Para 177 of their report) are very much to our point, and <iyalifica- 

we shall quote the passage in extenso 

^ voters 

“ The Committee considered that it was not desirable at this ^'he 
staijc to recognise the school-leaving certificate as qualifying for the Represent- 
ative 

Assembly. 
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vote (or for candidature), irrespectively of property qualifications. At 
the same time, it was felt that when civic and vocational developments 
(and otlier improvements) of secondary education will have been 
introduced, a school-leaving certificate as the terminus of the second- 
ary or intermediate stage should in reason confer elementary rights of 
a civic (or a political) franchise, rather than the Bachelor’s degree, 
whicli would be caviare to the general ! This is all the more 
desirable, because, with coming changes in the political arena, educa- 
tion will no longer be regarded with jealousy by the governing class as 
an unsettling factor, but rather with complacency as a much-needed 
safeguard against the universal danger of an uneducated but politi- 
cally-minded proletariat.” 

We consider fchafc, as anticipated by the Seal Com- 
mittee, the time has now come when the educational 
qualification should be reduced to the possession of the 
S. S. L. Certificate, and we are of opinion that this should 
be applied to rural as well as urban constituencies. A 
minority of eight members of the Committee was for 
reducing it still further — to the Upper Primary, Lower 
Secondary or Middle School standard; but this yiew did 
not meet with the support of the majority. 

215. In the case of women, we think that the educa- 
tional qualification for voters to the Legislative Council 
may also be reduced to the possession of the S. S. L. 
Certificate, and that it may -be further reduced to a pass 
in the Upper Primary, Middle School or Lower Secondary 
examination, for women voters to the Representative 
Assembly. ^ 


216. We have next to consider the question of the 
disqualifications of electors. The present rules which aie 
based on the reconjrnendations of the Seal Committee 
disqt^lify, at the outset, any person who is not a subject 
of His Highness the Maharaja by birth or -domicile, and 
who has not resided' in the Mysore State, for six iBonths 
prior to the preparation of the electoral roll, provided that, 
in the case of persons possessing the required {U'operty 
^alifications, residence in the Civil and Military Station, 
Laugalore, shall not disqualify for voting. The period pre- 
scribed for domicile is at present five years. The other provi- 
sions disqualify persons under 21 years of age, or of unsound 
^ind, undischarged insolvents, and (subject to certain 
leservations and provisions) dismissed officials of Govern- 
ment and persoiis convicted of certain criminal offences. 
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The principles on which these disqualifications are 
based are generally acceptable to us, and we do aiot 
consider any modifications necessary, except to some 
extent in respect of details. We are agreed by a 
majority that the period of six months prescribed for 
residence in the State in order to qualify a person 
to have his name entered in the electoral roll should 
be raised to one year ; and that the period entitling a 
person to claim to be a subject of His Highness the 
Maharaja by domicile should be extended from five to ten 
years. Messrs. T. Eamachandra, D. H. Chandra- 
sekharaiya and Mahomed Hanief object to this on the 
ground that as subjects of Indian States have the right 
of voting in British India without any limitation 
regarding the period of residence, there should be reci- 
procit}^ in Mysore in this respect. In this connection, 
we may mention that our colleague, Mr. D. V. Gundappa, 
considers that there is a necessity for the enactment of a 
law of naturalisation in Mysore on the lines of the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act and the 
Naturalisation Act of British India. We would commend 
this suggestion for the consideration of Government. 

We are unanimously of opinion that the period of 
operation of the disqualification in the case of persons 
convicted of certain criminal offences, or of dismissed 
Government servants, which is now fixed at ten years, acts 
as a hardship and may well be reduced to five years. We are 
also generally agreed that the disqualification on the 
ground of a sentence or conviction for certain criminal 
offences should be made applicable only to such offences 
as involve moral turpitude, it being left to the Government 
to determine what is moral turpitude 'jn any case. 

We are also of opinion that the 'modifications which 
we have proposed in respect of the] disqualifications of 
voters to the Representative Assembly 'should, for identical 
reasons, be made applicable to voters for the Legislative 
Council also. 

217 . The next point for our consideration is the 
qualifications of candidates. The qualifications for candi- 
dates^ for the Representative Assembly are at present 
identical with those for voters, with the restriction that 
candidates should be non-officials. The Committee 
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considered a proposal that the qualifications for the 
candidates should be higher than those for the voters. 
The majority of the Committee are, however, not in favour 
of making any difference in this behaif, except that we 
would propose a higher minimum age for candidates, as 
we consider that, with the proposed extended franchise, 
candidates should ordinarily be persons with at least some 
experience of affairs. We believe that this would be 
secured if the minimum age for a candidate for the 
Assembly is fixed at "25 years instead of 21 as at 
present. We are also agreed, with the exception of 
Mr. T. Eamachandra, that the educational qualification 
of a member of the Representative Assembly, in the 
absence of any other qualification, should be that of a 
graduate of a University. Mr. T. Ramachandra is, 
however, in favour of having in this respect also identical 
qualifications for candidates and voters. 

218. The question of the eligibility of the village 
officers for membership of the Representative Assembly was 
considered by us at some length. Under the e.xisting 
rules, shanbhogs and patels are treated as non-officials 
for purposes of membership of the Assembly. The position 
of these officers is somewhat anomalous. They are not, 
strictly speaking, whole-time officersof the Government, as 
they do not receive salary, but only a 'potgi which is in the 
nature of a commission or honorarium ; but they are still 
treated as public servants under the Indian Penal Code. 
It is urged on the one side that, in the present state of 
education in rural areas, village officers by reason of then 
close touch with the people are best qualified to put before 
the Government the wants and grievances of the people. 
On the other side/ it is said that, being practically 
Government servants, they are likely to support the Govern- 
ment in all matters and even to influence the opinion of 
the other members of the Assembly so as to suit the wishes 
of the local officers, and that consequently the popular side 
IS not likely to receive proper representation. It is also 
out that village officers themselves, as members 
° i. -Assembly, might find themselves in a veiy awkward 
SI uatxon and incur the displeasure of their superiors 
they gave expression to views not in accordance 
rim of the Government — apart from the 

in . P^op^sty of allowing shanbhogs and patels 

e Assembly to criticise the Government, when 
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Government officers of a higher status were not permitted 
to do so. 

After carefully weighing the several arguments 
advanced, the majority of us are of opinion that, notwith- 
standing the progress of education, patels and shanhhogs 
still continue to be among the persons best qualified to 
represent rural areas, wherever they command the confi- 
dence of the electors. Possessing influence among the 
people on the one side, and the confidence of the Govern- 
ment on the other, they would be in a position to 
discharge their duties as members of the Assembly with 
efficiency, which is after all what ought to count. We 
have also avoided, as far as possible, the deprivation of 
any class of people of the political privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by them, and we feel that we shouid be doing- 
injustice to a large and useful section of the public if 
we disqualified Patels and Shanbhogs. We are of opinion 
that it would neither be in the interests of sound adminis- 
tration, nor would it be correct in principle, to deal with 
them on the same footing as full-time paid public servants, 
seeing that they form part and parcel of the Barahalvti 
system, the most ancient of popular rural organisations. 

In fact, we would go further and recommend that the 
privilege of eligibility to membership of the Assembly 
may be extended specificallj^ to other minor village 
servants also, such as thotis and thalaris. 

219. One more point remains to be mentioned in Eelafcion of 
connection with the question of candidature to the candidate 
Representative Assembly. As the rules stand at present, consfcitu- 
every person who is a non -official and is qualified as an 
elector in any constituency is eligible to stand for election, 
subject to certain provisos. The wording of the rule 
leaves room for doubt as to whether a person having the 
necessary qualifications as an elector in \ any one consti- 
tuency could stand as a candidate in any other consti- 
tuency. Now, in the case of the Representative Assembly 
we consider that local knowledge and sympathy are very 
essential qualifications for members, if they are to serve 
effectively to represent the wants and grievances of the 
people. We are therefore of opinion thai it should be 
made clear that a person who possesses ithe necessary 
qualifications as an elector in any constituency can stand 
as a candidate for election only in that constituency. The 
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other alternative, viz.^ that a person Who possesses the 
necessary property qualifications as an elector in any one 
constituency may stand as a candidate for election in that 
or any other constituency, was specifically considered by 
us and rejected, as was also the modified proposal that, in 
view of the difference in nature between rural and urban 
areas, it should be provided that a person who possesses the 
necessary qualifications as an elector in any rural consti- 
tuency should be able to stand as a candidate in that or 
any other rural constituency, and correspondingly for the 
urban constituencies. 

220. We may complete the topic of franchise by 
stating here the modifications we would propose with 
regard to the candidates for the Legislative Council, We 
are of opinion that in their case the minimum age may be 
raised from 25 to 30. We would also recommend that the 
amount of income-tax paid, qualifying a person as a candi- 
date may be reduced from Ls. ICO to Bs. 50 and the heriz 
of inam villages from Bs. 250 to Bs. 100, removing the 
existing restriction that Inamdars should reside within the 
constituency. With these modifications the qualifications 
of candidates for the Legislative Council will remain as at 
present. 


SECTION V. — Privileges of the two Houses- and 
their Members. 

t 

221. The legislative assemblies of most countries 
enjoy various privileges which are necessary for the support 
of their authority aiid for the proper exercise of the functions 
entrusted to them'. Other privileges, again, are enjoyed 
by individual members of the legislatures, which protect 
their persons and secure their independence and digniW- 
The privileges are not necessarily incidental to the 
exercise of legislative functions by a house. In some 
countries the privileges have been specifically conferred on 
the legislature by the constitution, while in others, 
in the case of the House of Commons in England, 
they have been acquh’ed by virtue of ancient usage and 
prescription and by the law and custom of Parliament. 
In general, the privileges of the houses relate to the right 
to the exclusive cognisance of matters arising within the 
house, the right to provide for its own proper constitution 
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1 ^and working and to punish breaches of privilege. The pri- 
'^jvileges of members ordinarily comprise freedom of speech, 
land freedom from arrest under certain circumstances. 

i 

X ^ 22y. In Mysore, both the Eepresentativa Assembly 

and the Legislative Council already possess the power to 
make standing orders for the conduct of their business, 
subject to rules framed by the Gfovernment. But neither 
the members of the Eepresenlative Assembly nor of the 
Legislative Council possess any privileges at present. 
The Committee appointed by the Government in 1935 for 
the purpose of examining and suggesting modifications in 
; the Eepresentative Assembly and the ijegislative Council 
Acts considered this question of privilege under three 
headings : ( 1) exemption from serving as jurors and 
assessors, (2) exemption fronj being arrested or detained 
in prison under civil process when the Eepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council are in session, and 
(3) freedom of speech subject to suitable limitations. 

> They considered it unnecessary to grant the exemptions 
referred to in items (1) and (2), as the meetings of the 
. Assembly and the Council were few and of short duration 
I - and as the exemptions were not likely to be of much 
practical importance. In regard to freedom of speech, 
however, all the members of the Committee, except one, 
. were of the opinion that the same amount of freedom as 
is allowed in the Indian Legislative Assembly might be 
granted to the members of the Legislative Council only, 
' the reason for such differentiation being that though 
■ freedom of speech was suitable for a compact body like the 
Legislative Council, it was undesirable to extend it to a big 
assembly like the Eepresentative Assembly. The Gov- 
ernment, however, did not pass orders on this question, 
but deferred it for later consideration. 

223. We are of opinion that provision may be 
made in the constitution for freedom of speech in both 
the Houses on lines similar to those contained in Section 
71 (ij of the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
reads as follows : — 

‘‘ Subject to the provisions of this Act and to rules and 
standing orders regulating the procedure of the Legislature, there shall 
be freedom of speech in every Provincial Legislature, and no member 
of the Legislature shall be liable to any proceedings in any court in 
respect of anything said or any vote given by him in the Legislature or 
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any committee thereof, and no person shall be so liable in respect of 
the publication by or under the authority of a Chamber of such a 
Legislature of any report, paper, votes or proceedings.” 


The majority of the Committee further propose that 
the members of the Eepresentative Asseiubly and the 
Legislative Council should be exempted from arrest 
under civil process (excepting in respect of insolvency 
proceedings) during the sittings or any meetings of the 
House. Our colleague, Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara 
Setby, suggests that no member of the Legislative Council 
or of the Eepresentative Assembly should be arrested or 
prosecuted for any offence during the continuance of any 
meeting of the Houses, without the consent of the House. 
The rest of us arefunable to agree to this suggestion, as the 
legislature is nob ordinarily allowed to interfere, on the 
plea of privilege, with the course of criminal justice. 

• • 

■ S^iPTION Vl.^State's Representatives to the 
Federal Legislature. 


Election of 
half the 
State’s 
quota of 
representa- 
tion. 


224. The State has been assigned three seats in the 
Federal Council and seven seats in the Federal Assembly, 
in the event of its accession bo the proposed Federation. 
The method of appointment of these representatives, and 
their relations with the Government and the legislative 
bodies in the State is one of the items in our terms of 
reference. The considerations which we have dealt with 
at some length when dealing with the question of Par^r-" 
mountcy, and the fact that the entry into the Federation is 
effected by an Instrument of Accession executed by the 
Euler, under which he accepts certain obligations and 
responsibilitjies, make it obvious that the representatives 
of the State in the Federal Legislature cannot but be 
treated as nominees of the Euler. The interests of 
democratic advance, which we have recognised in the 
internal administration of the State, demand however that 
ney should find expression also in the selection of 
^presentatives to be sent to the Federal Legislature. 
Several alternative proposals were made by the members — 
at all the members to both Houses of the Federal 
egislature should be elected; that all the members to be 
Federal Council should be nominated by 
-nr some members should be elected and 

nominated. After a consideration of all the 
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proposals, the majority of the Committee are of opinion 
that with regard to the h'ederal Assembly not less than 
four members may be allowed to be elected and the rest 
nominated b}^ the Ruler, and with regard to the Rederal 
Council, one may be elected and two nominated. Under 
this scheme, it will be observed that half the number 
of the State’s representatives to the Federal Legislature on 
the whole would be elected and the remaining half 
nominated. We are of opinion that this would be a 
substantial concession to the democratic principle, which 
constitutionally speaking cannot be claimed as a matter 
of right. Election could be only a privilege conceded by 
the Ruler in respect of some of the representatives, and 
the elections in every case would necessarily have to be 
subject to the approval of the Ruler. W6 would, however, 
make it clear that all the representatives, whether elected 
or nominated, would be regarded asnohainees of the Ruler. 

ir: '* 

2’25. We are not in favour of the, indirect electioA of Consti- 
representatives from the Representa^ve Assembl 3 ;^{?.the tuency. 
Legislative Council to either of the Federal Housed'. • On 
the other hand, we think that they'^'should be directly 
elected on a territorial basis, the entire State forming 
a single multi-member constituency, the method of 
voting being that of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote. 

Messrs. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya and Chennigaramiah 
differ from the majority and are in favour of the represen- 
tatives to the Federal Council being indirectly elected by 
the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

226. We are of opinion that the qualifications of voters Qualifica- 
for the Federal Legislature, should be fixed * somewhat 6ons of 
higher than those in force for the local Legislative Council, 

and that the property qualification may correspond 
to the payment of a sum of Rs. 50 by way of land revenue 
or income-tax, the qualifications based on other taxation • 
also being correspondingly raised, but the educational and 
other qualifications remaining the same, Mr. D. H. 
Chandrasekharaiya wants the property qualification to be 
reduced to the level of payment of land revenue of Rs. 25. 

227. There was a proposal before us that although Oandi- 
elections mighi, be directly on a territorial basis, the 
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candidature should be confined only to the members of 
the Kepresentacive Assembly and the Legislative Council. 
We are, however, unable to see any grounds for making 
such a restriction, and think that candidature should be 
open to all who possess the requisite qualification. We 
think that this qualification may be the same as that 
prescribed for voters. 

Mr. D. V. Grundappa proposes that candidates for 
election should be required to sign a pledge or declaration 
to the effect that, if elected, they will make every 
endeavour possible to understand the aims and policies of 
the Government in relation' to the issues to be considered 
by the Federal Legislature, and conduct themselves as 
members thereof with a conscientious regard for the 
interests of the State. The majority of us accept his sug- 
gestion in the hope that a declaration or pledge of this type 
may serve to define the attitude of the elected represen- 
tatives towards the State and throw on them the 
responsibility for acquainting themselves with the views 
of the Government. 

I 

Mr. T. Eamachandra suggests that on the analogy of 
Section 68 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
same person shall not be eligible for membership of the 
Federal and the local Legislature simultaneously. We 
would leave this to the decision of the Government. 

228. Eegarding the relations of the representatives 
with the Government, we presume that the Government 
would ordinarily place the representatives in possession of 
facts relating to the subjects which may come up in the 
Federal Legislature and also communicate their views or 
suggestions to them. The question of the relations of the 
representatives with the local Legislature does not arise 
as they are not to be indirectly elected by the Legislature. 


SECTION VII — Miscellaneous Provisions. 

A. FUNDAMENTAL EIGHTS. 

229. We shall now take up certain questions of a 
miscellaneous nature which, although not among the items 
specmcally referred to us, the majority of the Committee 
consider as coming within the purview of para 12 of the 
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Government Order appointing - this Committee which 
empowers us to make recommendations “ on all matters 
pertaining to the development of the Constitution.” They 
relate to Fundamental Rights, a Public Services Commis- 
sion, the Independence of the Judiciary and some aspects 
of Local Self-Government. Foremost among these 
is the question of the necessity for a declaration of 
fundamedtal rights. From the days of the French 
Revolution it has been the fashion with constitu- 
tion-makers to incorporate a declaration of their political 
creed in the fundamental laws of their country. Latterly 
even economic and social rights have been brought within 
the scope of such declarations. It was a favourite 
American practice to include a Bill of Rights in the con- 
stitution of every State, comprising — as has.- been said — 
“ a whole series of primordial platitudes concerning 
human equalities, tbe rights of man, the duty of law ob- 
servance, inviolability of private property, dignity of labour, 
value of education and the sanctity of every citizen.” 
This has, however, come up for much criticism on the 
ground that the experience of Australia and Canada, for 
exarnple, where the constitutions do not contain any Bill 
of Rights, has shown that the liberties of the citizen are 
quite as well respected there as in any of the States 
where such rights have been specifically declared. 

280. On this subject the Indian Statutory Commission 
observed (Vol II, Para 36) ; — “We are aware that such 
provisions have been inserted in many Constitutions, not- 
ably in those of the European States formed after the war. 
Experience, however, has not shown them to be of any 
gieat piactical value. Abstract declarations ai’e useless, 
unless there exist the will and the means to make theni 
effective.” The recommendations of the Committee of the 
•^h'P'^i’ties Conference in India in 1928 (the Nehru Com- 
mittee), however, included a long list of fundamental rights 
which has now been adopted, almost verbatim, in the scheme ■ 
submitted to us by the Mysore Congress. The general 
position with regard to a declaration of rights has been ex- 
l^’essed as follows by the Government of India in their 
Despatch on Constitutional Reforms (Para 50). “ If they 
(the rights) were expressed as so many general political 
maxims, they are unlikely to serve the purpose for which 
they are framed. On the other hand, at first sight, there 
seem to us to be objections to making at least some ofsuch 
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rights justiciable. If administrative decisious of all kinds 
can be taken to the Courts, grave disadvantages and 
embarrassments may be expected to ensue. There may, 
however, be a via media between these two alterna- 
tives. ” 

231. At the time of the Eound Table Conferences, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, Devvan of Mysore, suggested the adop- 
tion of a selection from the list prepared by the Nehru 
Committee, as constituting a possible middle course. He 
pointed out that if a declaration of rights was to be made 
in the Indian Constitution, it should be confined to those 
rights which are really fundamental and well-recognised, 
and should not seek to embody disputed principles or to 
laydown expensive programmes of social reform ; and that 
in such circumstances it might be assumed that those 
principles would be habitually respected by the legisla- 
tures of the countiy. . The proposal to include a declara- 
tion of rights in the constitution did not, however, find 
favour -with the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Their 
objection was the usual one which has been mentioned 
above. As they put it (Para 366): — “ Either the declara- 
tion of rights is of so abstract a nature that it has no legal 
effect of any kind, or its legal effect will be to impose an 
embarrassing restriction on the powers of the Legislature 
and to create a grave risk that a large number^ of laws 
may be declared invalid by the Courts because inconsis- 
tent with one or other of the rights so declared. Ac 
examination of the lists to which we have referred shows 
very cleai’ly indeed that this risk would be far from negli- 
gible.” 


232. .After a careful consideration of the matter, we 
have come to the unanimous conclusion that the balance 
of advantage would lie in making a declaration. We do 
nob propose, however, that the declaration should either 
be incorporated in the constitution or that the funda- 
mental rights should be enforceable in a court of law. 
We agree that many complications would result from 
such a course. Put we believe that even a formal decla- 
ration of rights will not necessarily be a futile compound 
nf “ declarations and declamations ”, but that it will 
asiae a useful purpose in suppljdng standards and 
prescribing limits for the legislature and for the 
executive as well as for the administration of justice. 
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Besides, its educational value will by no means be 
inconsiderable. This is especially the case where 
the general level of political education is not very 
high. We are afraid that this aspect of the matter has 
not been given the consideration which it deserves, in 
previous discussions on the subject. 

We are constrained to add what seems to us to be a 
necessary warning as we touch upon another aspect of 
this question. Historically, declarations of fundamental 
rights have, as a rule, been first made in opposition 
to absolute monarchy and arbitrary government. The 
time may not be far distant in this country when, as in the 
past in other lands, the fundamental rights of the indivi- 
dual will be threatened in the name of the people, 
a threat the more dangerous as the outcome of so-called 
democratic rule. It therefore seems to us timely to make 
now a declaration of those liberties of the subject which 
are the inalienable rights of all’ men — labourers and 
capitalists, men of advanced religious views and the 
orthodox, castemen and outcastes alike — liberties that 
remain the rights of man, whatever form of government 
may be adopted. 

‘233. We would recommend the adoption of Sir Mirza Suggested 
Ismail’s selection based on the list prepared by the Nehru hsfc of 
Committee, with a few minor modifications. We think 
that in clause (hi), the right of free expression of opinion, 
and of assembly and of forming associations or unions, 
ought to be guaranteed only for purposes which, in 
a.ddition to being not opposed to public order and morality ' 
are also not opposed to law. With regard to the possession 
of equal civic and other rights by all people, we would 
suggest the specific inclusion of the words ‘ not excluding 
the so-called untouchables ’ in clause (iv), as it might go 
some way towards eliminating untouchability in the 
State. Eegarding access to public roads, wells, tanks and 
other places of public resort, we have considered it 
necessary to state in clause (ix) that such access shall be 
subject to the maintenance of public peace and order. 

The list as modified by us is as follows :-7- 

(i) No person shall be deprived of bis liberty nor shall his 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated, save in 
accordance with law. ' 
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(ii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice 
of religion are, subject to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed 
to every person. 

(lii) T)ie right of free expression of opinion, as -well as tlie right 
to assemble peaceably and without arms, and to form associations or 
unions, isFereby guaranteed for purposes not opposed to law, public 
order or morality. '• 

(iv) All citizens, not excluding the so-called untouchables, ace 
equal before the law and possess equal civic rights. 

(v) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or 
procedural of a discriminative nature. 

(vi) No person shall be punished for any act which was not 
punishable under the law at the time it was committed. 

(vii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be 
prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, office of power 
or honour and the exercise of any trade or calling. 

(viii) No person shall merely by change of faith lose any civic 
right or privilege or be subject to any penalty. 

(ix) Subject to the maintenance of public peace and order (^), all 
citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, public roads, wells 
and tanks and all other places of public resort. 

(x) Freedom of combination and association for the maintenance 
and improvement of labour and economic conditions is guaranteed to 
every one of whatever occupation. All agreements and measures 
tending to restrict or obstruct such freedom are illegal. 

(xi) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 


It is well known that most of these rights are now 
being actually enjoyed by the people in Mysore. Still, 
we consider that a formal enunciation and declaration of 
their recognition will serve a very useful purpose in fixing 
the attention of the public on them. We would leave it 
to the Government to make the. declaration iii manner 
they may deem appropriate, if our suggestion commends 
itself to them. ' - 
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234. In this connection, we may refer to the safe- 
guards necessary for minority groups, which is one of the 
items in our terms of reference. We are agreed that these 
safeguards may be in the shape of an additional clause in 
the fundamental rights. The formula we would suggest 


c ,,b A of our. members coDsistiug of Messrs. Bliupalam Chandrasekhara 

■-ckhj’ B. S. Putlaswamy, P. Subbarama Ciietty, D. H. Chandra- 

cinli ’.1 ■ 0. Mafliah, '1'. R,imachandra and K. Cheunigaramiah suggest the 

th.. r a ' “ Subject to the maintenance of public peace and order.” But 
m clan °° '1°*' -^Uop the proposal of Mr. Tomlinson to delete those words 

did 1 andto make them applicable to all the rights mentioned in the paragraph 

i’or 7 and the approval of the majoritj’, the voting on the proposal being ; 
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in this behalf is based on a note presented by Mahatma 
Gandhi at the Second Hound Table Conference and is to 
the following effect ; “ The protection of their culture, 
language, script and education will be guaranteed to 
all minority communities.” We have considered it 
unnecessary to refer to the professio.p and practice of 
religion in this context, as it has been already provided 
for in the general list of fundamental rights. We 
would propose the inclusion of this clause also in the 
declaration. 

B. PUBLIC SEBVICBS COMMISSION. 

‘235. The case for a Public Services Commission '‘has 
been well set out by the Lee Commission in the following- 
passage ; — ■“ Wherever democratic institutions exist, 
experience has shown that to secure an efficient Civil 
Service, it is essential to protect it as far as possible from 
political or personal influences, and to give it that 
position of stability and security which is vital to its 
successful working as the impartial and efficient instru- 
ment by which Governments, of whatever political 
complexion, may give effect to their policies.” The 
purpose of such bodies is thus to maintain adequate 
standards of recruitment and to advise Government in 
regard to the action to be taken in matters affecting- 
promotions, discipline, etc., in the services. 

236. On a consideration of all the issues involved, we 
would recommend the appointment of a Public Services 
Commission for dealing with all appointments carrying a 
salary of Es. 25 and above, appointments below Es. 25 
being left to be made by the officers concerned in accord- 
ance with the rules that may be issued by the. Government 
in that behalf. The role of the Public Services Commission 
we would state at the outset, should be purely advisory in 
character. It should be consulted in regard to the princi- 
ples to be followed in respect of promotions and transfers 
from one service to another, and also regarding the suit- 
ability of candidates for such promotions and transfers. It 
should see that in all appointments the prime considera- 
tions are the efficiency of the public services, and the merits 
of the candidates. Subject to this, the principle of giving 
a fair opportunity to all communities for a share in the 
public services of the country should also be recognised 
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We have no doubt that a Public Services. Commission 
organised and functioning in this manner will be of great 
assistance to the Government, and by sharing its onerous 
responsibilities in this connection, will serve in some 
measure to divert criticism from the Government. We 
would add that, in order to avoid overlapping and possible 
conflict of functions, the present Central Eecruitrnent 
Board may be abolished, when the Public Services 
Commission is brought into being. 

Our colleagues Messrs. B, S. Puttaswamy and S. C. 
Malliah, while agreeing to the appointment of a Public 
Services Commission, consider that it should deal only with 
appointments carrying a salary of Es. 100 per month and 
above, and that the Central Eecruitrnent Board should 
continue to deal with appointments on less than Es. 100 
per month. 


C. THE JUDICIARY. 

237. The independence of the Judiciary is adinittedly 
one of the most important principles in any constitution. 
In Mysore the Judges of the High Court are appointed 
by the Euler and they function under statute. Their 
uprightness and integrity, as well as efficiency, have all 
along been beyond question. There has not been even 
a breath of suspicion that the Executive has ever tried to 
put pressure on them or to influence them in any mannei. 
It is, however, usual in modern constitutions to provide 
for the independence of the Judiciary by statute. In 
British India the independence of the Judges of the 
Federal and High Courts is secured to some extent by the 
fact that they are appointed by the Crown. In addition, it 
is provided in Section 220 (2) of the Government of India 
Act that a Judge of the High Court shall hold office until 
he attains the age of BO^ears, unless he resigns or is 
removed by the Crown on the ground of misbehaviour or 
infirmity. W^e are of opinion (Mr. P. Mahadevayya dis- 
senting) that in Mysore it may now be provided that the 
Judges of High Court should on no account be granted 
an extension of service beyond the age prescribed generally 

^superannuation, though they may be removed by His 
Highness for misbehaviour, incapacity or infirmity, at any 
ime before it; that the terms of their appointment (such 
aa ailaiy) should not be varied during their term of office; 
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bind that they should not be eligible for any other appoint- 
ment or office of prolit under the Government either 
before or after retirement. \Ye believe that these provi- 
sions would secure the position and tenure of Judges of 
the High Court, bind firmly establish the existing traditions 
of independence of which we are justly proud. 

D. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

238. We have briefly reviewed the progress of local 
self-governing institutions in chapter II. It is, strictly 
speaking, beyond our scope to make any detailed proposals 
in regard to the development of local self-government in 
Mysore. We should like to refer here, howevei’, to two 
points. We think that the interests of the local bodies 
will be greatly promoted and a well thought out co- 
ordination of their functions and activities effected by the 
appointment of a w'hole-time officer with the necessary 
powers to supervise local self-governing institutions and 
do all things necessary for their improvement. Another 
suggestion which the majority of us would press’ for the 
consideration of the Government is that all city alnd town 
municipalities should be given the privilege of electing 
their own presidents. We are aware that, although the 
principle has been recognised by the Government, there 
have been difficulties in the way of carrying it cut in 
pi'actice. We hope, however, that the difficulties may be 
overcome in the near future. 

239. Our main recommendations may now be 
summarised; — The Eepresentative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council will be retained as at present, with a 
somewhat increased strength, providing for adequate 
representation for the minorities and special interests, 
including women. The term of the Houses will be 
four years instead of three years as at present. The 
privileges of the members will be defined. The powers and 
scope of the Eepresentative Assembly will be enlarged, 
consistently with maintaining its character as a body for 
consultation and reference. The rural electorate for the 
Assembly will be substantially widened by a reduction of 
the property and educational qualifications for the 
franchise. A non-official President and a strong elected 
majority will be provided in the Legislative Council, so as 
to shift the balance of power to the elected representatives. 
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There will be reservation of seats in both the Houses for 
Muslims, Indian Christians and Europeans. The 
representation now allowed to sub-sections in the Hindu 
community will be done away with. For the Depressed 
Classes there will be joint electorates with seats reserved in 
multi-member coustituencies, the successful candidate for 
the reserved seat being required to get prescribed percent- 
ages of the communal as well as the general votes. For the 
first time, an effective popular element will be introduced 
into the Executive Council making it largely amenable 
to the influence of the Legislature. While essential 
responsibility to the Ruler will be maintained, the risks 
and complications involved in a system of dyarchy with 
the water-tight division of subjects into “ Transferred ” and 
“ Reserved ” will be avoided. Among the miscellaneous 
recommendations may be mentioned the recognition of 
the fundamental rights of citizenship, including' special 
safeguards guaranteeing to all minority communities the 
protection of their culture, language, script and education; 
the appointment of a Public Services Commission^ to 
regulate the distribution of appointments in the services 
on a just and efficient basis ; provisions for securing 
the independence mf the Judiciary and a fair number 
of elected representatives to the Federal Legislature; and 
finally, the declaration of the goal of reform as responsible 
government under; the authority and protection of the 
Sovereign, subjects to necessary safeguards. W e believe 
that these proposals embody the largest possible measure 
of advance on democratic lines compatible with the 
existing political conditions in the State. 


p Conclusion. 

240. In concluding our Report, we may state that we 
have confined ourselves to a realistic consideration oi tne 
conditions as they obtain in Mysore to-day. At preseiit, 
the problems pertaining to the States are in the limelight 
of Indian public opinion, and it would not be unnatural if 
our Report attracted interest outside of Mysore. We may, 
however, record our view that the nature of the reforms 
1 in each State must depend largely, if not 

i solely, on the local conditions, and we have accordingly 
tried to avoid the ever present temptation to indulge in im- 
perfect generalisations of uncertain validity. Even in our 
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Sbate we are passing through times of such rapid change 
that it is impossible for any one to foresee the trend of 
political actualities a decade ahead. Our proposals are 
therefore essentially, we would emphasise, for a period of 
transition, and lay no claim to finality. It is possible that 
they may not find favour with those who are impatient for 
the immediate establishment of full responsible govern- 
ment. Between them and us the difference is not so 
much in regard to the ultimate objective, as about the 
pace of approach to the goal as envisaged by us. What 
we w'ant to ensure is that the anxiety for reform and change 
may not prejudice the prospects of good government , or 
unsettle our time-honoured traditions of 8atya ai'nd 
Dharma. It is our most cherished desire that we may be 
able to apply to Mysore the noble lines of Tennyson : 

“ A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
Eh’om precedent to precedent.” 


Bangalore, K. E. Srinivasa Iyengar 


Dated 24ith August^ 1939. J 
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{The recommendations are of the majority. Dissents 
are Indicated where necessary.) 


I. The Goal of Reforms. 

1. Declaration of goal . — It would be advisable to 
declare the goal of constitutional reform in Mysore in 
terms of “ Responsible Government,” due reservation being 
made in regard to the powers of the Ruler for safeguard- 
ing the legitimate interests of minorities, to ensure peace, 
order and good government and to satisfy the obligations 
under the Treaty with the Paramount Power, (Messrs. 
P. Mahadevayya, Mahomed Abbas Khan and some others 
dissenting). 


II. The Legislature. 

2. Gontinuance of the two Houses . — Both the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council 
should be continued. (Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara 
Setty dissenting). 

3. Character of the two Rouses . — The two bodies 
should be maintained practically in their present form and 
character,'/ but with such enlarged powers as may he 
conferred upon ,chem. (Messrs. M. 0. Rangiengar and 
P, Subbarama Ohetty dissenting). 


m. 


^ -Lne Representative Assembly. 

1 Government hills . — (a) Every bill should first be 

p aced before the Assembly, before its introduction into 

with a statement of the general 
Assemhf'' the bill and the opinion of the 

.ti-ssembly ascertained. 

its oninmn should be empowered to express 

’ only on the main principles of the bill, but 
174 
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also on any of tbe provisions of -tlie bill, and amendments 
may be proposed by any member to anj^ clause of the 
bill. (A minority consisting of the Chairman, and six 
others dissenting}) 127 

(c) At least seven days’ previous notice should be 
given of any amendment which a member may propose to 
move. 127 

{d) When the principles of the bill, or any of its 
provisions, are opposed or amended by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of tbe total strength of the Assembly, 
the verdict of the Assembly shall be accepted by the 
Government, provided that it shall be open to them to 
introduce the bill into the Legislative Council with such 
modifications as may be deemed by them to be desirable, 
if they consider it necessary to do so in the public 
interest or for ensuring safety and good government. 

In such a case, a statement giving reasons for their 
decision should be issued by the Government, and a 
copy of it forwarded to the members of the Eepresentative 
Assembly as well as of the Legislative Cquncil. (Mr. D. V. 

Gundappa dissenting.) j 1*28-129 

(e) After the bill is passed by the Assembly, it 
shall be introduced into the Legislative Council with or 
without the modifications suggested by the Assembly, as 
the case may be. When the bill is finally passed by the 
Council, it need not be placed again before the Assembly, 
but may be submitted to His Highness for assent together 
with a statement of the opinions expressed by the 
Assembly thereon. (Mr. Bhupalarn 'Chandrasekhara 
Setty dissenting^ ' ' 

5. Private members' hills. — {a) Any member of the 
Assembly may place a bill before the Assembly after 
obtaining the permission of the Dewan. 

{h) Any such bill, if thrown out by a majority of 
the members present and voting, will not be proceeded 
with any further. \ 

(c) The same procedure will be adoptedlin the case 
of any private member’s bill proposed to be introduced 
into the Legislative Council and placed before the 
Assembly for ascertaining its opinion. 
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6. Emergency legislation. — (a) The power now 
vested in the Government of dispensing with the previous 
consultation of the Assembly in cases of urgency should 
be extinguished. 

{h) Emergent situations may be met by the exercise 
of the-’ power of framing temporary regulations having the 
force of law for a period of six months which may he 
extended by a further period of six months, if necessary. 

7. Excluded sulyects. — (a) No modification is neces- 

sary in respect of subjects which are now excluded from 
the purview of the two Houses. (Mr. Bhupalam 
Chandrasekhara disseiiting). 

(h) The exclusion of matters relating to changes in 
the constitution of the two Houses should he confined as at 
present to legislation only and should not extend to 
discussions, resolutions and representations. 

(c) The existing restriction which precludes each 
Hortse from suggesting modifications of the constitution 
of the 'other House should be removed. Eesolutions may 
be moved with the previous sanction of the Dewan in 
either House proposing amendments to the constitution of 
one or the other of) the two Houses. 

. f . . . 

8. Bills affebting religion, etc. — {a) Previous sanction 
should be made k requisite for the introduction of any 
measure aifectin^he religion, religious rights or usages of 
any class of His Highness’ subjects. 

( b) Such previous sanction should be that of His 
Highness ^the Maharaja. (Eev. W. E. Tomlinson and six 
0 th ers dissenting ) . 

9. Taxation. — No new tax should be levied nor any 
existing tax enhanced without the consultation of the 
Assembly. 

10. Budget. — The powers of the Assembly in respect 
of the budget may be enlarged by conferring on it the 
right of passing resolutions on any of the major heads 
in the budget, provided that such resolutions do not 
have reference to particular grants or appropriations. 

11- Excluded heads of expenditure. ~T\i& present 
list of heads of expenditure excluded from discussion may 
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be so modified as to permit discussion regarding ‘^the 
Military Porces of His Highness the Maharaja” (excepting 
Palace Troops), although no resolution or voting thereon 
might be permitted. (The Chairman, and four others 
dissenting). The other items may continue to' be eicluded 
as at present. (Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty and 
Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya dissenting.) 

12. Enhayicement of grants., etc. — No proposal for 
the imposition of taxation, or for the appropriation of 
public revenues, nor any proposal affecting or imposing 
any charge upon those revenues, should be made except 
on the recommendation of the Executive. (Mr. Mahomed 
Abbas Khan dissenting i) 

13. Besolutions. — (a) Resolutions of both the 
Houses on matters of public administration as well as the 
resolutions of the Assembly on the budget will have the 
force of recommendations only. 

(b) Each member of the Assembly may send .one 
resolution for each session — Budget and Dasara. Cf ■' 

(c) Five days in the Dasara and four days in the 

Birthday sessions (2 days for resolutions on the budget 
and 2 for other resolutions) may be .allotted for the 
discussion of resolutions. ' 

(<^) Of these days, one day may be ^signed for the 
discussion of resolutions sent by members representing 
the minorities and special interests. 

(e) The order in which resolutions are to be 
discussed may be determined by the drawing of lots. 

14. Interpellations. — (a) Each member may send 
one question for each session. 

(6) No maximum limit need be placed on the total 
number of interpellations to be sent by all the members 
for any session. 

Supplementary questions may be allowed at 
the President’s discretion. 


15. Bepresentations. — (a) The practice of submitting 
representations for the consideration of the Government 
may be continued. (Mr. D. V. Gundappa dissenting.) 

12 



(&) Matters falling within the competence of a local 
body or officer should not ordinarily be made the subject- 
matter of a representation. (Messrs. D. V. Gundappa and 
Mahomed Abbas Khan dissenting.) 

(c) If any such local subjects are sent by the 
members, they may be referred by the Government to 
the competent authority for disposal. 

(d) The Government should place a statement 
before the House on the action taken by them in respect 
of what they regard as local subjects. 

(e) Each member may send one subject for each 
of the sessions — BirtEda}^ and Dasara. 

*» *t 

16. District 'meetings. — The present S3^stem of 
selecting the resolutions, representations and inter- 
pellations which are to come up before the Assembly, at 
preliminary meetings in each district may be abolished, 
the members being allowed to send up their resolutions, 
etc., direct to the Government. 

V 17. Consultation on important measures and 
pdlioies. — (<x) In the case of legislative, financial and 
administrative measures under contemplation the Govern- 
ment should, as far as possible, consult the Assembly 
and ascertain its views on such measures before taking a 
final decision. 

18. Strength of the Assemhlij strength of the 
Assembly may be increased to 300 and distributed as 
follows : — 


1. 

Bural Constituencies 

... 165 

2. 

Urban Constituencies 

15 

3. 

Minorities : — 

26 

• • • * * on 


(a) Muslims 


(fe) Depressed Classes 

... • 


(c) Indian Christians 

... ^ 

• . • — 


(d) Europeans 

;;; 28 

Total ... 300 

4. 

Special Interests 


The Government may be empowered to increase this 
number by 10 or 15 more to provide for the representation 

of any new interests or constituencies that may develop 
in future. 
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19. Bnral constituencies . — The existing allocation 
of seats among rural constituencies may be maintained 
with the following modifications : — 

{a) Turuvekere ma}^ be allotted two seats, and the 
number of seats for Gubbi may be reduced from three 
to two. 

(6) The newly constituted French-Eocks taluk 
may be given two seats and the number of seats for 
Krishnarajpet taluk may be reduced from three to 
two. I 

20. Urban constituencies . — J 

V 

ia) Bhadravati town may also be recognised as an 
urban constituency with one seat. 

{h) The number of seats for each of the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore may be reduced from four to 
three. 

/ 

21. Direct election . — All the members of the 
Assembly, excepting those representing Europeans and* f6e 
Special Interests, should be elected directly from territorial 
constituencies and the present system of “facultative 
representation” of minorities, i.e., by election through 
associations, or by nomination by the Government in the 
absence of such associations should be abolished. 
(Mr. B. S. Puttasvvamy and some others dissenting). 

22. Minorities . — The present method of ensuring 
the representation of minorities by a system of reserved 
seats may be maintained. But such reservation should 
be made as in British India only in favour of religious 
and racial minorities like Indian Christians, Europeans 
and Muslims, and the Depressed Classes who, though 
forming part of the Hindu community, are economically 
and socially so backward as to require special protection. 

{a) Indian Christians and Europeans . — The 
number of seats now reserved for Indian" Christians, viz., 
five, may be continued, and one seat may be set apart for 
Europeans. 

(6) Muslims.— The number of seats guaranteed to 
Muslims may be raised from 18 to 26. 


147 


148 

148 


149 


150 


151 


12 * 


152 
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These seats may be distributed as follows (Mr, J 
Mahomed Imam dissenting ): — 

(i) The cities of Bangalore, Mysore and the Kolar 

Gold Field Sanitary Board area ; one seat 
each ... ... ... 3 

(ii) The districts of Bangalore (excluding the city), 

Kolar (excluding the Kolar Gold Field 
Sanitary Board area), Shimoga, Tumkur 
and Chitaldrug ; three seats each ... 15 

(iii) The districts of Mysore (excluding the city), 

Kadur, Hassan and Mandya; two seats 

each. ... . . ... 8 

153 Total ... 26 


' •' (c) Depressed Glasses. — The seats allotted to these 

154 Classes may be increased from 6 to 30. 

{(1) Hindu sub-comniutiities. — The system now in 
force* of .beeping a number of seats in reserve for Hindu 
sub-communities which fail to get representation through 
the geneTal electorate may be, abolished. (Messrs. P. 
Subbarama Chetty, D. H. Chandrasekharaiya and two 

155 others dissenting). 

23. Mode of election : Reserved seats. — {A) Muslims. 
All the three Muslim members of the Committee are 
emphatically in favour of communal electorates. 

A majority of eight members are generally in favour 
of a system of joint electorates under some system o 
compromise, but they do not like to go against the wishes 
of the Muslim community and would therefore leave the 
final decision in the matter to that community. 

A minority of five members are for some 
joint electorates, whatever may be the views of the Muslim 
160 community. 

(B) Indian Ghnsiians. — Separate electorates may 
be granted, if the majority of the community press for 
such electorates. (Messrs. T. Ramachandra, Bhupalam 

161-162 Chandrasekhara Setty and D. V. Cundappa- dissenting). 

(C) Europeans. — The’ seat allotted to Europeans 
may be filled by election by the European Association. 
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(D) Depressed Glasses . — The followiDg arrangements 
may be made in regard to these Classes ; — 

(i) The qualifications for the vote should be so 
lowered as to enfranchise the same percentage of the 
Depressed Classes as that of the ' caste Hindus to the 
total population. 

(ii) Voters of the Depressed Classes should vote 
jointly with other caste Hindus in general constituencies 
and be entitled to stand also as candidates in such 
constituencies. 

(iii) The deposit amount required from the Depressed 
Classes candidates may be reduced to Es. 25, 

(iv) In constituencies for the reserved seats, both 
the voters of the Depressed Classes as well as the ca^te 
Hindus will vote together, provided that: 

/ / » 

(a) Where only two candidates contest the*: seat, 
the candidate who gets 60 per cent or move of the 
Depressed Classes votes polled should be declared elected, 
provided he gets not less than 10 per cent of-The non- 
Depressed Classes votes for the Depressed Class candi- 
dates. 

If either of the two candidates fails to secure the above 
percentage of Depressed Classes votes, the candidate who 
gets the larger number of votes cast in his favour by all 
the voters (including the caste Hindus) should be declared 
elected. 

(h) Where three or more candidates contest the 
seat, the candidate who gets the largest number, and not 
less than 40 per cent of the votes polled by the Depressed 
Classes should be declared elected, provided he gets not 
less than 5 per cent of the non-Depressed Classes votes 
for Depressed Class candidates. 

If two candidates secure an equal -number of votes of 
the Depressed Classes, then the candidate who secures 
the largest number of votes (including those of caste 
Hindus) among them should be declared elected. 

If none of the candidates secures 40 per cent of the 
votes polled by the Depressed Classes, the candidate who 
gets the largest number of votes polled (including those of 
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caste Hindus) and not less than 10 per cent of the votes • 
polled by the I)epre,Ssed Glass voters should be declared 
elected. «•, . 

• * . *'• A 

24. fypeclal interests , — The seats reserved for special 
interests ^fiay be allotted as follows ; — 

Name of Interest. No of seats. 


U niversity 

Agriculture (including Sericulture) 

Planting 

Inamdars 

Trade and Commerce 

Industries 

Women 

Labour 

Co-operation and Banking 
Gold Mining 


1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

11 

5 

1 

1 


Total .. 


28 


Of‘tihe'2 seats for Planting 1 may be given to European 
Planting' and the other to Indian Planting. 

4v 

^6.'^Wovien.—ia) 11 seats may be assigned to 
Women’s Interest with liberty to contest additional seats 

in the general constituencies, 

(6) Of the reserved seats, one seat each may be 
allotted to Muslim and Harijan women respectively. 
(Sri K. D. Pukminiamma dissenting^ 

26. Electorate for women’s seats, fa) Womeu s 
seats should in all cases be. filled by direct election tnrougn 
territorial constituencies consisting of women voters alone. 
(Sri K. D. Rukminiamma, and three others dissenting.) 

(6) The cities of Bangalore and Mysore will lorm 
a single constituency for the seats reserved for Muslim 
and Harijan women respectively. 

27. University . — The members of the Senate and 

the registered graduates of the University yhl, l^he 

mectorate for the seat given to the University' in the two 
Houses. 
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28. Delimitation of other constituencies. — A Com- 
luifcfcee may be appointed Iby thfe (Jovetiiment for delimiting 
the constituencies for the sea'tsA’e^ifiied in both Houses 
to Christians, Depressed Glasses', arid special interests 
other than the University and Harijan and Muslim women, 

29. President and Vice-Presidents. — The Dewan 
will continue to be the President of the Assembly, and the 
Ministers Vice-Presidents thereof. (Messrs. D. V. Grun- 
dappa and Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty dissenting?) 


30. Term of the tivo Houses.-^ (a) The term of the 
Assembly, as well as that of the Council may be raised 
to four years. (A minority of seven are in favour of 
3 years.) 

(b) Some device such as the extension of the life 
period of one of the two Houses may be adopted to prevent 
the simultaneous dissolution of both the Assembly and 
the Council. 


31. Session of the Assembly. — 'There should- at' least 

be two sessions every year, as at present — one during the 
Dasara and one at Budget time. (Mr. Gundappa^d some 
others dissenting) ■ f; 

32. Order of business and allotment of d'aj^' for the 
sessions of the Bepresentative Assembly. — Th*611owing 
order and arrangement of business is suggested : — 


Dasara Session. 

Address of the Dewan-President, questions and 
Government business 
Representations (not more than) 

Resolutions (not more than) 


2 days 



Total ... 14 days' 


Budget Session. 

Dewan’s Address, questions and Government 
business 

General discussions (not more than) 

Resolutions on the Budget 
Representations (not more than) ... 

Other resolutions (not more than) ... 


1 day 

2 days 



172 

173 

174 

174 

175 


Total 


10 days 
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177 


178 

178 


170-feO 


184 


33. Alloioanoe to mevibeTs.—{a) The members of . 
both the Houses may be * paid travelling allowances at 
the present rates, and a daily allowance of Es. 10 for each 
day of attendance. 


(6) The practice dt providing free quarters for the 
Assembly members and free lunch to the members of both 
the Assembly and the Council may be done away with, 
facilities being provided for quarters and satisfactory 
catering arrangements made for the supplv of lunch on 
payment. 


IV. The Legislative Council. 

34. Its 'powers: legislation. — The Council will 
continue to exercise its existing powers of legislation, 
subject to the condition that every bill should, in the first 
instance, be invariably . placed before the Eepresentative 
Assembly. 


35. Excluded subjects. — (a) The subjects as well as 
the heads ^ of expenditure which are now excluded from 
me jurisdiction of the Council will remain so, (Messrs. 
Bliupalam Cha,ndrasekhara Setty and D. H. Chandra- 
sekharaiiya di^se'ti.ting) except that matters connected with 
expenditure^n the Military Forces of His Highness the 
Maharaja (Kher than Palace Troops) may henceforward 
be discussed^in the Council, although no resolutions or 
votiii^-tlfH'eoh\ua,v be permitted. 

Qj) Legislatioii''required for the excluded subjects 
Will be framed by the G-overnment as at present and will 
mme into force as law on receiving the assent of His 
Highness. 


36. Einance. — Proposals for the appropriation of 
I'evenue will be submitted to the Council in the form of 
euiands for grant's, and the vote of the Council on any 
enaand will be final subject to two qualifications : — 

rpc;f- rejected or reduced demand may be 

S' certification made by the Dewan that the 
or necessary for carrying on the administration 

01 the discharge of the Government’s responsibility. 

presen/^f^ "^'^6 Government shall have power, as at 

emergent expenditure for ensuring 
of fPo r'^ tranquillity of the State or for the discharge 
Government’s responsibilities. 
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37. Gomfosition. — (1)' The Oounbil will be con- 
siderably enlarged and given an effective elected majority, 
and the number will be raised to 68, the seats being 
distributed as follows ; — 

I. ELECTED. 

(a) General Constituencies ••• 24 

{b) Minorities : — 

Muslims ... 4 

Depressed Classes ... 4 

Indian Christians ... 1 

Europeans ... 1 

10 

(c) Special Interests ... 10 

Total elected ... 44 

I 

II. NOMINATED. 

Officials ... 16 

Non-officials .... 8 

Total nominated ... 24 . 

Total ... 68 

181 

(2) When the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, comes into force, the number of seats 
should be suitably increased. 181 

38. General constituencies. — (a) The distribution of 

seats among the general constituencies will be as follows 
(Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty and three others 
dissenting ) : — 

The districts of Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar and^'s 
Tumkur (each of which has a population of ' 

8 lakhs and above) at 3 seats each ... 12 

The districts of Mandya, Hassan, Chitaldrug, 

Kadur and Shimoga (with a population of less 
than 8 lakhs) at 2 seats each ... 10 

The cities of Bangalore and Mysore at 1 seat each. 2 

Total ... 24 

182 

(6) Each district will form a single multi-member 
constituency, returning the number of members allotted 
to it. 
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39. Minorities. — {a) With the exception of the 
member representing Europeans who will be returned bj' 
indirect election by the European Association, the mem- 
bers representing the other minorities should be returned 
by direct election from territorial constituencies. 

(6) The constituencies for the seats reserved for 
Muslims will be as follows (Mr. Mahoujcd Imam dissent- 
ing) 


Bangalore City and Bangalore District 
Kolar and Tuinkur 
Ghitaldrug, Shimoga and Kadur 
Mysore City, Mysore District, fiassan and 
Mandya 


1 seat 


1 

1 


tf 

tt 


1 


II 


■'IQ* S'pecial interests . — The special interests will be 
represented by election and the distribution of seats will 
be as follows ; — 

(1) University 

(2) Trade and Commerce 

(3) Mining 

(4) Other Industries 

(5) Planting — 

' (a) Indian 

(6) European 

(6) Labour 

(7) Women 

Total 10 

41. Delimitation of (;o;isii^/ie7icies.-;-Constituencies 
for special-^^interests other than the University as well 
as for the'^seats reserved for minorities other than Muslims 
may be delimited by a separate Committee. 

42. Nominated memhers. — The maximum number 
oi nominated members shall be 24 of whom not more than 
16 may be officials (Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara Setty 
dissenting). 



43. President. — {a) The Council may be allowed to 
elect a President and Deputy President from among the 
non-official members, subject to the approval of His 
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Highness the Maharaja. Por the first term of the Council, 
however, the President may he nominated by His Highness. 
(Mr. Mahomed Hanief dissenting.) 

(&) The President may select a panel of four 
Chairmen for presiding during the absence of the President 
and the Deputy President. 

(c) The nominated President will hold office during 
the pleasure of His Highness. The term of office of the 
elected President and Deputy President will be conter- 
minous with that of the Council, unless removed on a 
vote of ‘ no-confidence ’ earlier. 

44. Removal of the President and the Pe'pnty Presi- 
dent. — The elected President or the Deputy President may 
be removed by His Highness on the submission to him of 
a vote of no-confidence passed by a two-thirds majority of 
the total strength of the House. Fifteen days’ previous 
notice should be given by a member of his proposal to 
bring in a motion of no-confidence against the President 
or the Deputy President, and the proposal should have 
the support of at least 15 members before it could be 
taken up for discussion. 

45. Salary of the President. — The salary of the 
nominated President may be fixed by the Maharaja. 
The salary of the elected President and Deputy President 
may be fixed by the Council itself. The President may 
have the rank and status of a Minister. 

46. Secretary and staff. — The Secretary to the Council 
as also the clerical and other staff may form part of the 
Government Secretariat staff, but they should "work in 
subordination to and be subject to the control of the 
President. The President shall also have an- effective 
voice in their selection and appointment. 

47. Sessions. — Statutory provision may be made to 
the effect that the Council should meet not less than twice 
every year. 
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V. The Executive. 

48. The nature of the Executive. — The grant of full 
responsible government is not an immediate possibility. 
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The Executive will consist of a Cabinet of Ministers, 
some of whom should be chosen from among the elected 
members of the Legislature and the rest may be selected 
from among officials or non-officials at the discretion of 
the Euler. There should be no division of functions, the 
Ministers being jointly and primarily responsible to the 
Euler and holding office at his pleasure. They will at 
the same time be answerable for their actions to the 
Legislature, although not necessarily removable on a vote 
of no-confidence. This type seems to be best fitted for 
Mysore, for the present, as it does not entail too sudden 
a break with the existing system, and is at the same time 
capable of developing into full responsible government 
in course of time. (Mr. Bhupalam Chandrasekhara 
Setty dissenting) 

49. 8ize of the Gabinet . — The Cabinet may consist 
of the Dewan and not less than four Ministers. For the 
present the number maybe fixed at four. 

60. Ojfice of Dewan.— {a) The Dewan will be appoint- 
ed by His Highness the Maharaja at his pleasure either 
from among officials or non-officials. 

(6) The selection for the Dewan’s appointment 
should be confined ordinarily to Mysoreans. (A minority 
of five including the Chairman dissenting). 

(c) The Dewan will be the President of the 
Cabinet. 

I 

(d) The term of office of the Dewan should not 
ordinarily exceed five years. 

/ 

51. ''^Dewan's relation to the Legislative Gowtcil. The 
Dewan need not be a member of the Legislative Council, 
but may attend its meetings and address it whenever he 
wishes to do so. 

52. Ministers selected from the Legislature. — {a) Not 
less than two of the Ministers should be non-officials 
fleeted from among the elected members of the 
Eepresentative Assembly or the Legislative Council — one 
at least from each body. (Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya 
dissenting.) 



(h) On their appointment, the two Ministers will 
continue to be members of the Houses to which they 
belong. 

f 

53. Be'presentation of minority communities .in the i 
Ministry.— "ihe selection of the ministers may be made j 
so as to be representative of the several communities as j 
far as possible. No specific provisions need be made in | 
the Constitution for the appointment of a Muslin] or Adi- .1 
Karnataka Minister (Messrs. Mahomed Abbas Khan, ; 
Mahomed Imam, Mahomed Hanief and Chennigaramiah ; 
dissenting). 

54. Other Ministers . — The remaining Ministers may 
be appointed from among officials or non-officials, whether 
members of the two Houses or otherwise. 

55. Mode of appointment of Ministers . — All the ■ 
Ministers should be selected and appointed by His Highness I 
the Maharaja at his pleasure. (Mr. Bhupalam Chandra- i 
sekhara Setty and some others dissenting). 

56. Term of office of Ministers . — The tenure of 
of6.ce of the non-ofi6oial Ministers who are members of the 
Houses as well as of those appointed from outside will, 
subject to the pleasure of the Maharaja, be co-extensive 
with the life of the Houses. The official Ministers will hold 
ofi6ce during the pleasure of His Highness, provided that 
their term of ofiice should not ordinarily exceed five years 
and should be subject to the provisions of the Mysore 
Service Eegulations. (Messrs. B. S. Puttaswamy and 
three others dissenting.) 

51*. Distribution of portfolios . — The distribution of 
portfolios between the Dewan and the other 'Ministers 
will be at the discretion of the Maharaja. No Minister 
should be under a disability to hold any portfolio on the 
ground of his being a non-official. 

58. The Ministers relation to the tioo Houses . — 
(a) All the Ministers should be ex-officio members of the 
Legislative Council. 

{h) There is no need for making special provision 
for a vote of no-confidence against the Ministers or for an 
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Address io the Ruler, as the existing provisinus for the 
rejection of demands for grants, for cut motions on 
demands, for discussing the budget and for passing 
resolutions provide sufficient opportunities for bringing 
to the notice of the Ruler an}' deficiencies and defects in 
' the adjtpinistration and for giving expression of the Legis- 
lature in respect of policies and measures of the 
Government. (Mr. D. V. Gundappa and some others 
207 ' dissenting.) 


212 


214 


213 
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VI. Franchise. 

59. Franchise for the Legislative Council. — The 
existing qualifications of voters for the Legislative Council 
may he maintained except as regards the educational 
qualification for women. (Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiya 
dissenting.) 

60. The ^Representative Asseinblg — Educational 
qualification. — The educational qualification of voters to 
the Representative Assembly may be reduced to the 
possession of the S. S. L. Certificate. 

61. The Representative Asseiiibly : Property quali- 
fication — (a) Urban constituencies.-— Tho pi’operty quali- 
fications of urban voters are sufficiently low, being 
identical with those entitling a person to vote in munici- 
pal elections in the area forming a constituency and may 
accordingly be retained. 

(b) Rural constituencies. — The qualifications based 
on taxation^ e.^., the payment of land revenue may be 
reduced from Rs. 25 to Rs. 10 ; the payment of taps 
under the' Panchayet, Mines and Municipal Acts being- 
reduced from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4 ; similarly the heriz on inam 
villages may be reduced to Rs. 100. 

62. Abolition of residential qualification for 
Inamdars : — The rule requiring that an Inamdar, 
in addition to possessing the prescribed qualifications, 
should also reside in the constituency may be abolished. 

63. Special ciualification for toomen : — The educa- 
tional qualification of women voters for the Legislative 
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Council may be reduced to the possession of the S. S. L. 
Certificate, and for the Representative Assembly it may 
further be reduced to a pass in the Upper Primary, Middle 
School or Lower Secondary examination, 

64. Disqualifications of voters : — The fQ^lowing 
modifications in the rules prescribing general disqualifi- 
cations of voters are suggested in the case of both 
the Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council : — 

(i) The period of six months prescribed for 
residence in the State, in order to qualify a person to 
have his name entered in the electoral roll may be raised 
to one year. 

(ii) The period entitling a phrson to claim to be a 

subject of His Highness the Maharaja by domicile should 
be extended from 5 to 10 years. (Messrs. T. Ramachandra, 
D. H. Ghandrasekharaiya and Mahomed Hanief dissent- 
ing.) : 

(hi) The period of operation of the disqualification 
in the case of persons convicted of certain criminal 
offences or of dismissed Government officials v7bioh is 
now fixed at 10 years may be reduced to 6 years. '■ 

(iv) The disqualification on the ground of a sen- 
tence or conviction for criminal offences should be 
applicable only to such offences as involve moral turpitude, 
it being left to the Government to determine what is 
moral turpitude in each case. 

66. Qualifications of candidates : — (i) The minimum 
age for candidates to the Representative Assembly may 
be fixed at 25 years. 

(ii) The educational qualification for a member of 
the Representative Assembly in the absence of any other 
qualification should be that of a graduate. (Mr, T. 
Ramachandra dissenting^) 

(hi) The minimum age for candidates to the 
Legislative Council may be raised from '25 to 30 
years. 

(iv) The amount of income-tax paid qualifying a 
person as a candidate for the Legislative Council may be 
reduced from Rs. 200 to Rs. 50 ; and the 6em on inam 
villages from Rs. 250 to Rs. 100, 
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66. EUgibilitjj of village officers to the Representa- 
tive Assembly : — The existing rule under which shan- 
bhogs and patels are treated as non-officials and 
allowed to stand as candidates for election to the 
Eepresentative Assembly may be continued. This 
privilege may also be extended to other minor village 
servants such as thotis and thalaris. 

67. Relation of candidate to co7istitiiency : — A 
person who possesses the necessary qualifications as an 
elector in any constituency may stand as a candidate for 
election only in that constituency. 

VII. Privileges of the two Houses and their members. 

68. (a) Freedom of speech : — Provision may be made 
in the constitution for freedom of speech in both the 
Houses on lines similar to those contained in Section 71 (1) 
of the Government of India Act. 

(6) Freedom from arrest under civil process : — The 
majority are further of opinion that the members of the 
two Houses should be exempted from arrest under civil 
process excepting in respect of insolvency during the 
sitting's or any meetings of the Houses. There need be 
no exemption from arrest under criminal process or from 
prosecution for any offence. (Mr. Bhupalam Chandra- 
sekhara Setty disse7iting.) 

VIII. State’s Bepresentatives on the Federal 
' Legislature. 

69. ' '• F\lectio 7 i of half the State's quota of represent- 
ation : — Vy^ith regard to the Federal Assembly not less 
than four members may be elected and the rest nominated ; 
and with regard to the Federal Council one member may 
be elected and the remaining two nominated. All the repre- 
sentatives should be regarded as nominees of the Euler. 

70. Constituency : — The representatives should be 
irectly elected on a territorial basis, the entire State 
onning a single multi-member constituency, the method 

voting being that of proportional representation by 
single transferable vote. (Messrs. D. H. 

narasekharaiya and E. Chennigavaraiah dissenting.) 



71. Qualifications of voters : — The qualifications of 
voters should be somewhat higher than those prescribed 
for the local Legislative Council, the higher qualification 
corresponding to the payment of a suni of Bs. 50 -by way 
of land revenue or income-tax, the qualifications based on 
other taxation being suitably raised and the educational 
and other qualifications remaining the same. (Mr. D. H. 
Ghandrasekharaiya dissenting^ 

72. Qualifications of candidates : — {a) The qualifica- 
tions of the candidates may be the same as those for the 
voters. 

(&) The candidates should be required to sign a 
pledge or declaration to the effect that if elected they would 
make every endeavour possible to understand the aims 
and policies of the Government in relation to the issues 
to be considered by the Federal Legislature, and conduct 
thernselves as members thereof with a conscientious regard 
for the interests of the State. 

73. Belations of the re;presentatives ivith the Govern- 
ment : — The Government may place the representatives 
in possession of facts relating to the subjects which may 
come up in the Federu.1 Legislature and also communicate 
their own views or suggestions to them. 


1 IX. Miscellaneous Provisions. 


74. Fundamental Bights: — The following funda- 
mental rights of the people may be recognised by the 
Government in such manner as the Government may 
consider suitable : — . ^ 

(i) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his 

dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated 
save in accordance with law. ’ 

(ii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice 

of religion are, subject to pubHc order or morality, hereby 
guaranteed to every person. 


(iii) 


(iV) 


The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the right 
to assemble peaceably and without arms, and to form 
associations or unions, is hereby guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed- to law, public order or morality. 

All citizens-, mot excluding the so-eaUed untouchables, are 
equal before the law and possess equal civic rights. 
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(v) There shall he no penal law, whethei" substantive or proce- 

dural, of a discriminative nature. 

(vi) No person shall be punished for any act wliicli was not 

punishable under the law at the time it was committed, 

(vii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be 

prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, 
office of power or honour and the exercise of any trade 
or calling. 

(viii) No person shall merely by change of faith lose any civic 
right or privilege or be subject to any penalty. 

(ix) Subject to the maintenance of public peace and order, all 

citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, 
public roads, wells and tanks and all other places of public 
resort. 

(x) Freedom of combination and association for the maintenance 

and improvement of labour and economic conditions is 
guaranteed to every one and of all occupations. All agree- 
ments and measures tending to restrict or obstruct such 
. freedom are illegal, 

i) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

\^.i) The protection of their culture, language, script and educa- 
229“33 v- * ■ tion will be guaranteed to all minority communities. 

» 

75. P'lihlic Services Commission: — (a) A Public 
Services Commission may be constituted by His Highness 
for the purpose of making recommendations to the 
Goveiripxient in regard to all appointments which carry a 
monthly salary of Es. 25 and above, appointments below 
Es. 25 being left to be made by the officers concerned in 
accordance with the rules that may be issued in that behalf. 
(Messrs.-B. S. Puttaswamy and S. C. Malliah dissenting^) 

(b) T^e Commission should be consulted in regard 
to the principles to be followed in respect of transfers and 
promotions from one service to another, and also regard- 
ing the suitability of candidates for such promotions and 

transfers. 


. (c) All appointments are to be made by the Corn- 
first regard to the efficiency of the public; 
to merits of the candidates, and subject 

at, to the principle of giving a fair opportunit}'’ to all 
for a share in the public services of the 
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76. Independence of the Judiciary : — It is recom- 
mended (Mr. P. Mahadevayya dissenting) that : 

{a) The Judges of the High Court should not 
be granted an extension of service beyond the age 
prescribed generally for their superannuation, though they 
may be removed by His Highness for misbehaviour, 
incapacity or infirmity at any time before it ; 

(6) they should not be eligible for any other 
appointment or office of profit under the G-overnment 
either before or after retirement ; and 

(c) the terms of their appointment such as salary 
should not be varied during their term of office. 

77. Local self-government: — {a) All city and town‘ ‘ 
municipalities may be given the privilege of electing thekf' 
own Presidents. 

I » , 

ih) A whole-time officer may be appointed.'-vyith 
the necessary powers to watch and supervise locaifrSOlf- 
governing institutions, to co-ordinate their work arid do’ all 
things necessary for improving their efficiency. 
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APPENDIX I. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS RELATING TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN MYSORE. 

( 1 ) 

GOVEENMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHAEAJA OF MYSOEE. 

General and Eevenue Departments. 

G. 0. No. 2691-2751— C. B. 165-37-1, dated 1st April 1938. 

bhe meeting of the Legislative Council held in January, 1938, 
after the discussion of certain resolutions on the subject, the Govern- 
(^ment expressed their intention of taking up the examination of the 
luestion of constitutional reforms in the State. Under the gracious 
rders of His Highness the Maharaja, they now proceed to implement 
^Jjhis undertaking. 

f In view of the special character of the Mysore constitution it is 
desirable to glance back very briefly over the history of the develop- 
ments that have taken place up to this time. 

2. The association of the people with the Government has in 
Mysore a very long history. In the sphere of local self-government 
the constitution of local municipal committees dates back to 1862. 
Soon after his assumption of power in 1881, His Highness the late 
Mahai’aja Sri Ghamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, actuated' by a deep 
and genuine desire that ‘ the views and objects which his Government 
had in view in the measures adopted for the administration of the 
State should be better known and appreciated by the people for whose 
benefit they were intended, ” constituted the Representative Assembly, 
as a first step in the direction of ensuring that “ the actions of the 
Government should be brought into greater harmony with the wislies 
and interests of the people.” The policy of associating the people with 
the administration of the State inaugurated at so early a date, and 
much in advance of any similar development elsewhere in India, was 
carried a step further in 1907 by His Highness the present Maharaja 
when he constituted the Legislative jCouncil in order to associate in 
the actual process of the making of laws and regulations non-official 
gentlemen qualified by practical experience and knowledge of local 
conditions and requirements. 

3. The two bodies thus established have, in the process of their 
evolution, been granted a constitutional status. Their powers and 
functions have been enlarged and the franchise extended step by step 
as the outcome of the benevolent desire of His Highness to secure 
in an increasingly large measure the association of his subjects with 
the Government of his State. That association has throughout been 
developed in a manner in consonance with truly Indian traditions, 



nofc relieving the jRuler and his Governmenfc of the duty of administra- 
tion, but providing ampler opportunities for His Highness’s subjects 
to represent their wants and to take their part in the service of the 
State. 

4. In this history of constitutional development, the yeai’S 1923 
and 1924 stand out as esijecially important. It was in the former 
year that the Committee on Constitutional Developments, which was 
presided over by Rajatantrainavina Sir Brajendranath Seal, made 
its report. That Committee examined in detail the whole theory of 
government as applied to a State, in which the Euler remains supreme 
but desires to give as large a share as possible in the government to 
representatives of liis people. The Committee enunciated some 
fundamental considerations relating to constitutional reform in 
Mysore. 

“ In the first place, a constitution is not made but grows. 
The new' plan must evolve out of historic conditions and traditions m 
response to new needs and new facts. In Mysore we have had certain 
unique constitutional and ultra-constitutional developments in the 
past, notably the Eepresentative Assembly and the Economic 
Conference, unknown to British India. We have also had in the 
Legislative Council the rudiments of a legislature intended to voice 
the collective will of the people. We have, finally, the basic tradition 
of the sovereignty of the Head of the State as the one original organ 
as regards all functions, legislative, judicial and executive — a feature 
which Mysore possesses in common with many other states, Indian 
as well as foreign. .All new constructions to-day must build on these 
foundations. ” The Committee pointed out that “ the Head of the 
State in Mysore is the Supreme Executive Head as well as the source 
(and sanction) of law'. ” 

5. The proposals put forward by the Committee were, in the 
main, accepted by the Government. In the course of the message 
delivered on the 12th of March, 1924, to the joint session of the 
Eepresentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, His Highness 
the Maharaja was pleased to describe the constitution, as then 
developed, as one " sufficiently flexible to expand with the^ expanding 
political consciousness of the people ”, and to declare that in making 
our plans for the future we have got to take note of the tremendous 
changes of the recent past. ” 

His Highness was pleased to observe further, 

‘ India, under the beneficent guidance of the British nation, is 
shaping into a federation of Provinces and States. We in Mysore 
form, as it were, a nation w'ithin a nation. While co-operating with 
both the Government of India and the rest of the Indian public in 
measures which lead to the prosperity of the country as a whole, we 
m our local sphere should promote education and economic growth to 
he fullest extent permitted by our resources, so that our people may 
not fall behind other Provinces and States in the race of progress. 

at the history of Mysore in the recent past has run smoothly is a 
good omen for the future. We have known neither stagnation nor 
change. Wo have been advancing steadily, adapting our 
asn'^ • K administrative machinery to new times, needs and 

ira ions. All constitutional progress relates to the enlightenment 



of the people, and the quickening and the utilising of their energies 
in the business of the State. Progress of this kind has been the 
constant aim of the Government of Mysore. The ceremony which I 
am performing to-day is thus a step in a continuous and well-ordered 
process of development, which has been going on for over forty years ; 
and it is my hope that the process will continue with the same 
adaptability in the future. 


“ This day, therefore, marks the dawning of a new era in the 
history of Mysore. My faith in the power and willingness of my 
people to render patriotic service is firmly rooted in experience, and 
you may rely on my abiding sympathy with your aspirations. If 
every act of yours is guided by common sense, goodwill and useful 
study of facts and of experinence, if your new powers are used only 
for the promotion of the common good, you cannot fail to rise in 
power and influence. You will help to build up the prosperity and 
reputation of our State, and will become custodians with me of its 
permanent interests. ” 

6. In providing for the further development which was contem- 
plated in this gracious pronouncement, it is desirable to consider in 
the first place the developments that have taken place both inside and 
outside the State since it was made. 

7. To consider the internal developments in the first instance. 
With the constitutional reforms of 1923-24, Standing Committees 
have been appointed for Knance, Eailways and Public Works, Local 
Self-Government, Medicine and Public Health. The Committee on 
Public Accounts is empowered to scrutinise the expenditure of the 
State and to submit its observations to the Legislative Council. 
Eecently, Government have announced their intention of appointing a 
special committee to advise them on constitutional and political 
questions. At the same time, decisions on many matters of current 
importance have been taken only in the light of the advice received 
from ad hoc committees set up for their investigation. The TrafBc 
Board, the Board of Industries and Commerce, the Stores Purchase 
Committee, the Central Eecruitment Board and the Krishnaraj Sagar 
Committee are vested with administrative and quasi-administrative 
functions in their respective spheres. All these bodies which are in 
practical working form part of the complicated machinery of 
Government. 

The devolution in respect of the administration of local affairs has 
been extensive. The District Boards, as reconstituted by the Act of 
1926, have been given the privilege of electing their own presidents. 
The local bodies have also been vested with the administration of 
primary education as local education authorities. One of the most 
important features of local administration in recent years has been the 
revival of village panchayets by the Act of 1926. There are nearly 
11,600 of these bodies exercising their full functions, levying taxes and 
contributing in a large measure to the processes of rural reconstruction. 

8. Meanwhile, there have been vast changes outside the State. 
In the world at large changes in political ideas and forms of government 
have been rapid and revolutionary. The speeding up of transport and 



the multiplication of means of communication have altered the outlook 
of large numbers of the population. In British India the Provinces 
have been given what is known as provincial autonomy. The Govern- 
ment- of India Act has been passed and it contains provisions which 
intimately affect this State. The Act defines matters which are to go 
before the federal legislative bodies and assigns to this State three seats 
on the Council of State and seven seats in the Federal Legislative 
Assembly, and a decision has now to be arrived at as to how to secure, 
taking into consideration the matters that will come under discussion, 
the best possible represen^tives of the State, and how to determine 
the relations of the State’s representatives on these legislative bodies 
with the Government of the. State and the exisiting repx’esentative 
bodies inside it. 

9. In view of all these circumstances. His Highness the Maharaja 
and his Government have for some time past been giving consideration 
to the question of reviewing the experience, gained during the past 
fourteen years of the working of the constitutional bodies in the State 
with a view to determining the lines of their further development ; and 
from time to time suggestions in regard to these matters have been 
received from representatives- .of the public, 

10, It has been accordingly decided to appoint a Special 
Committee for the purpose of examining, in relation both to the public 
administration and to the public life of the State, the development and 

?;jvprking of the Eepresentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
•.'as^^.ell as the other representative bodies and institutions connected 
■ wiyi them, such as Standing Committees. The Committee will consist 
of the, fallowing ; — 

. . Chairman. - 

Eajasabhabhushana Diwan Bahadiu* 

Mr. K. E. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Members. 

Official. 

Eajakaryapravina Mr. N. S. SuBBA Eao, 
Vice-Chancellor,' Mysore University • 

2. Mr. K, V. Anantaraman, Eevenue Comiussioner. 

Non -Official. 

1. Me. B. Chandrasekhara Setty. m.r.a. 

2. Mr. K. Chenqalaraya Eeddy. 

3- Mr. D. h. Chandrasekharaiya, m.l.c. 

L. Dr, F. X. DeSouzA, Late i.c.s.,. M.l.c. 

o. Me. D. ,V, .Gundappa, m.l.c. 

6. Eajacharitavisharada Eao Sahib Mr. C. HayavadaNA 

Eao, m.l.c. 



(v) 


7. Eajasevasakbha Mr. S. HiriannaiyA. 

8. Mr. -T. Mahomed Imam, m.l c. 

9. Khan Bahadur Mr. Mahomed Abbas Khan, m.L.C. 

10. Mr C. Narasimhaiya. 

11. Mr. B. S. Puttaswamy, m.l.c. 

12. Mr. T. Eamachandra, m.l.c. 

13. Eao Bahadur Mr. M. C. Eangibngar. 

14. Sri. K. D. Eukminiamma, m.e.a. 

15. Mr. P. Subbabama Chetty, m.l.c. 

16. The Eev. W. E. Tomlinson. 

17. Mr. V. Venkatappa, m.l.c, 

* Secretary. 

Mr. K. Ghru Butt. 

Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. M. K. Varadarajan. 

11. The Committee is requested to formulate, having due reg^'d 
to the present state of education and public spirit, the growing political 
consciousness of the people and other relevant factors, such as the 
practical efficiency of the District Boards and Municipalities and 
Panchayets, comprehensive proposals as to the further changes which 
may be desirable in order to secure the steady and harmonious 
constitutional pi’ogress of the State from the point of view of all the 
interests concerned. In particular the Committee is requested to deal 
with the following questions : — 

(i) The composition, functions and powers of the Eepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, respectively, having special 
regard,^ among other matters, to the possibility of the extension of the 
franchise and to the representation of special interests and minorities 
which have developed since 1924. 

(ii) The relation of the two Houses' to each other and to the 
Executive Authority of the State, 

(hi) Their sessions, duration and dissolution. 

(iv) Their Presidents and other functionaries. 

(v) Allowances and honoraria payable to their members and 
officers. 

(vi) _ Their privileges and the privileges of their members, and 
remedies in cases of breach of privilege. 

(vii) Their power to appoint committees and to delegate authority 
to such committees. ^ 

(viii) The safeguards necessary for minority groups, special 
interests and emergencies. 



(vi) 

(ix) The method of appointment of representatives of the State 
to the two Houses of the proposed T'ederal Legislature, and their 
relations with the Government and the legislative bodies in the State. 

12. The Committee will have power to enquire fully into the 
above and all cognate questions, to call for information and opinions 
from Government officers and experts as well as from members of the 
public and public bodies, to interview and examine witnesses and to 
make recommendations on all matters pertaining to the development 
of the constitution, the object in view being, on the basis of the ideals 
and princiides enunciated in the gracious message of His Highness the 
Maharaja quoted above, to promote the contentment and well-being of 
all classes of His Highness’s subjects, and to increase the scope for 
tlieir exercise of the duties and privileges of citizenship. 

The Committee will meet at Bangalore and the Chairman and 
nine Members will constitute a quorum. 

The Secretaries to Government and all othSr officers of 
Government are requested to furnish the Committee with any infor- 
mation at their disposal on requisition from the Secretary to the 
Committee. 

The Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, is 
requested to comply with all requisitions from the Committee for 
printing and stationery. 


B. T. KESAVIEKaAE. 
Chief Secretary to Gooenivient. 


( 2 ) 

G. 0, No. 3271-3371— C. B. 165-37-2, dated 26th April, 1938. 

Bead — 

Government Order No. 2691-2751 — C. B. 165-37-1, daLed 1st 
April, 1938, appointing a Committee to examine the developrnent an 
working of the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council as 
Well as the other Eepresentative Bodies and Institutions connected 
with them and to formulate comprehensive proposals as to the further 
changes which may Ije desirable in order to secure the steady and 
harmonious constitutional progress of the State. 

Ordee No. 3271-3371— C. B. 165-37-2, dated Bangalore. 

THE 26th April, 1938. 

Government are pleased to nominate Mr. S. 0. Malliah, Represen- 
tative Assembly Member, as a member of the Committee referred to 
le Government Order read above. 


H. V. RaJXASVAMI, 

Offg. Chief Secretary to Government. 



(3) 

.G. 0. No. 3862-3931 — C.B., dated Mysore, the 17th May, 1938. 

The Government of His Highness the Maharaja greatly deplore 
the misunderstandings which have lately arisen, and which have inter- 
rupted that co-operation between the Government and all sections of 
the people which is so necessary for the constitutional progress of the 
State. Above all. His Highness the Maharaja and bis Government 
deeply regret the tragic happening at Viduraswatha. They express 
again the deep sympathy which they feel for any innocent sufferers, 
and for the relations or dependents of all the sufferers in that unhappy 
incident. His Highness’s subjects are aware that an impartial body 
of eminent gentlemen of high judicial experience has been appointed to 
investigate the whole matter, and that the Government are determined 
that the causes of the occurrence and sequence of events should be 
fully examined«and brought to light. 

2. His Highness’s Government are happy to feel that these mis- 
understandings are now being cleared away and that the time has come 
when, with renewed vigour, the Government and all subjects of His 
Highness may together approach the task of determining how best the 
people may be further associated in the work of government — a task 
which will require the sustained and devoted labour of all who are 
anxious to promote the welfare of the State. With the assurance of 
this co-operation His Highness’s Government are pleased to make the 
following declarations. 

3. The Government understand that the Mysore State Congress 
are prepared now to co-operate with the Government in the task of 
constitutional reform ; that they will act as a political party formed 
within the State and composed of subjects of His Highness, and that 
they intend to carry on their work in a peaceful and constitutional 
manner, as befitting a party which has declared its aim to be the 
attainment of responsible gevernment under the aegis of His Highness 
the Maharaja. Having this belief. His Highness’s Government are 
prepared to recognise the Mysore State Congress as a political 
organisation. 

4. The Government desire that all political organisations within 
the State should have the fullest opportunity to make constructive 
proposals in the Committee on Constitutional Eeforms, and are, 
therefore, pleased to add to the members of that Committee three new 
members to be selected by the Mysore State Congress. They confirm 
explicitly, as they have previously made clear and as is implied in the 
Committee’s terms of reference, that it is open to the Committee to 
discuss and recommend any plan for constitutional reform, including 
a plan for responsible government under the segis of His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

5. A powerful cause for misunderstanding has been cleared away 
by the declaration of the Mysore State Congress that the hoisting by 
it of the flag of the Indian National Congress has never been intended 
to be derogatory, hostile or disrespectful to the Mysore flag or to the 
throne of His Highness the Maharaja. To make this clear, the party, 
accepting the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, have decided that on all 
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ceremonial occasions it shall hoist the Mysore flag and the flag of the 
Indian National Congress together, hoisting the latter flag alone at 
purely party meetings only. The Government have recently declared 
that their policy regarding the hoisting of the flag of the Indian 
National Congress is solely dictated by their determination — a deter- 
mination that is shared by all His Highness’s loyal subjects — that no 
^ct should be done or ceremony performed within the State which can 
be construed in any way as being inconsistent with that devotion and 
IbValby to His Highness the Maharaja which is felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the State. His Highness’s Government are glad 
to know that the Mysore State Congress have unequivocally declared 
their loyalty in this way, and feel that no further misunderstanding 
need arise. They foresee no difficulty in adjusting points of detail 
which have not been made clear in the party’s declaration, and propose 
to issue a further memorandum on these points shortly. 

6. The Government understand that the Mysore State Congress, 
being prepared to co-operate with the Government in the onerous tasks 
which lie ahead, will now withdraw their civil disobedience and no-tax 
campaigns. 

7. His Highness’s Government, being assured that the recent 
clouds upon the political life of the State have been happily lifted, have 
ah'eady been pleased to order that all political prisoners should be 
released and all prohibitory orders withdrawn. These orders have 
been given effect to as far as has been practicable, and further orders in 
respect of pending cases are shortly to be issued. This act will, they 
hope, mark the conclusion of a period of doubt and difficulty, and the 
inauguration of a new era of progress and prosperity in the State. 


H. V. EAMASVAill, 

Olfg. Chief Secretary to Governm&nt. 

( 4 ) 

G. 0. No. 416S4222--C. B. 165-37.10, dated 9lh June, 1938. 

Government are pleased to appoint the following as addhional 
members of the Special Committee, constituted in Government Orders 
No. 2691-2751— c; B. 165-37-1, dated 1st April, 1938 and No. 
3271-3371—0. B. 165-37-2, dated 26th April, 1938, to examine and 
formulate comprehensive proposals to secure the steady and harmonious 
constitutional progress of the State : — 

1- Mr. K. T. Bhashyam Iyengar, W.K.A. 

2. „ R. Chennigaramiab, 

3. ., H. C. Dasappa. 

„ H. B. Gundappa Gowda, M.L.C. 

b. ,, Mahomed Hanief. 


H. V. Ramasvami, 

Offg. Chief Secrelaty to Govetiivient, 



Read — 

Government Order No. 2691-2751 — C. B. 165-37-1, dated 1st 
April, 1938, appointing'a Committee to examine the development and 
working of the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
well as the other representative bodies connected wdth them, a^nd 
formulate proposals as to the further changes which may be desirable 
in order to secure the steady and harmonious constitutional progress 
of the State, and appointing Mr. K. V. Anantaraman as one of the 
members of the said Committee. 

Order No. 1634-70— C. B. 165-37-24, dated, BangaIjORE, 
THE 16th November, 1938. 

Govei’nment are pleased to direct that Bajadha^’inapravinct Di -van 
Bahadur Mr. P. Mahadevayya be appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee constituted in the Government Order read above, vice Mr, K. V. 
Anantaraman (resigned) with effect from the 17th November, 1938. 

A. SUNDARARAJA RAO, 

For Chief Secfi'etary to Government. 
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Letter dated 17th January, l93f). from the Secretary, the Mysore 
Co7ujress, to the Ghairman, Gommittee on Conulitulional Reform in. 
Mysore. 

Dear Sir, 

I am enclosing a copy of the resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee of the Mysore Congress at its meeting held this morning 
tor your kind information and request you to please place it before the 
Committee. I am to inform you that in pursuance of the said resolu- 
tion, the Congress nominees on the Reforms Committee will not be 
attending the sittings of the Committee. 


Yours Sincerely, 

K. CnEXG.lLAR.-VYA REDDV, 


(ENCLOSURE.) 

Resolution passed by the Worhiny Gommittee at its meetiny held 
on 17th January, 1989. 

^ Whereas according to the terms of the settlement which resulted 
in the Government Order of 17th May, 1938, the Government agreed 
to, treat Messrs. V. Venkatappa, D. H. Chendrasekharaiya, Bhoopalam 
Ghendrasekharaiya and K, Chengalaraya Reddy who had already been 
appointed to the Reforms Committee and who had refrained from co- 
operating with the said Committee in accordance with the directions of 
the Mysore State Congress, as nominees of the Congress which 
institution was duly recognised by the Government under the said 
ovemment Order, and three more members chosen by the Mysore 
were added to the Committee, making in all 7 nominees of 
e Mysore Congress on the Committee, 

Cl it is clear from the above as well as from Mr. Bhoopalam 

ha admissions evidenced by the pledge form which 

the^ other nominees of the Mysore Congi-ess has signed to 

a ren agreed to serve on the Reforms Committee as 

Mysore Congress and undertaken to be res- 
time tot' according to the directions of the Congress from 

statem f ^ made bis position clear by various other 

renrcQol^ throughout on the Reforms Committee in his 

presentative capacity only, 

be a cnernK^^^ Bhoopalam Chendrasekharaiya has now ceased to 

in view of which the Mysore 
mictee has longer as its nominee on the Reforms Com- 

oaused. Government to fill up the vacancy 

and, ^ appointment of Shri, EJ. Siddiah of Shimoga 
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Whereas the Governmeut which was bound to nominate Mr. H. 
Siddiah as desired by the Mysore Congress has in its reply dated 
6-1-1939 neither given a satisfactory reply in this behalf nor has as 
yet replied to a subsequent communication explaining the position of 
the Congress, 

The Working Committee feels that until the vacancy is filled up 
as desired by the Mysore Congress, the Congress cannot honourably 
function on the Eeforms Committee through its representatives, and 
therefore resolves ; — 

(1) to address the Government once again in the matter 
calling for an honourable and satisfactory settlement of the question 
and 

(2) to direct the nominess of the Congress on the Eeforms 
Committee to refrain from attending any meeting of the Committee 
until the matter is finally and honourably settled. 


Bangaloee City, ) 
17th January, 1939. J 


K. Chengalaeaya Eeudy 
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APPENDIX III. 


Details of the Sittings of the Committee on 
Constitutional Reform. 


Session 


Date 


Xatiiri- of II or!; clone 


I 
11 
I [I 
IV 
V 

vl‘ 

VII 

VIII 

IX 


X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

xvil 

XVIII 

XEC 

XX 


28th April, 1938 
2nd July, 1938 
16th July, 1938 . 

4th August, 19^ 

6th to 8th September, 1938 
19th to 2l9t September, 1938 
17th to 20th October, 1938 
10th to 12th November, 1938 
30th November, 1938 


}• Prelimiimry discus-.ious regirding procedure. 

Taking of evideui'f. .I \\itne-.3es examined. 

... 6 witnesses examined. 

... 12 do do 

... .> do do 

3 witnesses examined. Oral evidence 
concluded. 


1st and 2ud December, 1938... I 

! General discussions on the terms of refe- 
r rcnce. 

... 13th to 16th December, 1938 ..J 

... 17th to 19th January, 1939 ... Discussions regarding the Representative 

Assembly and its powers of legislation. 

... 6th to 10th February, 1939 ... Discussions regarding the composition and 

strength of the Representative Assembly , 
and the Franchise. 


... 20th to 24th February, 1939 ... Discussions regarding the general powers of 

the Representatjve Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, and the electorates. 

... 13th to 17th March, 1939 ... Discussions regarding the Executive and, 

its relation to the Legislature. 

... 27th to 29th March, 1939 ... Discussions regarding the selection of State’s 

representatives to the Federal Legisla- 
ture and declaration of goal of reforms. 


... 12th to 15th April, 1939 ... Discussions regarding Fundamental Rights, 

Safeguards for Minorities, Independence 
‘ of Judiciary and the Public Services 

Commission. 


... lat, 2nd, 4th and 6th May, 
1939. 


Discussions regarding women’s electorates 
and other miscellaneous subjects and 
reconsideration of tentative decisions. 


... 24th to 29th July, 1939 

... 2nd to 5th August, 1939 

... 24th August, 1939 

Total ... (64 days) 


Consideration of the first three chapters of 
the Draft Report. 

Consideration of the remaining chapters of 
the Draft Report. 

Adoption of the Report. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

I 

List of persons and associations from yyhom 
‘i memoranda were received by the Committee on 
! Constitutional Reform. 

1 Mv. E. W. Eufcherford, Ballupete P. O. 

2 Mr. E. C. Morris, Honnamafcti Estate. 

, 3 Mr. B. Nanjundiah, Advocate, Bangalore City. 

J 4 Mr. B. Donappa, President. Jagalur Municipality, 

5 Mr. B. Venkatesaiya, Advocate, Kolar. 

6 Mysore Planters’ Association, Chikmagalur. 
u 7 Mr. K. Venkataramiah, Eobertsonpet. , 

8 Indian Christian Association, Bangalore. 

9 Mr. K. Eangiengar, Advocate, Tumkur. 

I 10 Jyotinagara Yysya Mahajana Sangha, Bangalore. 

11 Mr. Vajapeyam Venkatesiah, Member, Eepresentative. Assembly, 

Bangalore. 

12 Ml'. C. Cbennakesaviah, Advocate, Chitaldrug. 

13 Mr. K. Shankaranarayana Udupa, Shimoga. / 

14 Mr. G. N. Eamachandra Eao, Member, Municipal Council,' 

Channapatna. 

15 Mri Hajee Doulat Khan, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, 

Channapatna. 

• 16 Mr. Nawab Sher Khan of Honnali. 

17 Mr. Beluriah, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, Hole-Narsipur. 

■ 18 Mr. G. N. Eevappa, Vice-President, Vadigenahalli Municipality. 

19 Mr. K. Seshagiri Eao, Advocate, Basavangudi, Bangalore, 
j 20 Mr. Mirle Muniyappa, Vice-President, Yelahanka. 

21 Mr. G. Shantavu'appa, Eetired Personal Assistant to the 

Inspector-GenV'^'^f..Police, Chamarajpet, Bajngalore. 

22 Mr. S. I. Mumta^-.-..vxiber, Eepresentative Assembly, Channa- 

'' patna. 

23 Anjuman-Mufidul Islam, Belur. 

24 Mr. K. Seshadri, Advocate, Mysore. 

26 Mr. B. Eudrappa, Mysore, 

26 Mr. Mohammed Valiulla, Advocate, Mysore. 

27 Mr. Tudki Eamanna, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, 

Thirthahalli, 

28 Members of the Sargur Municipality. 

29 Mr. G. Eamanuja Iyengar, Advocate, Mysore. 

30 Mr. M. G. Eangaiya, Eetired Chief Engineer, Bangalore. 

31 Mr. Mala Eeddy, Member, District Board, Tumkur. 

32 Mr. B. Kappanna Gowda, Member, District Board, Tumkur. 

33 Mr. S. Hanumantharayappa, Member, District Board, Tumkur. 

34 Mr. N. T, Gopalaiengar, Eetired District and Sessions Judge, 

. Bangalore. 

, 35 Yadava Sangha, Bangalore. 

r'SQ Mr. T. Satyaraja Chetty, Eetired Comptroller, Bangalore. 

37 Mr. S. Basavalinga Gowda. Member, Municipal Council, 
Saklespur. ’ 
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38 Mr. K. T. Sesliaiya, Advocate, Belur. 

39 Mr. S. E. Sampath Iyengar, Advocate, ^lysore. 

40 Mr, Sankaralinge Gowdji, Nagamangala. 

41 Members of the Gundiupet Municipal Council. 

42 Bri Visvakarma Samaj, Mysore. 

43. Mr. V. E. Thyagaraja Iyer, Eetired Excise Commissioner, 
■>/ Basavanagudi, Bangalore. 

44 Messrs. Mirle N. Srikantaiya and Nanjundaiya, Advocates, ilysore. 

45 Mr. T. Eangasvvamy Iyengar, Advocate, Mysore. 

46 Sri D. Sakamma, President, Kuruhina Setty Sangha, Bangalore 

47 Mr. Eamasanjiva Setty, Jangamkote, Bangalore Distinct. 

48 Kolar Gold Field Minipg Board, Oorgaum. 

49 Bar Association, Mysore. 

50 Mr. N. Narasimhamurthy, Eetired Librarian, Mysore University, 

Mysore, 

51 Mr. S. V. Nanjappa'feetty, Jangamkote. 

52 Mr. V. Subrahmanyailyer, Eetired Eegistrar, Mysore University. 
53‘. Mr, T. S. Alikhan, Mjsmber, Municipal Council, Mysore. 

54‘ Mr. A. E. Perkins, Djddapura, Chamarajnagar.^ 

56 ' Mr. Sesha Sarma, Manager, Shankara Mutt, Srinivaspur. 

56 Mr. B. Venkataramiahj Basaralu Village, Mandya Taluk. 

57 Mr. Chickramegowda, Settihalli, Kolar District. 

68 Messrs. S. Eamappa, -Vice-President, Kolar District Board and 
K. M, Nanjuxidappai Member, Representative Assembly, Kolar. 

59 Mr. H. Narasimhaiya, Advocate, Shimoga. ^ z 

60 Mr. E. B. Siddabasavaradbya, Member, District Board and 

• Eepresentative Assembly, Kolar.^ _ 

61 •' Mr. T. Eamachar, Member, Legislative Council, Kolar. 

62-. 'Messrs. S. Venkataswamy Gowda, Member, District Boaid anc 
Eepresentative Assembly, Kolar, and K. Eamaswamiai, 
v. Member, Municipal Council, Kolar. 

63 Mr. M. A. Gopalaswamy Iyengar, Advocate, Bangalore. 

64 Mr. Kbaji Abdul Satar Sahib, Municipal Councillor, Shimoga. 

65 Mr. Deyadu Narasimhasastry, Journalist, Shankarpur, 

Bangalore. 

66 Mr. T. S. Eajagopala Iyengar, Advocate, Mysore. 

67 Municipal Councillors of Kolar Municipality. 

68 Mr. M. K. Sampangiramiah, Advocate, Ghikballapur. 

69 Mr. B. Subbraya Bhatta, Mulbagal Mutt, Tirthahalli. _ .uko 

70 Mr. E. Muniswamiah, Chairman, Vanhivamsha Ksl]£>' ’ 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


Eamagondahalli. „ 

Mr. Mir Eaza Ali Saheb, Member, District Board, 

Mr.' G. Girimaii Eao, Member, Legislative Council, lioiar. 

Mr. B. Dondegowda, Member, Eepresentative Assembly. 

Buvanahalli. 


Law Association, Shimoga. 

Mysore State Muslim League, Bangalore. 

Mr. M. Lakshminarayana Eao, Advocate, Mysore, 
ilr. 6. M. Siddaramappa on behalf of the Hindus of Shikarpur 
Taluk. 


Sri Geethapracharini Sabba, Mysore. 

Yajaman Veerabhadraehar, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, 
on behalf of the Visvakarmas assembled at Panchanandi, Kolar 
District, 
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80 Mr, M. Gurusiddappa, Member,' Representative Assembly, 

Davangere. 

81 Law Association, Bangalore. 

82 Patel Ghannabasappa, Chairman, Village Panchayet, Kandagal, 

and Mr. H. G. Mahadevappa, Chairman, Hanumanahalli 
Village Panchayet, Davangere Taluk. 

83 Patel Bale Gowda, Member, Representative Assembly, Bidah% 

gere, Kunigal Taluk. ijt 

84 Dharmapvavarthct M. L. Nagappa Setty, Merchant and Goffe*e 

Planter, Chikmagalur. . 1 

85 Mr. T. Gundappa, Advocate, Mysore. ^ 

86 Mr. H. M. Channabasavappa and oth|rs. 

87 Mr. B. K. Madhava Rao, Pleader, Mysore, 

88 Vokkaligara Sangha, Bangalore. . , 

89 Mr. M. A. Doreswamy Iyengar, Advocate, Mysore. 

90 Mr. H. K. N. Acharya, Advocate, Shiu^ga. 

91 Anjuman-E-Mahdavia Dairat-ul-Islasrij Channapatna. 

92 Mr. C. S. Narayana Setty, Davangerd.| 

93 Mr. H. S. Suryanarayana Rao, Member, Representative 

Assembly, Channapatna. . •' 

94 Law Association, Kolar. 

95 Vidyasala Pandita Mandala, Mysore. 

96 Mr. Ramaswamy Iyengar, Agalgrama,'lCrishnaraipet Taluk, 

97 Mr. N. Rama Rao and other residents of Krishnarajanagar 

Taluk. 

98 Secretary, Shanbhog Sangha, Bangalore. 

99 The Central Mahomedan Association, Bangalore, 

100 Sanatana-Dharma Sabha, Mysore. 

101 Mr. K. Ibrahim Khan, Member, District Board, Kirgayal, 

Malvalli Taluk. ' 

102 Mr. H. V. Narayana Rao, Advocate, Bangalore, .!• 

103 Mysore State Women’s Conference, Bangalore, ,, 

104 Mr. H. E. T. Rajagopala Mudaliar, Vice-President, Municipal 

Council, Hunsur. 

105 Mr. Chamundiah, Timber Merchant, Bamboo Bazaar, Mysore. 

106 Mr. B. Puttaiya, Retired Superintendent, Government Press, 

Bangalore. 

107 Mr. B. R. Krishnamachar, Retired District and Sessions Judge, 

Basavangudi, Bangalore, 

108 Mr. N. Narasimhamurthy and other residents of Nagamangala 

Taluk. 

109 The Agent, Ahobala Mutt, Mysore. 

110 Adijambava Abhivriddhi Sangha, Bangalore. 

111 Anjuman-e-Islamia, Gundlupet. 

112 The Secretary, Vanhikula Kshatriya Sangha, Bangalore. 

113 Mr. T. Venkatarayappa, Chintamani. 

114 Executive Committee of the Anjuman-e-Rifahul Muslameen, 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 

115 Mr. N. Rama Rao, Retired Director of Industries and Commerce, 

Bangalore. 

116 Mr. Abdur Rahiman Eaizi, President, Anjuman-e-Subhanul 

Muslameen, Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 

117 Patel Ghennabasaviah, Davangere. 

118 Mr. G. Veerappa, Vakil, Davangere. 


Id* 
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119 Mr. L. S. Eaju, Advocate, Bangalore. 

120 Mr. J. E. Isaac, Cenotaph Boad, Bangalore. 

121 • Central Council of the Mysoi’e Lawyex’s’ Confei’ence, Bangalore. 

122 Moin-ul-Vizarath A. K. Syed Taj Peeran, Eetired Deputy 

Commissioner, Bangalore. 

123 Mr. B, Narayanaswamy, Lawyer, Mysore. 

124 Dr. Arihasastravisharada Mahamahopadhyaija E. Shama Sasfcry, 

Eetired Director of Archaeology, Mysore. 

125 Mr. B. M. Shivararaiah, Pleadei’, Nanjangud, 

126 Mr. H. S. Pattabhiramiah, Landlord, Kolar Gold Field. 

127 Mr. Bhaktar Saheb, Member, District Board, Kodigenhalli. 

128 Mr E. M. Patel, Select Pictures Circuit, Bangalore. 

129 Mr. A. S. Lakshminarasimham, Mysore. 

130 Bajamantrapravina Diioan Bahadur P. Eaghavendra Eao, 

Eetired Member of Council, Bangaloi’e. 

131 Mr. Balamukunda Jois, Thii-thahalli. 

132 Mrs. P. G. D’Souza, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, 

Bangalore. 

.133 Mr. Sylvester Pais and 11 other signatories, Chikmagalur. 

134 Mr. A. Sitaramiah, Advocate, and 26 other signatories, 
Mysore. 

1^6 Mr. H. Eamadasappa, Eetired Amildar, Mysore. 

Bajakaryapravina P. G. D’Souza, Eetired Member of Council, 
. Bangalore. 

137 ' All-Mysore State Muslim League, Bangalore. 

138 Arya Vysya Sangha, Mysore. 

139 Mr. L. Vema Eeddy, President, Malur Municipality, and 

Member, Eepresentative Assembly, Malur. 

140 Mysore State Congress. 

141 Ml’. M. Eamaswamy, Advocate, Bangalore. 

142 Indian Planters’ Association, Chikmagalur. 

143 Muslim Association, Tarikere. 

144 Mr. G. R. Mahabala Bhatta, Durvasapura, Shimoga. 

145 Mr. M. Eamaswamy Sastry, Manchanahalli, Nagar Taluk. 

146 Mr. Jatre Naik, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, Hiriyur. 

147 Mr. K. Puttanna, Hongenahalli, Mandya Taluk. 

148 Mr. P. Sundara, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, Bangalore. 

149 Indian Catholic Association, Bangalore. 

150 Mr P. Murugesam Pillay, Bangalore. 

lol Mr. Gurunath Krishna Nadiger, Member, Representative 
Assembly, Sorab. 

152 Mr. P. Sitaramiah, Advocate. Mysore. 

153 Mr. Y. M. Doddappa, Municipal Councillor, Davangere. 

154 Sri D. Sakamma, Membei’, Eepresentative Assembly’, Bangalore. 

155 Muslim Residents of Nagamangala. 

o 6 United National Indian Chx'istian Congress, Mysore. 

1 -Q Gadaginamatada Andanappaiah, Davangere. 

0 Mr. C. L. Gowda, Advocate, Bangalore. 

^ Mr. S. Narayana Eao, Retired Senior Assistant Commissioner, 
160 \r ®^°Salore. 

201 S. Ameer Ahmed, Timber Merchant, Bangalore. 

100 Association, Shimoga. 

163 yr^'i Seshadri, Secretary, Harijan Sevak Sangha, Mysore. 

Mnad Agriculturists’ Association, Thirbhaballi. 
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164 Ml*. Mallari Eao, Municipal Councillor, and 1,000 residents oi 

Madhugiri town and surrounding villages. 

165 Mysore Jaina Association, Mysore. 

166 Mysore State Adikarnataka Sangha, Bangalore. 

167 Bajakaryaprasakta Bao Bahadur M. Shama Eao, Eetired 

Inspector-General of Education, Bangalore, and Mr. B. 
Garudachar, Advocate, Shimoga. 

168 Mr. N. Subba Eao, Tippur, Krishnarajanagar Taluk. 

169 Mysore Co-operative Institute, Bangalore. 

170 Mr. H. Srinivasa Eao, Advocate, Shimoga. 

171 Welfare Committee, Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills 

Co., Ltd., Bangalore. 

172 Mr. H. M. Krishnaswamy, Eetired District and Sessions Judge, 

Mysore. 

173 The Secretary, Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore. 

174 Protestant Christian Association, Bangalore. 

175 European Association, Bangalore. 

176 Sri B. S. Vengadamma (Mrs. Belur Srinivasa Iyengar,) 

Bangalore. 

177 Mr. A. M. Venkatasamiah, Vice-President, Municipal Council, 

Closepet. . 

178 Mr. M. B. Gurulingiah, Member, Eepresentative Assembly, 

Mayaganahalli, Closepet. . ' ' ‘ 

179 Mr. B. C. Siddalingappa, Member, District Board, Bidadi. ‘y 

180 Mr. T, Krishna Eao, Journalist, Mysore. 

181 Sindhi Bankers' Association, Bangalore. 

182 Mr. T. S. Sri Eamiah, Clerk, Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works 

Co-operative Society, Bhadravati. 

183 Kurubara Sangha, Bangalore. 

184 Shanbhog Association, Nanjangud. 

185 Mr. B. Eamakrishnan, Seshadripuram, Bangalore. 

186 Mr. G. Selvapillai, Landholder, Gorur, Hassan District. 

187 Eevised views of the Indian Christian Association, Bangalore. 

188 Mr. S. Thimmarayappa, Krishnaraja Mohalla, Hundred Eeet 

Eoad, Mysore. 

189 Mr. Meppin, Norris Eoad, Bangalore. 

190 The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association, Mysore. 
191 1 

[ Eesolutions of Adikarnataka Conferences, supporting views in 
340 j items 110 or 166 above. 

341) 
to [ 

440 ) 


Eesolutions supporting the Mysore Congress Scheme. 
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Ai^PENDIX V. 

'•..-List 'of witnesses examined by the Committee 
on Constitutional Eeform. 


■. 1. Mr. M. A. Cores wamy lyeugar, Advocate, Mysore. 

* * ' , 

.*2. Gii’iniaji Eao, Member, Legislative Couucil, Kolar. 

3. Mr 'T, G. Narayaua Iyengar, Advocate, Shinioga. 

4. Mr. T. Guudappa, Advocate, Mysore. 

B. Mr. T. S. Ali Khan, Member, Municipal Council, Mysore. 

6. Mr. G. Ramanujieugar, Advocate, Mysore. 

7. Mr. H. K. N. Acltaiyra, Advocate, Shimoga. 

8. Mrs. Mandyam and- Sri Nanjamma (Mysore State Women’s Conference), 

Bangalore. 

9. Mr. A. Krishna R’ap, Advocate, Mysore. 

10. Mr. N'. Eama Eac^'Eetire.d Director of Industries and Commerce. 

U. Mr. M. Madiah, Si^retary, Adikarnataka Sangha, Bangalore. 

12. Messrs. A.L. Hill, Mfddleton and K. T. Sesbaiya, Mysore Planters’ 
Association, B^Ar-Hasyan. • 

Id;- Mr. K, A. Eahim, ‘.^juman Mufidul Islam, Belur. 

14. ' Air. Bagamane Dev^’GoxVda, Indian Planters' Association, Chikmagalur. 

15 . Mr. S. Venkatiswami Gowda, Member, District Board, Kolar. 

16. 'l*hree representatives of the Welfare Committee of the Bangalore Woollen, 

Cotton and Silk Mills, Co., Limited, Bangalore. 

17. Mr, Hauumantbaiah, Eepresentative of the Adi Jambava Saugua, Bangalore. 

18. Mr. F. L. Silva, Indian Catholic Association, Bangalore. 

19. Mr. Nawab Gulam Ahmad Kalami, Central Mahomedau Association, 

Bangalore. 

20. Mr. J. B. Isaac, Indian Christian Association, Bangalore. 

21. Mr. Khaja Mahomed Khader SheriS, Mysore State Muslim League, Bangalore. 
2-2. Mr. L. S. Eaju, Advocate, Civil Liberties Union, Bangalore. 

^2d. Mr. Patel Chanuabasappa, Kaitdegal. 

p£4. Mr. O. S. N. Sheriff, Secretary, All-Mysore State Muslim League, Bangalore. 
•2.3. Mr. Patel Balegowda, Bidangere, Kunigal Taluk. 

-6. Messrs. R, W. Theobald and E. Miller, European Association, Bangalore. 
^^mdachar,,Advo('ate, Shimoga. 

^'^'■yanaraj'ana Eao, Member, Representative Assembly, 

/Chauuapataa. 

^’^‘■a-yaiia Hao, Advocate, Bangalore. 

20. Afl* "D • 

*. . ♦ . •Kan^jiengar, Advocate, CTuznkiu*. 

iXT*, C ^ 

. »iinHchandra Rho, Landholder, Cfaauuapatn<i. 
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Address of His Highness the Maharaja to. the .;]omt 
session of the Representative Assembly 'and' the 
Legislative Council. 

12th March, 1924. 

Members of the Representative Assembly and the Legislative. 
Gomicil — It gives me sincere pleasure to inaugurate to-day the re- 
constituted Eepresentative Assembly and Legislative Council. You, 
Gentlemen, represent an enlarged electorate, you-ihave been returned 
under a wider franchise, and you start with Ibcreased powers and 
responsibilities conferred on you under my Proclamation of October 
last. You now represent your constituencies m a truer sense than 
ever before, and you have far greater opportunities of influencing the 
decisions of Government in accordance with . popular demands. I 
welcome you to new opportunities of patriotic 'i^rvice, to expanding 
vistas of popular progress, and to responsibiUties.^eavier than those so 
worthily borne by your predecessors. ■; , f''. 

I recall to my mind on this occasion the tvoriJei which I spoke nearly 
twenty-one years ago when I opened the Eepr^entative Assembly in 
person for the first time after I assumed the rein’s of Government. -The 
hopes I then expressed of the value of the yearly gatherings of the 
Assembly in contributing to the well-being and contentment of my 
subjects have been amply fulfilled. The Legislative Council’, too, 
which came into existence in 1907 with certain important functions 
bearing on legislation, finance and administratihn generally, has fully 
justified expectations. Yet, you will realise that the changes which I 
am inaugurating to-day are fundamental, providing as they do for a far 
closer association of the representatives of the people with the adminis- 
tration, and affording a freer outlet for their natural and legitimate 
aspirations than seemed possible a few years ago. 

I am aware that a section of my people were in favour of further 
i^adical changes, including a wider franchise and increased powers. 
While fully sympathising with their ideals, I may state that our 
decision was made after prolonged consultation. Bach State must 
evolve its own constitution, suited to its own needs and conditions, ^d 
to the genius of its people. Without departing from the fundameri|E 
principles of development common to all forms of polity, it has be^ 
deemed necessary to maintain the character _ of the i^presehtative 
Assembly as essentially a body for consultation and reference, as well 
as representation, directly voicing the needs of the people, apd with a 
constitution sufficiently flexible to expand with the expanding/political 
consciousness of the people, leaving to the Legislative Council-. 'the more 
formal work of legislation and other functions usually associated with 
such bodies. 

^ I have no doubt that you will use your new powers to strengthen 
all jthe beneficent activities in the country, to spread education, to 
diffuse knowledge, to further industrial enterprise, both public and 
private, and to foster the civic virtues and the spirit of social service. 



More especially would I urge you to insbnict the people to practise 
thrift, to li^y by provisions and money against drought and famine, 
which are such a distressing feature of our agricultural situation. 
With adequate previous preparation, it should be possible to combat 
more..effectively the privations of the people such as we are witnessing 
in some districts of the State at the present time. The Standing 
Committees of the Legislature will, I hope, bring the popular repre- 
sentatives into close]’ association with the principal departments of 
Govei'nment. When the projected extension of Local Self-Government 
corned 'about and the powers of the District and Taluk Boards, 
Municipalities and Village Panchayets are enlarged, there will be many 
opportunities for men of ability to take part in public work, and for 
the local management of local interests. 

There is a certain self-discipline which lies at the root of success, 
and which I feel you must observe for tlie serious treatment of public 
issues. I trust that, altliough party conflicts will be inevitable, yom’ 
discussions will be conducted with mutual tolerance and respect, and 
will be consistent with decorum and with the dignity of a State 
Legislature. A wise restraint is necessary in expressing your views. 
Exaggeration and violence -of speech defeat their own purpose. I 
would urge you also’ to make a thorougli study of the subjects before 
you speak on them and, in all your pleadings, to place the interests of 
the State as a whole before those of any section or class. A third 
point which I would emphasise is*that you must keep in close touch 
with the Government and the people and interpret the one to the other. 
In this way may we hope that the long silence of the depressed and 
the humble will be broken and full responsibility for their well-being 
shouldered by the educated and well-to-do classes. 

It is the ambition of my life to see the people of State develop 
self-sustaining qualities, exhibit initiative and enterpiise and take a 
front rank in all progressive movements and activities in the country. 
In making our plans for the future, we have got to take note of the 
tremendous changes of the recent past. India under the beneficent 
guidance of the British Nation, is shapinginijO a fecferoJ-jon of Provinces 
and States. We, in Mysore form, as it were, a nation within a 
nation. While co-operating with both the Government of noi^, ^nd 
the rest of the Indian public in measures which lead to the prosperc,fcy 
of the country as a whole, we in our local sphere should promote 
education and economic growth to the fullest extent peinnt e y om 
resources, so that our people may not fall behind other Provinces a 
States in the race of progress. 

That the history of Mysore in the recent past has run smoothly is 
a good pmen for the future. We have known neither stagna ion noi 
precipitate change. We have been advancing steadily, adap mg our 
constitution and administrative machinery to new times, needs and 
spirations. All constitutional progress relates to the enhghtenmen o 
quickening and utilising of their energies m le 
of tho n State. Progress of this kind has been the constant aim 

to-d-^-L- V'crnment of Mysore. The ceremony which I am performing 
d^veinn^^ t ^ ^ continuous and well-ordered process of 

^one been going on for over forty’ years, and it is my 

fururc process will continue with the same adaptability in the 
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You will find yourselves exercising a considerable, frequently a 
decisive, influence upon the policy of Government. Not merely your 
resolutions, but all that you urge in debate will be of high importance. 
I would have you apprehend with mind and heart this vital fact, that 
the interests of Government and people are identical. The haziness 
of the people is both the happiness and the vindication of Government. 
Any difference of opinion between the executive and yourselves — and 
such differencs naturally occur, in all lands and all along the road of 
progress — can refer only to the means, never to the end. -Y^u can 
count upon responsiveness and goodwill in Government, I’aS’ they 
certainly count upon them in you. ’ ■ 

This day, therefore, marks the dawning of a new era in the history 
of Mysore. My faith in the power and willingness of my people to 
render patriotic service is firmly rooted in experience, and you may 
rely on my abiding sympathy with your aspirations. If every act of 
yours is guided by common sense, goodwill and useful study of facts 
and of experience, if your new powers are used only for the promotion 
of the common good, you cannot fail to rise in newer and influence. 
You will help to build up the prosperity and reputation of our State, 
and will become custodians with me of its permanent interests. 

Gentlemen, in all your efforts in these directions, I wish you 
success and Godspeed, and pray that strength, wisdom and clearness 
of aim may ever be yours. 
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APPENDIX VIi; . 

■.u- 

Proposals for Constitutional Reforms in' Mysore. 

(yls passed by the All-Mysore Congress Committee, July, 1938.) 

PREFACE. 

The Mysore Congress agreed to co-operate with the Committee 
constituted by the Government to consider and report on Constitutional 
Reforms in Mysore on a definite and explicit assurance that it was 
open to the Committee to discuss and recommend any plan for 
Constitutional Reforms, including a plan for responsible government 
under the aegis of His Highness the Maharaja. 

The Working Committee of the Mysore Congress thereupon 
appointed a sub-committee to frame a scheme of responsible 
government for Mysore. The sub-committee presented a scheme to the 
Working Committee who in their turn went into it, effected certain 
changes therein and placed the same before tlie A.M.C.C. The 
A.M.C.G.' has considered and adopted the scheme with a few alterations 
and the scheme as adopted is now published and placed before the 
country f6r acceptance. 

The scheme aims at the establishment of a system of constitutional, 
parliamentixry, and hereditary monarchy in Mysore or in other 
words, the establishment of Responsible Government under the aegis 
of H. H. the Maharaja. (1) It seeks to define the powers and privi- 
leges: of the Maharaja, and to regulate the succession to the Throne 
and the institution of a Regency in case of necessity. (2) There will be 
a Council of Ministers to advise the Maharaja, consisting of a Prime 
Minister and not more than four other Ministers. The Council of 
Ministers will be collectively responsible to the Legislature. (3) The 
Legislature will consist of a single chamber of two hundred and fifty 
members elected on the basis of universal adult suffrage. (I) There is a 
declaration and guarantee of the Fundamental Rights of the citizens- 
(5) The entire budget will be subject to the vote of the Legislature, and 
there will be an independant Comptroller and Auditor-General for 
audit of accounts and control of the execution of the Budget. (6) A 
Public Service Commission w'ill be constituted to deal with all questions 
of recruitment, control, etc., of public services. (7-) The High Court 
will be placed on a par with the chartered High Courts of British Inch’a 
in regard to its constitution, powers and functions. Provision is made 
for the separation of executive from judicial functions and for ensuring 
the independence of the judiciary. (8) Provision for amendment of the 
'"Onstitution is also made. (9) Finally the attitude towards All-India 
•■deration and the mode of election of representatives of the State to. 
^ cederal Legislature is mentioned. The details for the composition 
q/®, the nature and delimitation of constituencies, the 

the electorates, the mode of election, etc., are not embodied in the 
reserved for separate and special consideration, 
erne. 1 hoped that the scheme will receive wide-spread attention 
d-nd enlightened discussion. 

J 


K. CHENGALARAYA REDDY, 
Secretary, 

Myi,ore Congress. 



A SCHEME OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

IN MYSORE. 

I. Aim. 

Ifc is desirable that the people of Mysore should exercise the right 
of self-government under His Highness the Maharaja ; a constitution 
for the exercise of such rights shall be immediately established. 

II. General Provisions. 

1. The Mysore State shall be a constitutional, parliamentary and 
hereditary monarchy. 

% The people of Mysore have the right of governing themselves 
as free, sovereign and independent State ; and do, and fo rever Jaereafter 
shall, exercise and enjoy every power, jurisdiction and right- which is 
not, or may not hereafter be, by them in Legislature, assembled, 
expressly delegated to the sovereign authority in India. --S' 

3. All powers of government and all authority, legislative,, 
executive and judicial, shall be exercised in the State through organisa-' 
tions established by or under, and in accord with, this Constitution^ 

4. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Maharaja 

shall also refer to his heirs and successors in the sovereignty of 
Mysore. ■ . 

5. The official language of the State shall be Kannada; but 

English and Hindustani shall be permitted. . 

III. Fundamental Rights of Citizenship! 

l . Every person — 

, (u) who was born, or whose father was either born or natura- 
lised, within the territorial limits of the Mysore State and has not 
been naturalised as a citizen of any other country ; or 

(&) who being a subject of either an Indian State or the 
sovereign authority in India carries on business or resides in the 
territories of Mysore ; as defined under law or 

(c) who is naturalised in the State under the law in force for 
the time being, is a citizen of the Mysore State and shall within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the State enjoy the privileges and be 
subject to the obligations of such citizenship ; provided that no person 
who is a citizen of a foreign country can be a citizen of the State 
unless he renounces the citizenship of such foreign country in the 
manner prescribed by law. 

2. (fl.) Ho person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated save in 
accordance with law. 

[b) Ereedom of conscience and the free profession and practice 
of religion are, subject to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed 
to every person. 
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(c) The right.of free exiiression of opiniont fche liberty of the 
press and the right to assemble peaceably and without arms and to 
form associations or unions, are hereby guaranteed for purposes not 
opposed to public order or morality. 

(d) All citizens in the State have the right to free elementary 
education without any distinction of caste or creed in the matter of 
admission into any educvtional institutions maintained or aided by the 
State and such right shall be enforceable as soon as due an’angements 
shall have been made by competent authority. Minorities in race and 
language shall be given primary instruction in their mother tongue 
under conditions to be prescribed by law. 

(e) All citizens are equal before the law and po&sess equal civic 

rights. 

(/) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or pro- 
cedural of a discriminative nature. 

(g) No person shall be punished for any act whicJi was not 
punishable under the law at the time it was committed. 

(h) No corporal punishment or other punishmenn involving 
torture of any kind shall be lawful. 

(i) Every citizen shall have tiie right to a writ of habeas 
co7-pus. Such right may he suspended in case of war or rebelhon^ by 
an Act of Legislature or if the Legislative Assembly’’ is not in session, 
by the Maharaja, and in such case the matter should be brought befoxe 
the Legislative Assembly at the earliest opportunity for such action as 
it may deem fit. 

Upon complaint made by or on behalf of any person that he is 
being unlawfully detained, the High Court and any and eveiy 
thereof shall forthwith enquire into the same and may make an oidei 
requiring the person in whose custody such person shall be detaine 
to produce the body of the person so detained before such Com oi 
judge without delay and to certify in writing as to the cause o le 
detention and such Court or judge shall thereupon order the rele&se oi 
such person unless satisfied that he is being detained in accordance 
with the law. 

O') There shall be no State religion for Mysore, nor shall the 
State either directly or indirectly endow any religion^ oi S*'’® 
preference or impose any disability on account of religious belie oi 
religious status. 

(h) No person attending any school receiving State aid or other 

public money shall be compelled to attend the religious instruction 
that may be given in the school. 

. (l) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or. creed be 

prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, office of pouer 
or honour and the exercise of any trade or calling. 

(w) All citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, 
Pu ic roads, public wells and tanks, and all other places of public I’esort. 

„ . (a) Freedom of combination and association for the maintenance 

ev ^_*°f^^‘^'^^u3ent of labour and economic conditions is guaranteed to 
in^*? occupations. All agreements and measures tond- 

o o restrict or obstruct such freedom are illegal. 
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(o) No breach of contract of service or abetment thereof shall 
he made a criminal offence. 

(p) Legislature shall make suitable laws for the maintenance 
of health and fitness for work of all citizens, securing of a living wage 
for eveiy worker, the protection of motherhood, welfare of children, 
and the economic consequences of old age, infirmity and unemployment, 
and for ensuring fair rent and fixity and permanence of tenure of 
agricultural tenants. 

iq) Every citizen shall have the right to bear arms in accordance 
with regulations made in that behalf. 

(r) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

(s) Every citizen against whom an offence has been committed 
by any official of the State or of a Local Authority in the exercise of 
his functions shall have the right to make complaint to the Court 
directly and without authorisation from any other person. The State 
or the Local Authority shall be answerable in the ordinary courts for 
damage inflicted on citizens by irregular exercise of their powers by 
their agents. 


IV. The Maharaja. 

1. The Mysore State shall be reigned over and governed by a 
line of Maharajas in unbroken hereditary succession subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution, 

2. The Maharaja shall confirm and promulgate the laws. He 
shall appoint State officials and confer military rank in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 

3. The Maharaja shall be the Commander- in-Chief of the Military 
forces of the State. 

4. The Maharaja shall have the right to order amnesty, pardon, 
commutation of punishments and rehabilitation. 

5. The Maharaja shall represent the State in all its relations 
with foreign States. 

6. {a) The Maharaja shall summon the Legislative Assembly for 
ordinary or extraordinary sessions. 

He shall open and close its sessions, personally by a speech from 
the Throne, or through the medium of the Council of Ministers by 
means of a message or order. 

The speech from the Throne, message or order shall be counter- 
signed by all the Ministers. 

(b) The Maharaja shall have the right to dissolve the Legisla- 
tive Assembly but the order of dissolution must make provision for the 
holding of the new elections within a period of not more than three 
months together with an order for the summoning of the House of 
Eepresentatives within a maximum period of four months from the 
date of dissolution of the House. The order dissolving the house shall 
be countersigned by all the Ministers. 

7. No act in exercise of the royal power shall be valid or capable 
of enforcement unless countersigned by the competent Minister. The 
competent Minister shall be responsible for all acts of the Maharaja 
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oral or written, whether countersigned ‘or not and for all his actions 
which are of a political nature. The Minister for Military Affairs shall 
be responsible for all acts of'- the Maharaja in his capacity as 
Commander-in-Ohief of the Military'’ forces of the State. 

8. The Maharaja may not be at the same time head of any 
other State without the assent of the Legislative Assembly. 

9. (a) The Maharaja and the Heir ho the Throne who shall be 
styled the Yuvaraja, shall be of age on completing their eighteenth 
year. 

{b) The person of the Maharaja is inviolable. He may not be 
made answerable at law nor subjected to any proceedings. This 
provision shall not extend to the private property of the Maharaja. 

10. The Maharaja shall always profess the Hindu faith and 
belong to the Hindu race. 

11. The Civil List of the Maharaja shall be determined by law 
for the duration of each reign. . 

12. (a) The Maharaja shall reside permanently in the State. If 
it should be necessary for him to be absent from the State for a short 
period, the Yuvaraja shall fill his place.,as of r.fght. If the Yuvaraja 
is not of full age or is incapacitated, the Maharajgi’s place shall be 
taken by the Council of Ministers. The same provisions shall apply 
in- the case of the illness of the Maharaja unless such illness involye^^.. 

'.permanent incapacity. ' • 

,(b) During the absence of the Maharaja or the Yuvaraja the 
Council of Ministers shall not have the right to dissolve the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(c) Substitution by the Council of Ministers may not last^ foi 
a longer period than six months ; after that period the provisions 
of the Constitution in respect of the Begency shall come into 
operation. 

13. The royal power shall be exercised through a Begency (l) 

when the Maharaja is a minor; (2) when by reason of menfel oi 
bodily infirmity the Maharaja is permanently incapable of exercising 
the royal po-wer. i 

The Legislative Assembly shall decide upon the institution and 
termination of the Begency. 

The exercise of the Begency shall be vested of right in the 
Yuvaraja if he is of age. If the Yuvaraja is unable to exercise t e 
powers of Begency by reason of his minority or by reason of peima- 
nent mental or bodily infirmity, the Legislative Assembly shall Qi^ct a 
Begent who shall hold office for a period of three years.^ If the 
egency requires to be continued longer still, a further election shall 
a 'e place for a period of three years. 

. The Begent must'- be a citizen of the State, at least forty-five years 
01 age and of superior education. 

up the responsibilities of the royal power the 
ha fahf - , oath to the Legislative Assembly •' that he sball 

T , the Maharaja and will reign according to the Constitution 

-nd laws or the State. o - 
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The Eegent shall have charge of the education of a Maharaja who 
is not of age and be the guardian of Iris property : 

Provided that the Maharaja has no't in his will designated the 
guardian to manage the property of a minor Maharaja. 

The Eegent during his term of office shall receive from the 
State Treasury' the sum assigned to him by the Legislative Assembly 
at the time of his election. 


14. Pending the election of the Eegent, the Council of Ministers 
shall exercise the royal power temporarily and upon its own 
responsibility. 

15. If under the terms of this Constitution there should be no 
heir to the Throne the Council of Ministers shall take over the royal 
power and shall forthwith summon a special session of the Legislative 
Assembly to decide the succession to the Throne. 


V. The Executive. 


1. The executive .power of the State is vested in the Maharaja 
acting on the advice of the Council of Ministers subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution and the laws of the State. 

2. There shall be a Council of Ministers consisting of the Prime 
Minister and, until Legislature otherwise provides, not more than four 
Ministers of the State. 

3. The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the Maharaja and'- 
the Ministers shall also be appointed by him on the advice of the 
Prime. Minister The Ministers shall be sworn as members of the 
Council and shall hold office during the pleasure of the Maharaja. 

4. A Minister who for any period of six consecutive months is 
not a member of the Legislative Assembly shah, at the expiration of 
that period cease to be a Minister. 

5. The salaries of Ministers shall be such as Legislature may 
from time to time by Act determine ; provided that the salary of a 
Minister shall not be varied during his term of office. 

6. The Council of Ministers shall be collectively responsible to 
the Legislative Assembly for all matters concerning the departments 
of the State administered by tbe Ministers and generally for aU advice 
tendered by it to the Maharaja. 

7. Until the Legislative Assembly otherwise provides, the 
appointment and removal of all other officers of the executive govern- 
ment of the State shall be vested in the Maharaja unless the appoint- 
ment is delegated by the Maharaja or by a law of the State to some 
other authority. 

8. (a) The Maharaja shall appoint a person, being a person 
qualified to be appointed a judge of the High Court of Mysore, to be 
Advocate-General for the State. 

{b) It shall be the duty of the Advocate-General to give advice 
to the Government upon such legal matters and to perform such other 
duties of a legal character, as may from time to time be referred or 
Sissigned to him by the Maharaja. 
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(c) .'^he Aclvocafee-Cfeneral shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Maharaja and v shall receive such remuneration as lie may 
determined • .'■/ , 

9 As sopn as possible after the Constitution comes into opera- 
tion, the Maharaja shall appoint a permanent Public Sei-vices Commis- 
sion witli such powers and duties relating to the recruitment, 
appointment, ffiscipline, retirement and the superannuation of public 
officers as the Legislative Assembly may determine by law. 

10. •Alhexeouti\'p action of the Government shall be expi-essed 
to be taken in-the na'tne of the Maharaja. 


*• VI. The Legislature. 


1'. There shall be a Legislature for Mysore which shall consist 
of the Maharaja and a chamber known as Legislative Assembly. 

2. The. Legislative Assembly shall consist of 250 members to be 
elected by constituencies determined by law ; provided that Legislature 
shall have power to alter the number of Eepresentatives. 

3. Every citizen of either sex who has reached the age of twenty- 
one, and is not disqualified by law, shall have the right to vote for 
members of the Legislative Assembly'. 

4. Every citizen of either sex who has reached the age of twenty- 
five years and who can read and write and who is not placed under 
disability or incapacity by' the Constitution or by law, shall be eligible 
to become a member of the Legislative Assembly. 

5. (a). Eveiy Legislative Assembly' shall continue for three years 
from its first meeting ; 

Provided that : 

(i) the Assembly may be sooner dissolved by the Maharaja,^*, 

and 

(ii) after the dissolution of the Assembly the Maliaraja shall 
appoint a date not more than four months after the date of dissolution 
for the next session of the Assembly. 

(b) A session of the Assembly shall be '‘held at least twice a 


year. 


‘ 6. (a) The Maharaja may appoint such times and places ‘for 

holding the sessions of the Legislative Assembly as he thinks bt and 
may also from time to time prorogue such sessions. 

(by Any meeting 'df the Assembly may be adjourned by the 
person presiding. 

7. (a) questions in the Legislative Assembly shall^ be 

etermined by a majority of votes of the members present and voting, 

0 er than the presiding member who shall, however, have and exercise 
a cas mg vote. in the case of an equality of votes. 

1 , powers of the Assembly may be exercised notwithstand- 

tKe \ in the membership thereof, and any proceedings in 

subsea^’n^l . notwithstanding that it is discovered 

votpd A' soma person who was not entitled to do so sat or 

erwise took part in the proceedings. 



(c) If at any time during a meeting of the Assembly less than 
one-third of the total number of members of the'iAssembly are present, 
it shall be the duty of the Speaker or person ac^ng as such either to 
adjourn the Assembly or to suspend the meeting until at least one- 
third of the members are present. 

8. Every Legislative Assembly shall, as soon as may be; - choose 

two members of the Assembly to be respectively Speaker, and Deputy 
Speaker thereof. . . 

9. There shall be paid to the Speaker, the I^puty *.Spedker and 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly such salaries and allowances 
as may be respectively fixed from time to time by Act of Legislature. 

10. Subject to the provisions of the Constitution a,nd the rules 
and standing orders regulating the procedure of the Legislative 
Assembly there shall be freedom of speech in the Assembly and no- 
member thereof shall be liable to any proceedings in any court in 
respect of anything said, or any vote given by him in the Assembly or 
any Committee thereof, and no person shall be so Liable in respect of 
the publication by or under the authority of the Assembly of any 
report, paper, votes or proceedings. 

11. The Legislative Assembly shall make its own rules 
and standing orders with power to attach penalties for their 
infringement and shall have power to ensure freedom of debate* to 
proteCT its official documents and the private papers of its members 
and to protect itself and its members against any person or persons 
interfering with, molesting or attempting to corrupt its members in the 
exercise of their duties. 

12. (a) The validity of any proceedings in the Legislative Assembly 
shall not be called in question on the ground of any alleged irregularity 
of procedure. 

ib) No officer or other member of the Assemblj^ in whom 
powers are vested by or under this Constitution for regulating procedure 
or the conduct of business, or maintaining order, in the Assembly shall 
be subject to the jurisdiction of any Court in respect of the exercise 
by him of those powers. 

13. The Legisla'tuue shall, subject to under the provisions of this 
Constitution, have power to make laws for the peace, order and good 
government in relation to all matters not coming in the classes of subjects 
assigned by treaty or otherwise to the sovereign authority in India. 

14. A Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly shall not become 
an Act until the Maharaja signifies his assent thereto. 

If the Maharaja does not approve the Bill, he shall return it to 
the Assembly with his objections for reconsideration. The Assembly 
shall reconsider the Bill with the objections. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of the total number of members of the Assembly shall 
agree to pass the Bill, it shall become law. 

If any Bill shall not be returned by the Maharaja within thirty 
days after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law 
in like manner as if he had signed it in token of his assent. 

15. (l) If at any time when the Legislature is not in sessions 
the Maharaja is satisfied that circumstances exist which render it 
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'necessary for hiiu^^to takp. immediate action lie may 
ordinances as the ciroumsfonce may appear him to require. 


promultJate 


(2) An ordinance promulgated as above shall have tlie same 
force and effect ' as an act of the Legislature assented to by the 
Maharaja, but every such ordinance 

(«) shall be laid before tlic Legislative Assembly and shall 
cease to operate at the expiration of si.x weeks from the re-assembly 
of the Assembly ; or if before the expiration of that period resolutions 
disapproving it are' passed by the Assembly, upon the passing of such 
resolutions ; 


(6) may be withdrawn at any time by the Maharaja. 


VII. The Judiciary. 

1. The judicial power of the State shall bo vested in a High 
Court and in such inferior courts as the Legislature by law, may from 
time to time, ordain and establish. 

2. There shall be a High Court consisting of a Chief Justice 
and until Legislature otherwise decides, not more than four judges. 

3. Every judge of the High Coui't shall be appointed by the 
Maharaja and shall hold office until he attains the age of fifty-five 
years. 


Provided that — 


ia) a judge may by resignation under his hand addressed to the 
Maharaja resign His office ; 

(b) a judge may be removed from his office by the Maharaja 
on an address from the Legislative Assembly in the same session 
praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or mental or . 
moral infirmity. *" ' 


A person shall not be qualified for appointment as a judge of 
the High Court unless he — 

(a) has been for at least five years a judge of a District and 
sessions Court in Mysore or in India ; or 

f, has been for at least fifteen years an Advocate of the High 

ourt of Mysore or of a High Court in India. 


judges of the High Court shall be entitled to such 
allowances and to such rights in respect of leave and 

• Pi-'ovided that 

•abaen ^ of a Judge nor his rights in respect of leave of 

- = ce or pension shall be varied during his continuance in office. 

The High Court shall be a court of record. 


aa i the constitution and organisation of 

-n.ltC:!,-, . business and jurisdiction among the High Goiirf 
- -ball mV judges thereof and all matters of proce- 

e in force and the regulations made thereunder. 



8. The judges of all the Courts subortUnate-^tb' the High Court 
^ablished in pursuance of this Constitution shall be appointed by 
^^aharaja on the recommendation of the High Court. 

judges shall be independent in tbe exercise of their 
-^1 subject only to the Constitution and the law. A judge 
^ ligible to sit in the Legislative Assembly and shall not 
3 office or position of emolument. 

^ g ~®' Xecutive officers of Government shall have no judicial 
S.ted to them and the judiciary shall be under the 
perintendence of the High Court. 

liV .^-rire High Court shall, to the exclusion of any other Court, 
have an original jurisdiction in all cases in which the validity of any 
law having regard to the provisions of the Constitution shall come into 
question. 

12. All authorities, civil and judicial, in the State shall act in 
aid of the High Court. 
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13. The Maharaja’s Ministers and the Judges of the High Court 
shall not be subject to the jurisdiction of any Court by reason of any- 
thing counselled, ordered or done by any of them in his public capacity 
only. 


VIII. Finances of the State. 

1. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive 
Government shall form one consolidated Eevenue Fund, to be appro- 
priated for purposes of the State in the manner and subject to the 
charges and liabilities imposed by this Constitution. 

2. The costs, charges and expenses incident to the collection, 
management and receipt of the consolidated Eevenue Fund shall form 
, the first charge thereon ; and the revenue of the State shall, in the first 
instance, be applied to the payment of the expenditure of the State. 

3. No State loan can be raised, nor can the landed property of 
the State be alienated, exchanged or made subject to charges, nor can 
public contributions or taxes bo imposed, by the Government except 
by law. 

4. * The Legislative Assembly shall each year approve the State 
Budget which shall be valid for a single year. 

The financial accounts relating to the Budget of the previous finan- 
cial year shall be submitted at the same time as the Budget, for 
verification and ratification by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Budget shall be framed in such form as may be determined 
by law. 

The Budget shall be approved chapter by chapter. 

Balances not expended under one chapter of the Budget or in one 
financial year may not be used to make- up deficits under another 
chapter or in another financial year without the approval of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly, before approving the Budget submitted 
to it, may vote provisional credits for one or more months. 
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Jf the Legislative Assembly, has- been dissolved befoi’e deciding on 
the Budget, the Budget for the-preceding hnancial year shall be extended 
by order of the Maharaja fpr not more than four months. 

•5. Taxes shall be payable in accordance with the capacity of the 
tax-payer and shall be progressive. 

6, The Maharaja shall be subject to State taxation or 

private property. - i,, 

7. The Maharaja shall appoint a Comptroller and ch 

' General to act on behalf of the State for the audit of the ? i 

the State and for the control of the execution of, gets > 

of the State. The terms and ^ conditions of his tens,.,, of ofSce 
shall be fixed by law and he shall not be removed from office except 
by the Maharaja on an address from the Legislative Assembly in the 
same session praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour 
or incapacity. He shall not be a member of the Legislative Assembly 
nor shall he hold any other office or position of emolument. The 
reports of the Comptroller and xAuditor-General relating to the accounts 
and the budgets of the State shall be submitted every year to the 
Maharaja who shall cause them to. laid before the Legislative 
Assembly. . , ,, 


IX. Amendment of the Constitution. 

it 

The Legislature may, by law, repeal or alter any of the provisions 
of the Constitution ; 

Provided that the Bill embodying the repeal or alteration shall 
be passed by at least two-thirds of the total number of members of 
the Legislative Assembly. ' * 


X. The Indian Federation. 

The people of Mysore can never accept the -‘present scheme of 
Indian Pederation framed by the Government. . 

The State of Mysore is ready to join an *indian- Pederation, the 
scheme of which is acceptable to the peoples x)f all parts of India. 

The representatives of Mysore to the Legislative Houses of such 
un Indian Federation shall be directly elected by the people of 
Mysore. 




